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| And Abraham fourne yed from thence toward the ſouth 


country, and dwelled between Anat and _ 
and ſajournedi in Cerar. 


And Abraham ſaid of Sarah his wiſe, he? is my Y "ns 7 
And Abimele ch king of Gerar ent, and took Sarah, 

| But Cod came to Abimelech in a dream by night, 

T- and ſaid to him, Behold thou art but a dead man, 


Ver the woman weh! thou pak taken : for Joe 14 Wo 
man i 


5 But Abimelech tad: not come near . ey” he ai, 
Lord, wilt thou ſlay alſo a righteous nation, &c. 


BY thoſe days of novel writing, the ſtory 2 e 

1 ham going to the land of the Philiſtines, and the 5 

Z adventure which happened to him there, would be 
the ground work, of a tedious and inſt, pid romance, 


= —but Moſes has finiſhed the whole | in a ſhort nar- | 
Vor. 8 ö 1 rative 


2 ABRAHAMs ſecond denying of his Wife 
rative, which, at the ſame time, comprehends all 
the facts, and makes a complete and circumſtantial 
ſtory. The doctrine of Epiſodes was not then in 
faſhion, and the ſacred writer haſtened forward to 
truth, without ſtanding till to chat by the way, like 
children in the market place; or like a Greet or 
| Roman fabuliſt, repeating his drama to his friends 
in the corners of the ſtreets, This xxth chapter of 
Geneſis, in the hands of ſome prolific genius, 
would have made two tolerable duodecimo volumes, 
nt for any tea-table of this kingdom, | 
It is ſaid that Abraham journeyed towards the 
ſouth-country, and ſojourned in Gerar, between 
 Kadeſh and Shur, This was ſouth, in reſpect of 
Mamre, where he had ſtaid for ſome time, and then 
belonged to Abimelech, the king of the Philiſtines. 
In after times it was a part of the poſſeſſions of the 
ſeed of Abraham, and belonged to the tribe of Simeon. 
It only belonged to Abraham at this time, by pro- 


: miſe, but the time for taking poſſeſſion was not yet 


come; he was only a ſtranger and a ſojourner in the 
land which his poſterity was afterwards to receive 
for a poſſeſſion. He therefore behaved like a pil- 

_ grim and ſtranger, and took nothing, except what : 
he obtained by leave, from thoſe who. were in Pol. 
ſeſſion of the country. 
In thoſe lands where 3 came, * ſeem ; 
al to have been infected with one deſeaſe, or under 
the governing power of the ſame ſm. An inordinate 
deſire for women, appears to have been predomi- 
nant among the Phili/tines, as well as amongſt te 
Egyptians; for Abraham was obliged to uſe the 

fame ſhift at Fear, that he uſed when he went 


* 


down 385 


IE... RATAMWs ſecond denying of his Wife. 3 
down to Egy pt. He denyed his wife, and ſaid, ſhe 
was his ſiſter. Tt is ſomething ſtrange, that he 
would have had occalion to be affraid of his life for a 
woman of ninety years of age; for ſo old was Sarah 
at this time, when her and her lord went down to 
Gerar. Soine have affirmed, that a woman of 
ninety years of age, was equal to one of forty, in 
our times, and that Sarah and Abraham were re- 
markable for continence, which preſerved their con- 
ſtitution and beauty. There appears to have been 
ſomething in this; for we do not hear in the whole 
hiſtory of Abraham, that he ſought after women for 
any other deſign, that that of having children; and 
that it was with that deſign that Sarah gave him 
her maid Hagar. As this is one of the principal in- 
tentions of marriage, there is reaſon to conclude, 
that if the deſires of enjoyment were confined to 
this object, their would not be ſo many taudry con- 


ſtitutions among both males and females. As for ; 


laſcivious intercourſe among unmarried perſons, or 
libidinous commerce before marriage, it was ſuch a 
dliſgrace, among the ancients, that it was not to be 
ſuffered. The ſons of Jacob had ſuch a ſenſe of the 
diſhonour done to their ſiſter Dinah, in the caſe be. 
| tween her and Shechem, that they did not think 
marriage a ſufficient compenſation for the diſgrace 
that was done her, and therefore reſented it in the 
ſevereſt manner. There is one thing obſervable in 
the caſe of the ancients, they were generally men 
before they had intercourſe with the - ſex, and did 
not waſee their conſtitution with early coucupi- 
 feence, Þ hey were not like the boys of the preſent 
3 Fn Az age 


4 ABRAHAM's ſecond denying of his Wife, 


At * 


age, Who are ſcarcely out of their grammar before 
they have been zhree or four times in the hands of 


the ſungeon on account of the Neopolitan diſorden. 
It is this that makes ſo many war: complexions, len. 


der conſtitutions, and ſichiy nerves, amo g he young 


f people of the preſent gencration. 


* 


Abraham undoubtedly ies: when he 


ſaid, Sarah is my ſiſter ; he told the truth, but not 
the whole truth. In this we ſhall not pretend to 
vindicate him; the ſame Providence that had hither- 


to preſerved him, could have taken care of him 


without this piece of fineſſe, and low cunning.— 
He found after, that it was more the e of 
God, and his Providence that pr eſerved him and 
his wife, than his own ſagacity, or any ſcheme he 
had dev iſed. Ihe patriarch had undoubtedly good 

_ reaſon to be uch and he gives a ſufficient reaſon 
for his fear; he perceived that the fear of the Lord 
Was not in that place. This was enough to have 
put any man in fear, where he knew the appetites 
were ſtrong, and the deſires boundleſs. You have 


no ſecurity for either life or property, where the 


any laws bind thoſe who have not the fear of God 


fear of God does not bind men. The fear of death | 
will not always reſtrain wicked men from commit- 
ting injuries, when they have no fear of an after 
account to ſettle. No government is ſafe, nor will _ 


© before their eyes, There is nothing ſo dangerous 
to ſociety. as infidelity, or want of the ſenſe of reli- 
gion. The fear of the Lord i is the ſureit baſis of 
government, and the beſt ſecurity of mens lives and : 
; 8 * may teach Us, that the 


firſt 


& 

ABRAHAM 5 fecond 3 of Is IVife. 5 
firſt acts of injuſtice and immortality, proceed from 
neglecting che practices of religion. As long as there 
is a ſenſe of the preſence of God, upon mens minds, 
they will reſtrain their appetites, and rule their 
Paſſions, as creatures reſponſible for their behaviour, 
but when the ſenſe of the divine preſence forſakes 
them, they ar fit for all forts of wickedneſs. 
Abraham well kne W, that if the Pliliſtines did not 
fear God, they would not heſitate to take away his 
life, rather than not enjoy his wife. No man will 
commit adultery, with the preſence of God before 
his eyes; it is where ſuch grave ideas are not ob- 
jects of the mind, that men run he: adlong into all 
wickedneſs. Societies and governments, that would 
preſerve the rights of all individuals, or indeed al 
any, ought to make it their particular ſtudy, t to 
promote the knowledge and the love of God. This 
will be of mere ſervice than volumes of laws, or 
legions of foidiers. Without the fear of the Lord, 
2 laws s are no more than arbitrary mandates of ſtate, 
and landing armies #r00ps of o preſſure, -an hired 
 benditli, to defend the vile againſt juſtice, and to 
0p the righteous. Both the Canaanites, and the 


. _ Philifiimmes were driven out of their land; for not 


fearing the Lord. It was the ant of tis that 
| brought a train of other fins, and along therewith 
a train of other evils, that ned in their total over. 
0 throw. In the days of Abr akam their ei up of ini- 
quity was filling, but was hot come to the full; 
laſt they proceeded ſo far in lin, that the 1 land 1 | 
them out, and left them neither root nor branch, 
There is a certain pitch of wickedneſs that nations 
arrive at, that never Cicapes puniſhment. | When | 
: „ uünnatural 


6 ABRAH aM's ſecond denying of his Wife. 


unnatnral crimes are not puniſhed by government, — 


when laſciviouſneſs is winked at, and when it is not 
accounted a reproach for men to be wicked, in ſuch 
a caſe ſome public calamity is nigh, even at the door. 
It is not all at once that a people turn wicked; fin 


advances by degrees, its motions, at firſt, are flow 


and imperceptible; but as it advices: the ſhame _ 
thereof decreaſes, till it comes to that height, that 
it is even 500 80 a want of taſte, for men not to 
fn like their neighbours. There are periods, when 
thoſe whoſe office and ſituation obliges them to 
expoſe ſimners, that they may be aſhamed, employ 
their influence, and diſcharge their office in covering. 
iniquity, and reening offenders, It is not to be 


wondered at, that the Phili//ines and Amorites, 


ſhould have been guilty in this reſpect, when We 
find, in countries where the Chriſtian religion is 
profeſſed, the very wardens of the churches, 5 
the overſeers of pariſhes, are careful in covering the 
ſins of people of condition, and for a little money, 
will wink hard at fornication and adultery. They 
are only ſinners of the lower claſs that are expoſed 


5 5 ſhame for their iniquity. 


Abraham having ſettled matters pern een him and 
= rer his wife, went to Gerar, and they had 
ſcarcely got time to ſettle there, till Abimelech took 
Sarah into his houſe. It was with no virtuous de- 
ſign that he did this, though he ſays he did it ont 
of the integrity of his heart. This, at leaſt, proves 

that he thought pologamy 7 crime, and that he 
might gratify his luſts according to kis deres. It 
had all the appearance ef arbitrary power, even to 


take a man's ſiſter, without ſome previous ſolicita- 


N 
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tion to abend her conſent. We do not hear that Abi. 


melech uſed any ceremony to obtain Sarah's good 
will, nor did he at all adviſe with him whom he 
thought was her brother. It is ſaid, that he ſent and 
took her. Perhaps to encreaſe his ſeraglio, without 


any intention to make her his wife. This was ar- 
bitrary and unjuſt; there was more of the behavi- 
our of the monarch than of a good magiſtrate in 
this. It is dangerous to lodge foo much power in 

any one hand, fie unleſs there be proper checks in 
the way of extenſive power, it will be a thouſand 


to one, if he w ho executes it, does not e his 
comms nne 


Divine Providence has always; ſooner or later, 


| appeared in behalf of the innocent. There is an 
 wniverſal theocracy which extends to all the World, 
and the kingdoms that are in it, which, though it is 
not ſo miraculous and viſible, as that of the Jews, 
yet it never fails to puniſh the wicked, and relieve i 
the righteous and oppreſſed. Before chere was an 
univerſal revelation of the will of God to men, given 
as in the writings of Maſes and the prophets, and in 
the New Teſtament, the immediate exertions of di- 
vine Providence were more ſtriking, and puniſh- - 
ments for great crimes were more ſummary, and 
ſudden, Both Jews and Heathens experienced the 
truth of this obſervation. Puniſhments have ſince 
been more flow, not ſo viſible, yet {till as certain, 
and in the concluſion equally awful, In the days 
of Abraham, we find that Providence interpoſed in 


a ſummery and immediate manner, in puniſhing 


8 Abimelech, and preſerving the chaſtity of Sara - 
Abraham's wife, It is ſaid, that Jehovah appeared 


15 
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8 ABIMELECH's Dream. 


to Abimelech in à dream, and threatened him for 
taking another man's with. In thoſe early ages of 
the world, viſions and divine revelations, were not 
confined merely to ſuch as feared the Lord, but 
were frequently made to others, to reſtrain them 
from doing the evil they intended to do. What ſort 
of images or. phantoms were preſented to their 
| imagination, may be conjectured from the viſions 
that were made to Pharogh, and Nebuchadnez zen. 
They ſeem to have been emblematical repreſenta- - 
tions of facts, which, though they were not exactly 
| ſimilar to the mung Which happened, yet they g 
agreed in ſo mavy particulars, that they ſerved to 
ſuggeſt to the minds of thoſe, to whom they were 
= Os that ſomething extraordinary was to hap 
15 It is not unlikely that, on this occaſion, oY. 8 
> ah ſpake to the king of the. Philiſtines; and 
words put him in mind of his danger. The anal Y 
part of the evils that have happened to kings, na- 
tions and kingdoms, have, in general, proceeded 5 
from their. unruly luſts and appetites. One would 
think, that as men are endowed with reaſon and - 
by conſeiexce, that they would differ widely from other | 
animals, in purſuing the gratification of their ap- 7 
petites and paſſions ; that they would conſult their 
| underſtanding, 2 ks their own conſciences how. 
far it was ſafe to proceed: —and there is no reaſon 
to doubt, that if men would liſten early to the voice 9 5 
of reaſon and conſcience, but the mind would become 
governour of the paſſions and appetites, and never 
purſue them but for moral reaſons; for it is cer- 
tainly as natural for men to have reaſon, as to have- 


luſts and appetites. Vet we find in ſome parts of 
©” DG e 
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of the world, and even in nations called Chriſtian, 1 

the men are really as unruly as the beaſts, and a 
great deal worte, They frequently offer as an apo- 
logy for their laſciviouſneſs, that ſuch deſires are na - 
tural to them; but why is not reaſon and conſcience 


as natural? The one is as much a part of our na- 


ture as the other, and, pro vided the dictates of the 
one were purſued as bay as the other, they 
would rule as powerfully. It is ſtrange that it 
ſhould be ſo natural to men to be beaſts, and not 


natural to them alſo to be men. There is not a 


filthier creature upon the face of the globe than an 
unchaſte and i impure man or woinan: the whole . 
this lyes in the mind; for, if the mind was pure, 
it would ſoon. ing” all the appetites. into 88 
tion. . 


n 55 that his tack Sara out of the 


integrity of his heart: And the Almighty ſays, 
that he knew that he did it out of the integrity of 
his ſoul, but this muſt be underſtood, that he did 
not know that ſhe was Abraham's wife, which was 
: undoubtedly true. But what had he to do with 
her at all? It argued a looſe and depraved diſpoſi- 
tion to fancy every woman he ſaw. There is no 
end of ungovernable luſts and affections ; every ne, 
object Bas ſomething engaging, and the deſires ne- 
>. ver Jay. they have enough. Abimelech was not the 
only man about his court that was guilty in this _ 
particular; it appears to have been a general prac- — 
tice, for the puniſhment was univerſa] among the 
| ſervants as well as upon the maſter ; which would 


not have been juſt, unleſs the ſervants had appro- 


b ved of their maſter's practices. It is a very com- 
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1 ABIMELECH's Dream. 


; mon thing for people about a king's court to imitate 
the ſovereign more in his vices than his virtues. In 
the article of keeping of miltreſſes, the courtier 
frequently exceeds the king. But his example 


goes a great way. The Philiſtines were partikers 
of their maſter's crimes, and were now made ſhar- 
ers of his puniſhment, Were puniſhments for 


ſins of this ſort rendered as viſible now as they 


were in the days of Abimelech, what a ſad outcry 


would there be heard in ſome places of the world. 
It is ſaid, that the Lord cloſed up all the wombs in 


the family of Abimelech, "This could not have 


been known ſo ſoon ; there was more in this affair 
than is implied in this ſentence. There was more 
; probably, ſome particular. diſtemper | inflicted upon 
both males and females in the houſe and family of 
T Abimelech. Ihe cloſing of the womb cannot here 
be underſtood of barrenneſs; for, in ſuch a ſhort. 
time, it could not have been known whether they 
were barren or not; and, therefore, the cloſing of 
the womb muſt have a reſpect to ſome diſtemper, . 
Which was inflicted upon the houſe of Abimelech, 

5 on account of thoſe inordinate deſires which they 
gratified beyond all meaſure and bounds. There 
are ſcarcely, in all the hiſtory of mankind, any pu- 
niſhments ſo extraordinary and ee as thoſe 
that have been inflicted upon men for purſuing car- 
nal appetites. 5 
When the king of the Philiſtines was led 
of the cauſe of his and his people's diſorder, he 
took the true method to be delivered from it, Ne 
reſtored to Abraham his wife, and recompenſed him 
Kl the 1 injury he had Sond Fs with rich and liberal 
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ABIMELZCH' Dream, . 11 


preſents. He, at the ſame time, ſharply reproved 
the patriarch {or his deſimulation, and told him, he 


had done deeds to him that ought not to have been 


done. Abraham certainly did not behave uprightly 
upon this occaſion, and there can be no other apo- 
oOgy m ade for Tr but that which he makes for 
Himſelf that he percelved that the fear of God 
was not in that place. L his was as ſevere reproof 
0 Abimelech, as the other was to Abraham. Abi- 
melech did not at all anſwer to the {1gnification of 
his name; his name ſignifies a father king, becauſe 
Linge ought to be like parents to their ſubjeFs, But 
this prince appears neither to have feared God him- 
ſelf, nor have ſhewn it to be a duty to his ſubjects 
ſo to do. He was more concerned in gratifying 
his luſts and appetites, than in ſerving God. If 
princes only but conſidered their own intereſt, they 
would, above all things, endeavour to have the 
5 fear of God. inculcated among their ſubjects. This 
is the ſureſt baſis of government; without it every 
throne muſt ſhake, and every crown totter. It is 
= ighteouſneſs that exalts_ a nation, but , in n is the re. 
i proach of every people. 


Among thoſe pr eſents which "Abincloch gave to 


Abraham, he gave a thouſand pieces of ſilver, to be 
a covering of the eyes to Sarah. This was a pretty 
ſum to buy a veil. Sarah, as a married woman, 
| ought to have worn a veil, and then the ing 

would have known that ſhe vas Abraham? s wife; 
he therefore gave her this preſent by way of re- 

85 proof, and alſo to ſhew, that as Abraham accepted 8 
of the preſent, he believed chat his wife's chaſtity 
was untouched, I his ſum, which Was fs to 


'B, S Sang, 


8  ABpIMELECH's Dream, Oc. 


| Sarah, was equal in value to fifty · ſu pounds of our 
money, and, in thoſe times, was a very genteel f 
preſent. Abimelech called Abraham Sarah's bro- 
ther, by way of ſarcaſm, becauie he aſſumd that 
title, and his wile gave it to him. I have. given 
_ thy brother ſays he, a thouſand pieces of ſilver, that 
1 to be a covering of the eyes to thee; thus ſhe was 
reproved, It was no recommendation of Sarah's 
modeſty, nor any proof of Abraham's faith, when 
they contrived this ſtratagem ; and if the Almighty 
had not been more merciful than they were righte- 
ous, this might have been a ſcheme attended with 
very bad conſequences. —But as the king's heart is 
in the hands of the Lord, and he can turn it as 1 
rivers of waters whereſoever lie pleaſes; To he did 
on this occaſion, and made Abraham find favour in 
the ſight of Abimelech; for he gave him flocks and 
and herds, and men ſervants and women ſervants, 15 
and ſent him away much richer than when he came. 
here is ſomething very particular in Abraham's 
peach | in this chapter, where he makes his apology 1 
for calling his wife his ſiſter. Le ſays, Nen Elo- 
bim caiſe me to wander From my father's houſe, 
that 1 ſaid unto her, this is the kindneſs which thou 
_ ſhalt ſhew me at every. place whither we ſhall come, 
Jay of me, he is my brother. I his kind of flile, in 
the Old Jeſtament, is very common, when applied 5 
to God. Elohim, a plural name, is joined with a 
verb in the ſingular number, It is plain, when the 
| Hebrews uled this manner of ſpeach, that they had 
but one ſingle object in their view, and did not 
mean that there were more Gods than one, but 


they reins had ſome peculiar Heede in this 
| kind 
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Lind of expr elſion. It is well known that this word, 


in the Rebrew, has a ff ngular, as well as a para 


number, and is uſed! in the ſingular as well as in 
the plural-qumber, but why it thould be generally 


| Joined to a ſſrgrlar verb when it is uſed to point 


out the Deity is not ſo eaſily underſtood. There 
is one thing that appears very plain, and that Is, 


that the ſcripture has all along been careful to teacli 
the unity of God, and to Jead the minds of men 
from all ſuppolitions of more Gods than one. But 


why Alah or EI m ight not have been uſed inſtead. 


of Elohim both to preſer ve the rules of grammar, and 
to remove every iuſpicion of a plurality of Gods, 
ſeems to be the qu eſtion? It will be dangerous to 
fy too much on this ſubject; but this imich may be 
| 15 aid With latety e however Hape the char acer | 
of Fehovah i zs, and however much he is one, there 
are as many diſtinct views given « of his merciful and 
a powerful relations to men, as are ſufficient to farisfy 
and entertain all the deſires or wants of their im- 


mort. 1 ſouls. By comparing one pailage of holy = 


: {er ture with another, we will ſind three peculiar 


porto of exprefſ/ons 6 She to Cod. 1 here is Febouah, 


E the angel Jehovah, —and the ſpirit Febovah, I 
Gen. xv. 1. the word of Jehovah is ſaid to come to 
Abraham. In Gen. XXII. 11. the angel Fehovah is 
ſaid to have calied to Abraham out of heaven, In 
Iſaiah Ii. 1. the ſpirit Zehovah is ſaid to be upon 
the Meſſiah. This is ſuch a peculiar kind of phraſe- 
ology that it implies fome very remarkable unity 
and &if/ind10n,.. W. hat this auity and diſtincliun 
are, I ſhall leave to ſome others to determine, ; 
W hoever the N ures call Jebevah, 1 mall call by 


the 


1 AB! MELECH”s Dream, &c. 


Tani name, and apply the ſame attr ibutes to that 


what the word of God points out, I ſhall induſtri- 
| oully avoid, as much as poſſible. | 

We are inforined that Abraham was a prophet, 
and had the power of bleſſing, and below. ing bene- 
dictions. The Lord commands Abimelech to reſtore 
his wife, and Abraham would pray for him, and he 
ſnould live. This ſhews that Abraham was a 


apoſtle informs us, is bleſſed of the greater. Whe- 
7 he actually exerciſed it. 

The Hebrews underſtood the word N not 
lic teaching. Whoſoever made a public ſpeech, 
_ diſcourſes, were comprehended under the term pro- 


prophecy. But he that pr opheſ eth ſpeaketh to edifi- 


1 in both ſenſes of the word (Nabiab); 


* 5 Cor: xiv. © 


objec, as far as I can underſtand them. But 
to enquire into modes of the divine nature beyond 


greater man than Abimelech ; for the leffer, as the 


ther Abraham was a prophet in the ſtrict ſenſe of 
the word, I will not pretend to ſay, but as he had 
authority to bleſs, he was endowed with one part 
of rhe propiet”s commiflion and ſpirit, —and we find ; 


N to ſignify the fortelling and declaring future 
evento; but alſo they meant by it oratory and pub- 


and taught by authority, was called (Nabiah) a 
| prophet. Prayers, benedicrians, and all religious 


 pheey: Even under the New Teſtament, the 
preaching of the Goſpel is, by the apoſtles, called 


cation, and exhortation, and comfort . This is to 
be underſtood of a plain, eaſy, intelligible diſcourſe, 
or making the prophecies plain to thoſe who did : 
not before underſtand them. Abraham was a peo 
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ABRAHAM a Type of JESUs CHRIST, 15 
though he did not act as 4 public prophet, declaring 
things to come, yet future things were revealed to 


him, and thi ings of the gr eateſt importance that 
ever were revealed to the world, He was allo a 
: public teacher and inſtructer of his family in the 
fear of God, and ſo deſerved the name of a pr ophet. 
a e s to have been as much ſuperior to 
the king of the Philiſtines, as the king of Salem was 
ſuperior to him. ihe patriarch, as a prophet, 


bleſſed Abimelech, and Mel hizedech, as a prieſt and 
7 2 2 
king, bleſſed Abraham. Before the coming of 


_ Chriſt, —_— Hugs ene wee in the channel 
N divine offices, which of:ces were fulfelled in the 
Me ſfiah, ods now has the fole power and autho- 
rity of pronouncing bleflings upon the ſons of men. 


For the ſake of ſome of my audience, Who are 


25 load of parallels and compariſons, I ſhall finiſh this 
_ diſcourſe. by ſhewing in a few particulars in what 


| reſpects Abraham was 4 type of Teſus Chriſt. 


1. Abraham, by a ſpecial appointment of God, 


was called to go out into a country which was his 
own, by promiſe, but in which! he was to be only a 


pilgrim and itranger, and in all the days of his ſo- 


journing he was to claim no proper ty in the land of 
5 Canaan, i hus he went from place to place, having 
1 certain habitation. Jeſus ſays of himſelf, the. 
Foxe have Holes, and the birds of the air have neſts, : 
but the ſon of man hath not any where to lay hi- 
head. All the univerſe belonged to Jeſus by right, _ 
and alſo by promiſe, but While he tabernacled 
among men, he Put in no claim, but lived Ike a ſo. 
journer and a pilgrim. He claimed no earthly 
5 honours nor prerogatives, he coveted no riches nor 


wealth 
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16 ABRaAnaM a Type of Jesvs CunisT. 


wealth. Even what all men in general, are fond. 
; of, he frequently gave up. He made himſelf of nb 


reputation, and t50k upon him the form of a ſervant, 


Abraham, all the while he ſojourned in Canaan, 
ſuitained only the humble character of u ſtranger, a 
ſhepnerd, and keeper of cattle; his real importance 
was not known by the nhabitagts of the land, nor 
did he endeavour to be known, as a perſon of great 
coniequence. Qur Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt 
never appeared in the days of his fleſh, in that 
ſplendour that the world always did, and always do 
expect from ſuch a perſonage. The people in that 


age were not much ditterent from what mankind are 


fill. All mankind are fond of having temporal glory. 
joined with the idea of @ ſaviour and Salvation — 
they are fond of irgiÞs rales of compariſon. Sic 
parvis compone re mag na folebam. They are 7. 


accuſtomed to compare great things to ſmall, 


worldly things with things", that are heavenly = 5 
ſpiritual, that when heavenly, things do not anſwer 
to their ideas of compariſon, they deſpiſe them, as 
the Jews did Jeſus Chriſt. Had. Chriſt in tbe days 5 
ol his fleſh, made it his ſtudy to have revealed his 
g bory to the rabbies and pric/ts, and kept it a ſecret | 


among the common people; had he never gone abroad 


but with aregiment of prieſts and lawyers at his back, 
with this motto upon his phylaery, Op! PROFA- | 
NUM VULGUS ET ARCEO. I hate the common peo. = 
ple, and drive them away; all the rabbies of the 
nation would have extolled him, and: cried hun. 
naß to the fon of David. Bat leg: they ſaw him N 
beſlowing bis favours and diſplaying his power, in 
the Fee and company. of poor fiſher-men, and 
preaching 
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Elires of {omporalt gi * and Wy LY s 
at all look like à prince, er one 
that was heir to the Pproauſe of Canaan; none of 
the nations where he ſojourneq ever viewed lum in 


that point of light, otherwise it is probable they 


Would not have behaved fo ki :ndly towards him. 
2. The promites concerning the eartoly Canaan, | 
were made firſt to Abraham, and thronga bim to 


his feed and poiterir: „to thy: ſced will I groe the 
land, ſays Jehovah. Thus the right upon which 


the iraclices entered. into. Canaan, was tlie pro- 
miſe made to Abr aham. In like manner every be- 


liever's right to the heavenly Canaan and interitanuce, 
is found upon the promiſe made to the Mæſſiab, as 


the head of bis church, as he in whom all the pro- 
mijes are, yea, und in him, amen to the glory of God, 
In the h. itory. of Ilrael we have often mention made 


of the promi made to Abraham, and gf, the bath 
made to faces it was on account of God's holy co. 
ve nan of promiſe, made to Abraham, that he 10 long 
5 11 red that wicked and ungrateful people. And it 
is owing to the grecious promiſe made to the Me 
ſiah, that he ſhall ſee of the travel of his foul, and be 
ſatisfied, that many perſons who behave unworthily 5 
are prelerved till ſome merciful opportunity * 
| Pens, and faves them from deſtruction. 


3. Abraham believed God, and it 1 1 3 


to him for righteouſneſs. In this he was a moſt 5 
eminent type of Chriſt, whoſe faith is true righte- 


-Pineſs, and the very foundation of our accep. | 
Vor. II. . ä tance 


18 ABRAHAM a Type of Insus CHRIST. 

tance with God. The apoſtle to the Gallatians af- 
firms that we are ju/tified by the faith of Fejus Chriſt, 
yea, that we believe in Chriſt, that we may be jus 
tified by the faith of Chriſt *. Abraham, as the 
father of the faithful, was a type of him whoſe 
faith is imputed to righteouſneſs, both to him and 
all his feed. There is a peculiarity. in the Eebrew 
text, which 1 have never ſeen taken notice of by 
any writers or commentators, upon this ſubject. 

In Gen. xv. 6. it is ſaid, he believed in the Lord, 
and it was accounted to him for righteouſneſs. The 
words are, ve-heemin ba-Fehovah, va-jaſhebah. He 
cauſed him to believe in Jehovah, and he imputed 
_ righteouſneſs unto him. Both theſe are ſovereign _ 
acts of God, for he both cauſed Abraham to believe, 

and he imputed righteouſneſs to him. What is 

ſaid in the 5th verſe, confirms this ſentiment; for 

it is ſaid, And he brought him forth abroad, and ſaid, 
look towards heaven, and tell the ſtars, if thou be 

; able to number them; and he aid, f0 ſhall thy feed | 
be. And he cauſed him to belive in Fehovah, and im- 9 

_ puted righteouſneſs unto him. The- Obs „„ 
ſpeaking of the ſame ſubject, Rom. iv. 3. ſays, 

Abraham believed God, and it was eBay) to him for 

the ſake of, or on account of, righteouſneſs ua N- 

im. The Greek word ag& ſignifies to mark down 

or appoint ſomething, or pivilege to a perſon, for 

ſuch and ſuch conſiderations ; and the true coplile-.” 

ration, on account of which e receive faith or 5 

power to believe is righteouſneſs. It is giuen tu 

vou, ſays the apoſtle, on account of Chriſt, to believe *. 

Faith, as an act of the mind, would be the ſame as E 

a a work 
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ABRAHAM 4 Type of JEsUs CHRIST. 19 
a work of the law, and if faith and righteouſneſs 


were the ſame thing, our acceptance with God 
would depend upon our believing, which is as much 


a work as any other act of the human ſoul. The 


imputation of righteouſneſs is a free act of God's 


grace, as well as the non imputation of guilt, and 
faith is a gracious privilege, beſtowed upon the un- 


godly, for the ſake of the finiſhed work of che Re- 
deemer. God does not juſtify men when they are 
believers, but when they are ungodly ; and it is his 


5 free act of juſtifying mercy that founds their title 
and 8 to all the privileges of the tons of God. 
I know. it is ſaid, and with no ill intention to 


the Ai of grace, that faith is the inſtrument 


of our juſtification, | But their i is, perhaps, more 
good meaning than good ſenſe | in this opinion. The -* 
5 queſtion 1 is, W ho is it that works with an inftru- 5 
ment in the juſtification of the ungodly? It can- 
not be the ungodly man himſelf; for it is God that 
juſtifies, and for reaſons, none of which are found 


in the ungodly, before jaſtification. Believing in 


: God, and profeffing and practiſing faith, may indeed 
juſtify us before the world, but i in the ſight of God 


there is ſomething more perfect required, and it is 


wholly a foreign righteouſneſs, by which we are juf. 


tified in the ſight of God. Abraham, as the head of 
a promiſed ſeed, was undoubtedly a type of the 


- Meſſiah, and as his faith is mentioned with ſo much 
approbation, it may be accounted a type of that ps 
faith of Jeſus Chriſt, which Was the Principle of 7 


all his righteouſneſs. | | 
4. The feed of Abraham were a mirazulous pro- 


guttion,—Hs wife was, according to the courſe of : 


C 2 nature 


20 Arx At Gbr a Type of Trav cnxrsr. 


nature, paſt child- bearing, and he himſelf was an 


hundred yeors old. The promiſe became good for 
all: The ſeed ot Chriſt or his people are all brought 


forth in a ſupernatural nanner.— I he apoſtle to the 
Gallatian, ſays of hifutelf, and all believers, we 
breturen, as 1 ac was, are the children of the pro- 


_ miſe . It is really as ſurprizing to bring men out 
of dar ameſs mto god's marvellous light, as for a 


woman of ninety years of age to have a fon, It 
has nc er been found in experience, that ungodly 


men ha become ightecus by purſuing the or- 


dinary rules of prudence, When ever tney are in- 


ſtructed in the true ideas of righteouſneſs, they are 


. amazed at the information, 1hey then find that 
Jrhovuhꝰ r Ways are not like ERP WAYS, and that his : 
thoushts are not tike theirs. he real converſion 


of ners to the truth, is a ſtanding miracle of di- 


| a vrch; and is as much above rhe courſe of na- 
ture as Sarah's having a ſon. Ihe exiſtence of 
A raham's poſterity depended totally upon promiſe ; | 

the word of a faithful God was engaged to make 


| his feed as the ſtars of heaven for multitude. The 


exiſtence of Chriſt's ſpiritual ſeed depends alſo upon 
promiſe. | Jehovah has declared, that he ſhall foe his 


ſeed, and prolong his days, and the pleaſure of Feha- 


va ſhall proſper in his hand . Abraham, in this 


: reſpect, is a manifeſt type of the Meſſiah. 


Thus I have ſhewn in a few particulars, that 
| Abrabam was a type of our Saviour, and though 
| this did not lie ſo immediately in my way, yet, for 
the ſake of thoſe who are never edified with any 


thing in ſcripture, unleſs it is modified according to 


their | horas taſtes, I have made * * 


The 
2 * Gall. iv. 28, * Ifaiah li 10. ein) 
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ARBAHAM circumciſeth-I8aac, oh 
The way how the Almighty performed his pro- 


40 - mile to Abraham was very extraordinary; things, 
to all appearence, were farther from the accom- 
pliſument of the promiſe than ever. Both turah 
and her lord were growing older, and the pronute 
Was ſtill delayed. Þ his was to try Abraham's iatn, 
and that he might perceive. that there were #0 Je- 
cond cauſes that had any influence in fultliuig the 
_ Promiſe. Sarah at laſt brings forth a {on, and called 5 
hun Iſaac, becauſe God made her laugh. 1 his 
event happened when Abraham was an bd ed 
years old, when, according to the courſe of nature, 
Sarah was Paſt child- bearing, and all hopes of an 
offspring in a natural way were gone. Abraham, 
according to the inſtitution of God, circumciſed his 
ſeon Iſaac when he was eight days old. I his was 
certainly a ſevere ordinance tor children to undergo, 7 
and all the reaſons that have been given tor 15 3 
whether civil or political, have no force in them. — 
As it pleaſed God to appoint this ordinance, nis " 
will and pleaſure muſt remain for the true reaſon, 
That God, who had behaved ſo ſovereignly in pro- 
: mi/ing 4 fon to. Abraham, might require a gn of 
_ obedience as much contrary to the ordinary courſe 


of practice, as he gave him a child contrary to the | 


ordinary courſe of nature. Perhaps the intention 
of this appointment might be, to teach Abraham. 
and his poſterity, that they ſhould ſeek to propogate 
their ſpecies with a view to fulkl the promiſe, and 
Commandment of God, and not to gratify their luſts 
and appetites. It is plain that in their circumcſion 
they had a conſtant memorial of the covenant of ro- 
15 miſe, and fr om what Was done to bein mn 2 


virile 
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dixile might remember that they ought not to gra- 
tify their deſires any farther than they were conſiſ- 
tant with the commandment and promiſe of Jehovah. 
I his ordinance plainly taught them, that all defires 
of intercourſe with the ſex, unleſs to propagate a 
ſeed to the church, was ſinful and criminal. 

The patriarch Abraham was not long till he had 
ſome diſturbance in his family, though he now ſaw 
the promiſe in ſome part accompliſhed. It would 
appear that it was an ancient cuſtom to make a feaft 
at the weaning of children, and Abraham obſerved 
the cuſtom. How old children were before they d 
were weaned is not abſolutely affirmed. Iſaac was 
probably two or three years old; if this was the 
caſe Iſhmael would be ſixteen years of age, and far 
from being ſuch a child as one would imagine him 
to be from the ſtile the ſcripture uſes in ſpeaking 
of him. The feſtivity of this occaſion was ſpoiled 

from the behaviour of Iſhmael, and the jealouſy of 
Sarah. Sarah perceived the ſon of the bonud-woman 
mocking. What Iſhmael was paſſing his jeſts upon, 
Moſes does not inform us concerning. There is no 
doubt that he was a waggiſh boy; for the e £ 
ſays he was wild. Perhaps, he was laughing a 
ſome of the foolith honours conferred upon his Dig 0 
ther, or ſome of the childiſh tricks he played on b 
that occaſion. An old woman and an only ſon are 
not ꝛ0 be ſported with. From the words of Sarah, 
it would {ſeem that Iſhmael had been ietting up to 
be joint-heir with Iſaac; for Sarah ſays, caſt out 
the bond. woman and 7 fon ; for the ſon of the 
Bord. woman ſhall not be beit with my ſap, et even with D 
has. | 
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"A RAHAM's Treatment of ISHMAEL, 1 


It was no doubt grievous to Abraham to part 


with his ſon, eſpecially as Sarah herſelf had given 
her maid to him, and he was now advanced a "good 


length. But there is no help for it, Ithmael muſt _ 
go and ſeek his fortune ſome other where. In thoſe. 


days, it was not fo great an hardſhip to ſend away 
a boy of Ichmael's age; he was now able to carry 
a a quiver, and handle A and we find that in a 
little time he took care ck. himſelf. The worſt 
thing that happened to him and his mother was, 
that their water ran ſhort ſome time after they: 
went to the W ilderneſs, which, in that place of the 
country, was not eaſily born. We find how the 
Want of water pinched the Iſraelites after they. 
came out of Egypt; and it is not to be expected 
that Iſhmael and his mother would bear thirſt much 
more patiently, Providence, however, pointed 
them out a well, ent Ithmael had his thi: ſt quench _ 
cd, and we hee: no more of his diſtreſs. He ſettled 
in the wilderneſs of Paran, and married a wife 
from among his mother's relations in Egypt. 


It was not ſuch hard treatment of Iſhmael as ; may 


A be at firſt iwagined for his father to ſet him of in 


this manner; Jacob was ſent away much in the 


ſame manner. As men in thoſe times lived much 
by the quiver, and their bow, and there was plen- 
ty of land unpoſſeſſed, Hhmael, by exerciling his 
fill and activity, might ſoon recommend him{clf to 
ſome of the neighbouring people, and, by diligence, 
ſoon procure a fortune of his own. Abraham, Wh 
Was able, to make ſuch a weaning- feaſt for iy heir, 
would no doubt give his fon Iſhmael more. than a 
bottle of water er under this miglit be included 


many 
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 ABRAHAM's Treaty With ApIMrLEcH. 


0 many other neceſſaries; but, in this country, water 
was the ;aoit neceſſary. IIlanael ſoon made his poſ- 


ſelhon good, and all the powers of this world have 4 


never yet been able to drive him out of his polleſ- | 


ſion. 
Iſaac, according to this hiſtory, was born in the 


land of the Philiianes, who, at this time, poſſeſſed 
part of the land of Canaan, It became in after 
times a part of the poſſeſſion of the ſeed of Abra- 
bam. Abimelech perceived that Abraham waxed 
rich and powerful; he wanted, therefore, to make 
an alliance with the patriarch, that in after times 
they might not hurt one another. In thoſe times 
the chief grounds of quarrel among people ſeem to 
have been wells of water. Thoſe countries towards 
Beerſheba were in general dry, and the want of 
wells of water, to ſuch as had large families and 


much cattle, was ſeverely felt. Abimelech's ſer- 
vants had violently taken away a well of water 


from Abraham, of this the patriarch complained, 


and reproved Abimelech for the behaviour of his 
fervants. All matters were at laſt ſettled, and they 


entered into a treaty, which was ſealed with an 

| oath, that Abraham was to have the well which he 

| had digged, and that none of them were to hurt one 
another. This well wascalled Bearſheba, or the well 


of the oath, from Beer a well, and ſheba an oath, 


This was ths" utmoſt bounds of the land of Pa- 
- leſtine on one ſide, as Dan was on the other. i 
was while ee was at Beerſheba that he Fe- 
_ ceived a commandment to offer up his fon, which 
mall be conſidered at large in the next lecture.— 


hall at 8 conclude chis diſcourſe. 
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LECTURE Xl. 


The Trial of ABRAHAM's Faith, i in his be- 


ing commanded to offer up his ſon Is AAC. 
A hatis underſtood by the Lord's tempt- 


ing him. — Alu Account of Mount Mo- 
RIAH,—How old Is116 was af this” 


Tine ?—I hy he ſubmitted to his Father. 


hat Angel jpake to AB RAWAM, &c. 


* #4 4 ul a Sb 4 > % ” 0 — 1 4 : 24 


rufst, Xxii. 1 2, 3, 4, „ Kc. 


. And it came to paſs after theſe things, that Cod did | 
tempt Abraham, and ſaid unto om. Abr a, 


And he ſuid, behold, here Jam. 


And he ſaid, take now thy fon, thine only ſon Iſuac, 


. whom thou lyveſt, and get thee into the land of 


Moriah: and offer him there for a burnt-offering 


upon one of the mountains which I will tell thee of. 


And Abraham roſe up early in the morning, and ſad. 
dAled his ofs, and took two of his young men with | 
him, and Iſaac his fon; and clave the wood fr 
the burnt-offering, and roſe up and went to the 


place, of which God had told him. 


Then on the third day ee 98 * his eyes, and ; 
0 the place afar of. 


"DUE Jews reckon up ten rial af Abrahain's | 
1 faith of which this was the laſt and the greateſt. 
5 Almighty had now confined his promiſe, tod 
0 Fg line of 5 and bad, in uac Hal thy {if 4s. 
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Vor. II. 
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26 Trialof ABR Ak An' Faith. 


be called. His preſent commandment was ; then Hi- 
erally contrary to the promiſe. Had the Almighty 


not fixed his promiſe to the line of Iſaac, Abraham 
might have had ſome hope, that either Ihhmacl, or 


his ſeed, by ſome other woman, might have fulil- 
led the promiſe; but the Lord had fixed the prom! iſe 
in the family of Iſaac. A very ſceptical perlon 
would have concluded, that the Almighty intended 

to mock the patriarch, and nev er intended to fulfil 


his word. For to deſire him to ſacrifice his ſon was 
ſomething | like cutting the throat of the promiſe. 


: It does not appear that Abraham heſitated a mo- 
ment, nor ever reaſoned about the matter. The 
© divine behaviour all along had been ſo remarkable 
in bringing order out of confuſion, that he did not 
think that there was any thing too hard for the 
Lord. It didnot appear more difficult for the Lord 
to raiſe Iſaac from the dead, than at firſt to bri ing ; 

him from the dead womb of Sarah: Teſs and more 

makes no difference to divine power. The princi- 
ple difficulties aroſe from the divine law which for- 
| bids all murder,—the principles of humanity, and 
paternal affection,—aud the oppoſition which Iſaac | 
might make who was 9w come to years, and would 
probably value his own life, more than his father did. 
The law, ſet forth in the promiſe of Noah, for- 
hade all murder, and here 1 is a commandment which 


immediately F it. Who could vindicate the 


character of a being, that threatened judgements 
againſt murder, and yet required an immediate act 
thereof, from a perſon who is called his friend? 
Iſaac had done nothing worthy of death, and to 
: take ay his lle was een of 1 innocent blood. 
EL Abraham 
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trial of ABBAHAM's Faith. 27 


Abraham certainly believed that God would either 


find him another burnt offering, or, that he would 


ratte him from the dead; for he could never cer- 


| tainly reconcile his mind to commit ſuch a horrid 


mitder, without believing that Iſaac ſhould not be 
tina!ly loſt. Ihe promiſe nad ſecured Maac's life, 
for the Lord had ſaid, in 1/aac ſhall thy ſeed be cal- 


led; Abraham was therefore well aſſured that the 


fartheſt the commandment could go, vould never 


render the promiſe ot none effect. If the Almighty 
had intended that Abraham ſtould have ſacriſiced 
his {on, there would be no vindicating the divine 
> character: but as he only meant it tor a trial of 
Abraham s faith, and in the end freed him from the 


emb raſſment, it argues nothing againſt the charac 
ter of God. It ſhews, that he never intended any 


2 human ſacrifices, nor did be ſuffer his command- 
ment to contradict itlelf, nor contradict the promiſe. 


Had not Abraham been long tutored in the myſ- 


: tery of Providence, and found all things turn out 
as the Lord had aid, he might have been ready to 
| have concluded, that this commandment was the 


moſt unjuſt and abſurd, that was ever given to a 


rational creature, But as he had ſeen matters for- 
: merly brought to a very extraordinary criſis, and 


yet anſwer the end of the promiſe, he had no 


doubt that this, like others, would alſo prozaote the 
| ſame end. The apoſtle to the Hebrews ſettles this 


point at once; for he ſays, Abraham believed, that 


z God was able ta raiſe Tfaac from the dead, from 

_ whence he raiſed him in a figure. "Abraham had 

| likewiſe the prin” iples of humanity to ſtruggle 
againſt. Iſaac wa is fon, his an ſon, —the fon of 


F 
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his di age,—of many proyers, and very dear to 
him. it required a ſtrong perſuaſion of faith to get 
over ſuch difficulties. He was a father, who was 
bound 70 pre/erve the life of his ſon; and to provide 
For him. lo \lay him, was like putting a knife to 
his own throat. But ſuch was his faith in the g ro- 
miſe, that he did nor heſitate, when God command- ; 
ed him to obey. There is good re:ſon to infer, that = 
neither God would have given this commandment, nor | 
would Abraham fo readily obeyed it, had not the 

promiie been made before it. Cod's promiſe, that 
in Iſudc Shull thy ſeed be called, ſecured 1/aac's lite, 
ſo that it Was not a eee could then die, 
without the promiſe ſliould fail. Abraham believed 
God's Promiſe, and was not affraid that any thing 
be could do would render it void. He was fully 
perſuaded, that at this time, killing was no murder, 

becauſe Itaac ſhould /jve aſter he was ſlain, other- 

wile the promife would not be accompliſhed, of 
Which he had no doubt. If Abraham had uot re- | 
| ceived the promiſe before he reteived this com- 
mandment, obedience would have been a direct in- 
_ tention of murder; but as the promiſe ſecured the 
fe of Iſaac, it W to no more than an em- 

barraſſment for the trial of Abraham's faith, when 
Iſaac was in no danger. Abraham does not ſeem to 
have conſulted Iſaac upon this affair, which one 7 
# Would have thought was eſſentially neceſſary ; 3 
„ When lie Was carrying the fire and the wood, he : 
E- could Hot perceive where the burnt- offering was to 
come from. Iſaac does not ſeem to have been a 

5 child, when he could carry ſo much wood upon his | 

ſhoulders ; : and had he been on to have reſiſt- 
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Trial of AB RAHAM '. Faith, &c. 29 
ed, his father would certainly not have been able 
to bind him. He muſt at Jesff have been come to 
man's eſtate, and in that caſe ought to have been 
conſulted. Abraham left all to the Lord, and per- 
formed his part as well as he could; he, no doubt, 
believed, that if the Almighty intended that he 
ſhould do any thing to his fon, he would obtain his 
conſent, otherwiſe he would diliver him out of his 
embarraſſment, in ſome other way. Happen what 
would, he intended to try, and went the whole 
length, as far as the Almighty would permit him.— — 
Iſaac was, no doubt, inſtructed in the narnre of 
the promiſe from his bank; and was taught, by 


bis father, the whole intention thereof; he might 


5 but an harth kind of ſpeech, and there was no oc- 


therefore comply with his father's deſign, from the: 
ſame principle that Abraham went in purſuing it; 
that he would raiſe him from the dead, or find Ways : 
and means to preſerve his life. Without his con- 
ſent, Abraham could never have proceeded ſo far 
as he went The Jews tells us of a ne ſpeech that 
Abraham made to Iſaac, before he bound him, but, 
like many others of Weir Kories, it ſeems to be aps... 
| IO ES | ENS 5 
We are informed in "the pai of this chap- 


; ter, that the Lord tempted Abraham. This is 


cdaſion for it in the tranſlation; for the words rea! 
: literally. Cod did try Abraham, The Febrew — 


word (Niſſuh) ſignifies to make a trial. This 18 
very applicable to the matter of fact; for it was, 
no doubt, a ſevere enough trial, to be called to 


offer up the ſon of the promiſe, 7 word, alſo. 7 
pes to exalt, or * a eee, ſo Abraham, 


after 


30 | PE of ABRARan » 4 woke 


after he was tried, he became higher ; his. faith 
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The Almighty tempts no man, the apoltle informs 
us, for ſays he, Let no man ſay, when he is tempicd, 
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tried, for their good, that they may be purified from 
fin and iniquity, but as for temptations, theſe be- 
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the Hebrew text, would have ſaved both the readers 
and commentators, a great deal of trouble in many 


places where the word 8 is ern to the Al- 
mighty. _ 1 

This appointment, concerning the eric Icing of 
1025 was confined to a certain place; at tae days 


oe A — — 
„%%% 


Moriah, upon a particular mountain, in that coun- 
. I his was the hill upon which Solomon built 
the Temple of the Lord, and to which the offering of 
| ſacrifices was afterwards confined. it, from this, 
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Abraham's faith, directing his views towards the 
great ſacrifice that he was to make of his only be- 
gotten ſon, who, in the fulneſs of time, was to be 


— 1 . 
— 2 


led to offer up Iſaac. This place was about forty ; 
miles diſtant from Heerſhebaz and conſidering the 
then ſtate of the country, and what they had to 
carry along with them, might make a journey of 
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the 


was more conſpicuous, and his character bighe rexaited, 


that he Is genre of Cod, for God tempts no man 
The Almighty indeed tries his children, as gold is 


long to another quarter. A little more attention to 


places of the Old Feſtament, and eſpecially in thoſe 


journey diſtance from Beerſheba, called the land or 


- appears, t that the Almighty Was, by this trial of 


. offered up, upon the hill where Abraham Was cal. 


three days. The mountains and country about 
, Jerulalem ſeems to have all gone by the name of 


Trial of ABRAHAM's Faith, So. 21 
the conntry of Moriah. in the days of Abraliam, bur 
that hill upon which the remple was built more 


eſpecially recived this name, becauſe it was there 
that he intended to place his name, and eſtablith his 


W for NMoriah fignifies the fear or doctrine of 


God; or a place Where God is worſhiped. "Thus 


the deſign and intention of the place, was anticipa- 
ted by its name, long before it was applied for the 
eſtabliſhed pur . of divine ſervice. There was 
ſomething in the literal fignification of the ancient 
names, of many perſons, places and things, that pointed 
out ſeveral future events, and able occurrence, 
which, to the people, who were attentive to the 
_ courſe of Providence, and how God, by the mean- 
ing of names revealed things to come, Plainly hinted 
to them, what was to happen. Ihe iin part of 
mankind, in thoſe times, were probably like thoſe 
of the ſame character i in all ages, WhO will not be⸗ 
lieve the notices of 1 heauen, unleſs they are given 
according to their peculiar taſte, and appre henſions. 


1 Was a man of another turn of mind, and 


_endowed with a bette r diſpoſition. He uot only _ 
5 obeyed the commandment concerning the ollering 
up his ſon, but went chear| fully to the place ap- 
| pointed of God. -Ne- conſidered this as an act of - 

_ worſhip, which belonged to the place where God 
was to ſet his name ; and the very name pointed 
out the place. Had there been no more meant by 

this commandment, than a trial of Abrahams faith 
and obedience, any other place would have done wt - - 

as well as mount Moriah for the purpoſe ; but this 5 

offering of Abraham's ſon, was 4 figure of him that 
WAS to vane, ina "ey ſpecial Manner, and the place 


Was 


32 27 of As RAHAM's Faith, &c. 
was named to teach Abraham, that his poſterity 
| thould, at lait, have a itanding place of worthip in 


that mountain, and that the greateſt act of obedience | 
that ever was paid to God, thould be performed 


there, by 41s SEED, in whom all the nations of the 


earth fhould be bleſſed. Our Saviour ſays, Abr ahom 


. ſaw his days ajar off, and was glad; aud, undoubt- 


edly, a perſon of Abraham's character, could not 


but perceive, that a place called the fear of God, 


had ſome very peculiar intention, and pointed out 


ſome very ſpecial event. In all periods of the 
World, ſpiritual and heaveniy minded men, have 
had ditfernt views of Providence, and divine tranſ- 
actions, from the reſt of mankind ; and though they 
have always made the beſt uſe they could of tem- 


poral good things, yet have rather paſſed through _ 


this world, than belonged to it. They have had 


their ne e in heaven, When they were Pil. 


grims upon this earth, and lived more by the hope 
of enjoying good things to come, than upon the 


preſent things they pollefled, The beſt things ; 
that belong to our ſyſtem of ſenſes, have a manifeſt 
want in them, when applied to the mind; even 
when we are in perfect health, and in good rte = 
they never ſatisfy our deſires, for we either want 
to change what we have, or deſire more than we 
are able to enjoy. But when diſtreſs and death 
approaches, they are rather encumberances, than real 


enjoyments. All the honours and pleaſures in this 


World, can neither remove an inveterate diſeaſe, nor 
55 deliver any ſinful mortal from the ſtings of an ill 
conſcience. Lo be truely happy requires more 


than we ſee, or poſſibly can enjoys 1 in this life, 


There 555 
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There have been various opinions concerning the 
"ſs of Iſaac at the time that his father was. going I 
to ſacrifice him. If we may detericine his age, ac- 
cording to the probability of the V ofaic hiſtory, ge 
mnt have been at leaſt twenty-five pears of © age, 
whatever more. His mother was ninety when me 
bore him, and ſhe lived to the age of an hund red 
twenty and ſeven. It is not very prob: able 
that Abraham was more than ten years in the land 
of the Philiſtines; and, we find, that immediately 
after he came from Moriah! to Beettheb®, his wite 
died at Kirjatharba, which was afterwards called 
| Hebron, a place about twenty-four miles from Beer- 
ſheba, which afterwards belonged to the tribe of 
Juda. There is ſome reaſon to conclude that Sa- 
rah, after the diſcovered the intention of her huſ. 


band to ſlay his ſon, purſued him, and miflingthim 
by the way at Kirjatharba, either through fatigne 


of the journey, or through the apprehenlion of 
| What was done to her fon, fell fick, and died at that 
palace; for, it is plain, the was nor with her huf- 
band when ſhe died. Now, ſuppoſe that Abraham 
had been twelve years at Gerar, his fon Iſaac, in 


this caſe, would have been five and twenty years 


of age, and, of conſequence, could not have been 
bound as a Series; without his own conſent. 
It was obſerved, that Iſaac was inſtr ncted from 
his infancy in the nature and truth of the promiſe 
of God, and knew that in him was the ſeed of his 


father Abraham to be called; when his father re- 
vealed his intention to him at the place appointed, N 


1 only have to put him in mind of Who be 


Was, that had made the promiſe, a and how ing ble 
Vor. II. 5 . 5 
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34 Trial of Animas Faith, Ge. 
it was, that even the offering of him for a ſacrifice 


at the divine commandment could endanger his life; 
for God was able to raiſe him again from the dead. 
If the faith of the ſon was as ſtrong as that of the 
father, he would have no more fear of his life than 
the other had of the lofs of his only ſon ; for, ac- 
cording to nature, the grief of the one would be 
almoſt equal to the fear of the other. A human 
parent vwuld almoſt feel as much pain in ſlaying a 
beloved ſon, as the ſon would feel from the appre- 
henſion of being killed. This particular trial of 
Abraham's faith, had more implied in it than mere- 
ly that a finite creature, like Abraham, ſhould ap. 
prove himſelf a ſervant of God. It was intended 
to diſcover to both the father and the fon, and their 
ſeed that was to come, that one of their poſterity 
mould yield ſuch perfect faith and obedience to God, 
as ſhould be the ground and foundation of all mens 
acceptance with the Deity. Iſaac was, on this oc- 
calion, an eminent type of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 
who, when he could eaſily have reſcued himſelf out 
of the hands of thoſe who made him ſuffer, W 
himſelf up n as 4 lacrifce for the fins of. 


guilty men. 


Abraham and his ſon Iſaac were, in the l 5 
of this affair, inſtructed in the nature of a vicarious 
| atonement; for, though Iſaac was ſet free from ſuf. 
fering, the Lord provided for himielf a burnt of. 

fering. The ram that was caught in the thicket 
Was a ſubſtitute inſtead of the ſon of the promiſe, 
| which ſhewed, that though all the children of the 


promiſe ſhonld be ſavedfrom death, and deſtruction, 


yet, their falvation was to be by the ſhedding of 


X 
18 
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blood; ; and that, without blood, there i is no remiſ- 
ſion of ſins. I his ſort of atonement has been the 
| Jeſt and ridicule of all the wicked of the world, 
who conſider ſin as only occaſional {lips of human 
nature, and incident to the conſtitutions of men in 


all periods of human exiſtence; but they never re- 


member that God gave man a perfect law, «nd en- 
dued him at firſt with a power to obſerve it; and 
that there was once a time when there was no.de- 
fect in the human conſtitution, 'and that all inclina- 
tions ro {in proceed from a vor tranſgrelion | 
of a divine commandinent. 


Thoſe who want ro dictate to God m * manner 5 


" of diſplaying his attributes, do really ſubſtitute. 
themſelves in his ſtead, and forget that they are 
creatures and ſinners. Were they ſenſible of cheir 

own wickednefs, they would be thankful that Je. | 

| hovah was vleaſed to ſave them by any means what. 

ſoever, and would not preſcribe to bim. 1 here is 

one thing that I may venture to affirm, that there 
are no ideas even among wicked men, that there is 
any falvation to the worthleſs without an atone - 
ment; they mult alſo believe that it would be juſt in 
themſelves to forgive offences freely. All our notions 
- of goodneſs, are confeſſed in general to come from 
God: If God is fo good as to forgive all offences 
without ſatisfaction, then why do not thoſe, who 
derive their ideas of goodneſs from him, act in the 
75 ſame manner, as they | 

Whatever ſpeculatiof 

about things of this ſort, it does not . that 
hey carry any of them into practice. 
* than all, ir r will be found an everlaſting truth that 


would deſire him to do.— 
us men may have in their cloſets 


And more 
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thoſe who moſt firmly believe in the doctrine of an 
tonement for ſin, are always moſt merciful and | 
gracions in their dilpolition, 
hen Abraham was about to ſlay his ſon, Moſes 
informs us that the angel Jehovah called to him out 
of HEAVEN, and forbade him to proceed, Who this 
anc Ci was, has aifdrded 1ome ground for conjecture. 
e me 3 affirined, that he was one of thoſe ſer- 
ving angels, Who are miniiters to thoſe who ſhall be 
heirs 01 talvat ion; but he receives too exalted à 
name to be an interior meſlenger. It rather {6ems 
probable, that it was the ſame angel which appeared 
to him before the deſtruction of Sodom, — hom he 
worſhiped as zehovah, and prayed to as God; that 
| : 5 perſon who ſays in Job, deliver him fr ok 80. 
i doun 10 the pit, for I have found a ranſom — _ 
Abe word C malecſ which is commonly rendered 
: angel or me{jenger, does not always imply a ſuperior. 
that ſends the mellenger, but is uſed to {ſignify a 
| perſon performing an office, or a piece of work, whe: 
ther he is ſent or not. The word is ſo uſed ! in Job 
i. 14. here came a meſſenger to Job, and in- 
formed him concerning the deſtruction of his ſer- 
pants by the Sabeans, when the meſſenger declared . 
that he alone was left; this plainly ſhews, that 
though he was a meſſenger, there was none ſent 
| him, for there were none left, except himſelf, 
when Jehovah. recelves the character of an angel, 
or a melſenger, it is not ſo much on account of any 
commiſlion that he receives, as on account of the 
thing he reveals, that he bears that character. . 
It is a common objection againſt the divinity, at 
Peaſt the equallity of. our redeemer with Jehovah, 
| | that 


3 


this chapter.— 
10 Abraham out f heaven, and he ſoid, Lay Saf this” 

hand upon the lad, neither do thou any thing unto him; 1 
| for now T1 know that thou Jear % God, ſeeing that 

thou ho fe not withheld For Jon, thine only Jon, 5 am 
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thut he is called one ent, an angel, or meſlenger; 
but thoſe who make this objection, ought to conſi- 
der, that FJehwah may be a meſſenger to us, With- 
out having any ſuperior to ſend him, yea, without 


being {ent at all. He who informs us of what we 


do not know, is, to us, a meſſenger of knowledge. 


This me /ſ-nger, who appeared unto, and called to 
Abraham, was 0 /- o{s Jehovah tor being a mef/c nger, 


nor leis a meſſenger jor being Jehobabb. This is the 
name that he aſlumes, when he reveals his favours 


to ſinners, the meſſenger Jebovah. Coming and 
ſending, are, in this reſpect the fame with kim for 
: ſuppoung it is not good Engliſh to ſay, that one ſends 
bimfel, yet, w hen he comes of his own accord to 
deliver a meſſage, he does the ſame thing, and it is 
not worth while to dupute about worde, when we 
know the ſenſe. hat it was none, except the Al- 
mighty, that ſpake | in this character, will! appear 


froin the angePs own words, in the 12th verle of 


And the angel / the Lord called 


, £53 
This angel i is the fans: EE he is called God, 1 55 


in the firit verſe, and 1s faid to have tried Abr aham; 
for he there commands him to offer up his ton, and 
in rhe 12th verſe, declares his fatisfaction with the 
trial he had made; for he bays, thou haſt not wit ' 
held thine only jon from me In this inſtance 8 
Abr abam, and ſeveral others of the ancient believers. 
in all ages paſt, there is a ltr ong pr oof, that if men 


be clie ved 
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believed and tearel Cod, according as his word 
| teaches them, they would become maſlers ot all 
| thoſe unruly paſſions and appetites, that lead | 
them into fo many errois in conduct, and make 
them commit ſo mauy grievous ins againſt God. 
By faith in the divine word we fee, from {criprare. 
_ hiſtory, that men have overcome the V ronge/. paſo 
ſtonc, and obeyed God, in oppotition even to what 
was molt ſtrongly implanted ; in the ir nature, There 
is hardly any paliion more ſtrong)y planted in the 
nature of a human parent than the love of an only 
child; than the 105 6 of ones counts . Yet Abra- 
ham, at the commandment of God, left his native 
land, and, on account of the fine authority, went 
to offer up his only on, the ſon of the promiſe,— 


* Any perſon who will affirm, that the love of plea- 


ſure, or the luſts of the fleſh, are more ftrongly 1 in- 
grafted in our nature, than the love of our country 
and our offepring, it will be needleſs to diſpute with 
them, for they are really mad. It is no uncom- 
mon thing to hear ſome young, and even ſome old 
 libidinous ſons of luft, and debauchery affirm, that it 
is impoſſible to reſiſt the impulſe of their deſires 
when they meet with a ſuitable object. I would 
only aſk ſuch advocates for fin, whether, notwith- 
ſtanding all the propenſities of nature, and the agree 
ablen is of the objec7, if, upon the very moment of 
approaching to enjoyment, a iword, by the hand 


of an enemy, was immediately pointed to the 


breaſt of the lover, whether it would not make 
ſome alterations ix nature, and cool the deſires 
of the fleſh? This plainly declares, that rhe 
mind can manage the impulſe of the body; and 5 
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the love and fear of God was a ruling principle in 
the mind, it would make the ſoul matter of that 
material Tylkeing that ſhe immediately acts in, and 
would not ſuffer her to be a dupe to carual deſires. 
As an inſtance that it is not nature, but corruption = 
joined with luſt, that influences, looſe perions to 
purſue carnal gratifications, we may obſerve, that 
other animals, in which nature has placed as ſtrong 
propenſities for propogating the ſpecies, as in man- 


kind, are not ſolicited by the beauty or deformity 


of the object, provided it is a natural one, but pur_ 
ſue their deſires with one, as eaſily as another. 
This thews, that they purſue appetite becaule it is . 
natural, and have not their deſires heated by 1 imagina- 
as thoſe of mankind are. From this it appears 
plain, that if wild imaginations incline men to folly, 
a well regulated mind will diſpoſe them to wiſdom, 


; There! is a time when the appetites may be reſtrain- 


; ed, and kept m ſubjection, and by good tutorage 


ndnd education, may be made the ſervants of reaſon and I 


religion; but when once they are indulged, they 
take the lead and become maſters inſtead of ſer- 
vants. It is not natural to men, to deviate from 


| both nature and religion. 1 and conſcience _ 


are natural to all men, except idiots, and neither of | | 
| theſe teach us to purſue unlawful indulgences.— 
Thoſe who affirm, that God implanted in the nature 

5 of man a propenſity to gratify his luſts, when they _ 
| crave gratification, may as well blame the Al- 
1 mighty for all the unnatural propenſities we acquire 
by Habit and indulgen * for many of theſe are 

more ſtrong than what i is natural to us. The e. 
8 ceſſive deſie 2 wing proceeds from the ſame cauſe - 


that. 


„ ieee 6 


that an inordinate deſire of pleaſure doth ; the ſame | 


may be ſaid of the deſire of tobacco, Which! is, at 


firſt, very unatural to men, but by habit and prac- 
tice becomes more neceſſary than even daily food. 


Any deſire, whatſoever, when not kept under the 


dictatesof conſcience, will ſoon go beyond the bounds 


of nature, and become more neceſſary in its unnatu- 


ral ſtate than when it was merely natural. It is- 
from this, that many old people, after their powers 


to ay their deſires are gone, are yet more new 
in their deſires, than when they were young; and 
if they had the power, would grow worſe and ers; 
If ſach things were natural to men, the delire 


would decline with nature, Which we find is not 
the caſe. Nothing can reſtrain the paſſions and ap- 
petites within the bounds of nature and reaſon, SLY 


cept the fear of God ſhed abroad in the heart — 
_ This will do it effeFually, and cauſe men to make 


uſe of the other endowments which God hath g given 
them, to keep in order thoſe natural defires, which, 


when unreſtrained, become unnatural and ſinful. 


The ſame faith which made Abraham get the better 
of his natural affedtion, will make the filthieſt man 
in che world overcome his /z/?s, or the moſt cove- 
tous man get the better of the love of the world: 
| The divine word, as a principle of action, brings 
down every ſtrong hold, and renders every thought 
obedient to the authority of Jeſus Chriſt. Were per- 


- ſons of high authority as wiſe as they ought to he, 


they would ſtudy, inſtead of all other ſyſtems, to. 
recommend the word of God to their ſubjects; for 
without the underſtanding. thereof, ſuppoſe rhey 
thould make: the one half ae che other, thoſe. 
khat 


_ 
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chat remained would rebel againſt them, or, by mu- 
tual conformity with them in (in, bring down the 


judgments of God upon their heads. 


After Abraham was ſet free from. his embarraſs. 
ment concerning the offering of his ſon, he gave a 


particular name to mount Moriah. He called it 
Tehovab-jireh. In the margin of our Bibles this 


name is interpreted the Lord will ſee, or provide. 
Becauſe the writers of lexicons have rendered 
Jireb by videt and videbit, thole who have made 


tranſlations of this paſſage have rather foll8Wed the 


Latin than the Hebrew, and have interpreted Jeho- 


vah-jirch the Lord will ſee, and have added he will | 


provide, becauſe he provided a ram to Abraham in- 


Read of his fon Iſaac. I would rather chooſe to 


render theſe words Fehovah will viſit or make im- 
elf known, and ſo it has a future ſignification, and 
is a prophecy of the coming of the Meſſiah, who 

was to manifeſt God to the world upon this very 
mountain in the ſecond temple. As for the latter 


part of this verſe, it appears to have been totall7 


miſtaken by our tranſlators, They render it, as it 
is to this day, in the mount of the Lord it ſball be 
5 15 ſeen, The original is Aſher Jeomer Hajom Behar | 
Fiebovab. Jireh. When this is joined with the for- 
mer part of the verſe, the whole will read in this 
manner. And Abraham callod the name of that 
| place Folk will viſit s for it ſhall be ſaid i in thoſe ER 
Hays, Jehovah ſhall be ſeen upon the mount. It is 
therefore a manifeſt prophecy of the revelation of 
the Son of God, who was to appear in his glory i 7. 
his remple, and make the attributes of God and his 
[5 ways known to men. There is alſo reaſon to con | 
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clude, that, on this. occaſion, there was a. viſion 
made to Abraham; for Morzah ſignifies a, viſion, 
and joined with the word mountain, Ggnities the 
mountain of viſion, or revelation. It is not im- 
probable that the Apgel Jehovah gave him a mani- 
feitation of that appearance he was to make in the 
fame place, in the fulneſs of time; and Abraham's 
words are only a ſort of a deſcription of the viſion 
| he ſaw; for the whole verſe is.a ſort of rhapſody, 
like the words of one that was in a rapture with | 
What he was ſaying. The words 7ehovah-7irch, mY 
| Fehovah- Feareh, are the burden of his ſpeech. He 
| ſpeaks like a man in a tranſport, who had juſt cone 
from venoldiug lomething that had engroſſed all his f 
thoughts be Lorg will viſit—the Lord on that day ; 
vi. + ppear on this mountain, The whole beauty of N {+ 
the text is loſt for want of underſtanding the ſpirit | 
of it. But when we conſider the patriarch juſt now 
freed n a ſtrange embarraſſment, and, over and 1 5 
above, favoured with a viſion of a perſonage Who 
| ſhould come from heaven, and tabernacle in human 
Fleſh upon Mount Moriah, in the -ſulneſs of time, \ 
2 we may well conceive the meaning of this rhapſod xp. | 
"The Lord will viſit.—The Lord will appear on this 
I mountain in thoſe days. It ſeems more like the 
ſpeech of a man wild in his imagination through 5 
tranſport of joy, than merely the ſpeech of a per- 
ſon N a mountain, or e a matter of lime 
ple fact. 55 . | 
There is one thing chat may be . concern. 8 
ing all the viſions that were made to the patriarchs, 
and that is, their principal ſigvification was future, 
5 and looked d. to . to come. Perſons, 


ho 
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N v ho read the Scriptuy es without care and attention, 
ae ready to imagine that thoſe revelations. that 


were made to Abr ham, Iſaac, and Jacob, were 


only meant as particular favours to them. as extra- 


ordinary men, or to anſwer particular purpoſes to 


them in the time of their trials and afflictions; but, 


they had a much more high and noble end. ITbe 7, 
were intended as notices of a more bright diſplay of 
divine glory that was to be made, in which thou- 
ſands of millions were as much intereſted, as the 


_ perſons to whom they were immediate'y ſigniſied. 


Ihe principal deſign of all the ancient revelations 


to the patriarchs, was to ſhew to them, and the 
| world, that their final and everlaſting happineſs de- 5 
pended upon a work that was to be performed by 
the Melliah in the latter days; hence, they had 


the goſpel preached to them, as well as we have, 
and they were inſormed of thoſe glad tidings of 


great joy to all people, that a Saviour ſhould come, 


who thould, by his obedience unto the death, Fes. 
deem the chief of ſinners from death and deſtruc- | 


tion, —who ſhould enlighten the world, and make 
8 Usht ariſe out of darkneſs. All theſe things the 
ancient believers had in their view as objects of 
hope, whica made thenr rejoice in expectation, that 
though they would not live to ſee that day, they 
thould yet enjoy the benefit thereof, and, at laſt, 


be raiſed up into everlaſting life, when their Re. 


deemer ſhould have compleated tho whole myitery _ 15 | 
ot Providence, and fiaithed the great drama of this ; 
ſyſtem. Th glaſs through which they ſaw things 


to come, was as perfect and true as that through 


which we e ſee things that are palf, and they were 
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28 certain that the Redeemer ſhould come and ful. 


fil righteouſneſs, as we are that he is come. i hey 
rejoiced i in the hope of his coming, and we rejoice 
in the perſuaſion that he has finiſhed tranſgreſſion. 
But they had one thing in common with us, name- 
5 ly 5 che hope of a bleſſed reſurrection at the laſt day. 


5 | I kuow that a biſhop of the church of England, to 
whom I once paid my reſpects ſome years ago, in 


a A Publication, which did not pleaſe his Lordihip's 


vanity, has affirmed, that the ancient Hebrews knew 
nothing of the reſurrection of the juſt, nor of a 
Future [tate of rewards and puniſhments, except 
only @ few, who kept it a profound ſecret from the 
reſt. But great men are not always wiſe, nor have 
biſhops all the knowledge in the world, It is real- 
| ly a great diſgrace to a church, which profeſſes to 
believe revelation, to have a biſhop really or wil- 
fully ignorant of what he might eaſily have known. 
Dr Lowth, now biſhop of Oxford, who under- 
_. ood the ſubject perfectly, endeavoured to ſet the 
© biſhop right, but it was all to no purpoſe, for his 
: Lordſbip of Glouceſter was determined to remain in 
 - Ignorance. When 1 come to the Hiſtory of Job, 
which will happen i in a lecture or two, I ſhall con. 
ider thi: ſubje& more fully. I only now obſerve, 
that Abraham was not worthy of the character that 
nas been given him by God, provided he concealed | 
from his family, and poſterity, a doctrine that was 


revealed to him in very ſtrong terms. How was it 
poſſible that all the families of the earth could be 


Pleſſeſl in his ſeed, if the Meſſiah was not to raiſe 2 
them up at the laſt? For, many of them were dead 
+1: Pelore that Jeſus came, and could receive nothing 


temporal 
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temporal from him, and many of the families of the 


the earth were dead before Abraham was born, and 


could not receive any favour that related to Canaan, 


or any temporal favour whatſoever. It was, there - 


fore, a poor promiſe made to Abraham, that his 


| ſeed ſhould bleſs all nations, and yet the whole ſnould 
be kept a ſecret, till many ages were paſt, when ſo 
much depended upon the underſtanding thereof. 


There is ſomething very extraordinary in the idea 


that the doctrine of rewards and puniſhments 


ſhould have been a real ſecret to all the Jews, ex- 


cept a few, till the time of the Babyloniſh capti- 
vity, when ſo much depended upon the knowledge 
thereof, to all individuals. If there was no more 
neceſſary in the knowledge of a future ſtate, tan 
to make men datifal to their ſuperiors, in this 
world, the extraordinary Providence that attended 
the Jewith theocracy, might, in ſome particulars, 
ſupply the place thereof; — but as there is no more 
neceſſary to make them ſerve God in ſpirit, and in 
truth, than the fear of temporal puniſhment, one 
Would think that the knowledge of a future ſtate 
was neceſſary to make men ſerve God, from a prin- 
ciple of hope, which is one of the ſtrongeſt prin- 
ciples in any religion we know of. But what 
proves plainly that the ancient Jews knew a future 
| ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, is, the apoſtle 
informs us, that the goſpel was preached unto them 


as well as unto us; Now, it is acknowledged by 


both ſides of this diſpute, that life and immortahty ol 
was brought to light by the goſpel; it is therefore 
à {ure concluſion, that all, to whom the gofpel have 

| been preached, have. had information of a future 


"ou 


* A» 
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ſtate of life and immortality. One would not ima- 


gine, that the knowledge of the goſpel, before the 


law. of Moſes, was any way darkened by any thing 
that God revealed to him; for the doctrine of ia-rl-" 


fices and atonements could be of no {igniticancy, 


provided they had not ſome view with regard to the 


life to come; for we are fully aſſured; by the apoſ- 


Ute, that they were inſufficient to take away lin, as 
to the tou], any farther than they were figures of 


good things to come. They therefore were a ſort 


of goſpel tymbols, that taught the church that the 
© atonement, which ſaved, tne ſoul, depended upon 
| ſo.jething that was tigured and repreſented by thoſe 
ſacriſi as. And the true believers of the divine in- 


ſt191i93;of the Jewilh ordinances, which were not 


merely political, were as well aſſured of ſalvation, 
by What was, ligniſied to them, as Abraham was, 
that Chriſt ſhiould, in the fulneſs of time, (upon 
monnt Moriah) viſit his church in perſon, upon the 
earth. I here is orfe thing which ſhews that if the 
| Kate of the Jewilli theocracy was only ſupported by 
 thaftextraordinary Providence which attended it, 
that the appointment was no ways ſufficient for 
_ theiend propoſed; for there never was a people in 
this world, whoſe hiſtory. is recorded, that ſo often 
forgot the viſible appearances of Providence, by 
which they were puniſhed. —And it plainly appears, 
3 from the hiſtory of that people, that their chief 
blame reſted upon their de ſpili ing thoſe ordinances, 
where mercy and the pricious {avours of God were 1 
pointed out. We never find them blamed for not 
remembering that Corah, Dathan, and Abiram, were 
allowed up by an earthquake, though we find 


them | 
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them frequently condemned for not onßdering the 


ordinances that were given them upon, mount 
Horeb. While they h. ad no other views than . hat 
related to this life, they ſoon forgot all that hag 
happened 85 them, but when they -evefally: obters. 
ved the, ordinances which related to a future ſtate, 55 
we ſeldon hear any mention of their rag elfen. 
In a word, there are no miſeries that can happen 


by any temporal Punifliment, in this, v 'orlg, but 
e daring linners for ſome. trantient pleaſures 


|. 


will ſuffer, but. if they. ,are.tolly. periuaved: of A 


reckoning Bin: del and a future judgement, : to. 


| come, they w ill. hardly: run the rk: rom hence 


it is manifeſt that no. doctri ine, ig of more lervice tp 


civilſociety, than, the doctrine of a in wie fare, f 
rewards aud pur inments.— Upon the whole, If 


any perſon will venture, to aflirin, that there was no 


goſpel preached before. the time of. the E ?abyloniſh 
captivity, or before. the coming of our Saviour, 


then they will manifeſtly, contradict the apoltle; hut 


| unleſs. they can prove that the apoitle Was, in an 


error, they will never be able to prove that the 


ancient Jews knew nothing. of a ſuture Kate of re- 
: wards and puniſhments, „ 1 | 2 


Abraham, no goubr, taught his ee what « Gol 


os hs knew hs . wack command e ee to | 


walk in his ways: now, if Abraham iuſtructed his 


houſe in what he knew him! elt, there is no man- 


ner of doubt, but they were acquainted with 


what is to 1 hereafier, as well as what was 


to happen i in this life. It muſt therefore be 


85 ablurd to luppoſe that the, whole leed of Abra- 


ham, i 


N 


„. 
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_ x ham, except a few, ſhould have been ignorant 
of what their father taught them, and ſet forth by 
. his example. But there is another thing further 
tcdo be conſidered, whether there is any reaſon to 
believe that, from the beginning of the world, an 


ö 
| information of fellowſhip with God in the next 


world, was neceſſary to make men meet for it in 
this? or, whether being made meet for it in 
this, was not always neceſſary for the enjoyment 
thereof? If the knowledge of a future ſtare was 
| not effentially neceſſary for the obtaining of eternal 
ſprritual happineſs, I do not ſee for what end our 
Saviour came into the world, or for what purpoſe 
us coming was ſo long announced before he came; 
for, if men living in Ignorance of future commu- 
nion with God, might enjoy it as well as thoſe who 
aære inſtructed therein, the coming of our Saviour, in 
1 chat caſe, muſt have been a very needleſs experiment. 
a | When Jeſus came, we find him as a prophet in- 
.  FArudting his diſciples, and the Jews, in what Moſes | 
FE | and the prophets had ſaid of him before; now, the 
k law of Moſes, and the doctrine of the prophets, 
| were allowed as a common privilege to all the 
Ileus, and if the end of Chriſt's coming was point- 
ed out there, then We and immortality muſt have 
been known to them, otherwiſe, Moſes muſt have 
taught a doctrine without — end, Which en. 5 


nt abſurd to ſuppoſe. 


= 


—_—_ 


{WM There is one thing further to be confidieied: 4 
=_ -cerning Abraham in this place, that the renewing 
1 of the promiſe to him is particularly pointed at his 
if Feed, in the ſingular number ;—and thy feed ſpall 

1 . the gate of lis enemier. This marmer of ex- 
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Tal of ASRANAN'T Faith, Go. of 
preſſion is made uſe of to lead che view of che 


reader to the true ſeed of Abraham, that the pro- 
miſe eſpecially related to. The apoſtle explains the 


meaning of this place very diſtincti). Now, to 
Abraham, and his ſeed were the promiſes made, . 8 


ſaith not unto ſeeds, as of 2 but as of one, ant 
of thy ſeed, which is Chriſt *, Concerning this 
one ſeed it is affirmed, that he chan polleſs the gata 


of his enemies; —and this the Meſſtah did; When 


| he ſubdued principalties and powers, and mane a 
few of them openly, triumphing over them in his 


uf. Our Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt had a 


right *6 take poſſeſſion of the gate of his enemies, 


d the' wor@5traſh ſigniſies to poſſefs upon a legal 


tene, by an hereditary right. This right was 
for founded upon promiſe, -I uill give bim the: 
| Bedthin for his inheritance, and the utter moi parts. 
of the earth for a poſſe ſion f. Our Saviour ob- 
_rathed ! alſo a right by redemption ; he died, and 


ve the price of his blood for the ſalvation of. his 
nes; and, in conſequence thereof, he exercifes 


W power to ſecure his right. Ihe Pſalmiſt men- 
tions @ day of bis power, when his people ſball be = 
. Made willing t, when thofe that were his enemies 

Mall become his ſincere children, and /oving friends. 


Phe operation of the power uf Chriſt upon the 5 


hearts of his enemies, is one of the moſt wonder⸗ 

4 ful operations that is to be feen in the whole fy- 8 8 
ſtem of the works of God. An amazing inſtanee 
n ww 3 — the — of e wm” 5 
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thouſand of his. moſt inveterate enemies, by the 


preaching of his death and reſurrection, were made . 
his moſt” zealous friends. Ihe apoſtle Peter, by 
| preaching the name and character of Jeſus, whom 
they had ſlain as a male factor, was the inſtrument 
of converting an amazing multitude to the obedi- 
ence of Chriſt. I he power of Jeſus was, on this 


occaſion, marvellouſly diſplayed ; for, without ſome 
inviſible divine influence, it was impoſlible for all 
the oratory of the univerſe to have overcome the 
prejudices of thoſe enemies of the Son of God. 
But ſuch was the power that attended the doctrine 


of a crucified Chriſt, that, even his betrayers and 
- murderers were made to confeſs him to be the true- 
Mleſſiah, and their Saviour. It was on this occaſi- 
on that he po/z//ed the gate of his enemies, and Was 
declared to be the Son of God, with power. It is a 
ſtrong prooff of the divinity and authenticity of the 


Scriptures, that the ancient prophecies and promi- 


ſes concerning the Meſſiah, that were made at ſuch 
a diſtance of time from the accompliſhment, ſhould 
have been ſo particularly fulfilled, that it is not poſ- 
fible for a ſober man to compare the predictions with 
the facts which happened, but he muſt conclude 
that theſe are the very things that were ſpoken _ 
of by Moſes and the prophets. This is alſo a ſtrong 
foundation for the faith of ſuch as fear God with „ 
| ſpect to things that are yet to come, and are ſtill in 
the womb of the promiſe; for, as we have ſo ma- 
ny thouſands of years experience of the divine ve- 
racity and faithfulneſs, with regard to things that 
are pat, we have no reaſon to o doubt, that he who 


9 335 has 


2 Eh . 


7 if Anna aw'F Faith; ec. Ft 


"nr "Jas been always faithful to his word will ever fail, 

= or come ſhort in any thing he has promiſed. 

x In reading the ancient hiſtory, of the per egrina- 

7 tions of the patriarchs, we are ready at firſt to con» 
f 


clude, that their travels are more extenſive than 

they really were. One would hardly expect, that 

' Moſes would have wade uſe of ſuch ſtile concern - 

| ing Abraham's travelling from Beerſheba to Jeruſa- 

SL SL Oe Jem; when it is found only to be forty miles diſ- 

by tance. After Abraham and his little retinue had 

$ © travelled part of three days, it is ſajd, that he on- 
1 I ſaw the place 4. ar of, when yet the whole 
journey might have been performed i in two days. 
Perhaps tlie country was not. patent in thoſe days, 

nor te highways 1 in good repair, and the ſerv ants 

were loaded with a 8 of wood, prepared to 
burn the ſacriſice. Abraham was indeed old, bat * 

 *then he rode upon an afs, which, in that part o the 

world is not much inferlor to one M our horſes, 

The whole of the land of Cangan conliſted of but 

; 'A few days j journey; 3. for, from Beerſheba | to, Cæſa- 
5 ria Philippi, Which was, 2 64 whole length of Palz- 
ſtine, there were not above. an hundred and ſixkt / 
miles from north to. ſouth ; and, where it Was 
broadeſt, it was not above, the ty, miles from eaſt to 
wieſt.— It is probable, that they. travelled flow wn 

: : thoſe days, and, in, er nary caſes, they could nat 

proceed fait 1 ig their journies, as they carried all 

_. their/ ſubſtance along with them: from, place. to place. 

x Flocks and herds could only. move: lowly, and they 
would be obliged ; alſo. ro. duręct their ſtages, accard- 15 

ding to the e of, the fields and paltures that 

* were in their wi Ut would appear, that in the 


G 2 day's 


Trial. of Arn N'. Raw. 
ys .of the 25 the world was but thinly 
and kllat the tenure of lands was not 
Sthers mW It is not probable that ſuch mul- 

ple, 7 their flocks, and , bergs, 
erty to hae roamed about, 38 


ex to many dangers; 35 "and vet, 
| hole we Bede To oy in 
thoſe Places 'where there were kings, monarchies, 
op ſoine forms of palice. It is ſeldom that we heir 
f ſhepherds, and thoſe who led a rural life, draw. 

vg. the Word, or engaging in war. War is a 


em of behaviour that took its riſe from monarchs, 
_ er, perſons .who witited to have domimian over 


others, ho were at more pains to work upon the 
vicious habits of individuals, than to encourage vir- 
tue, or reſtrain vice. Had there been no ſin, there 
Would have been uc kings but God, and where there 
de the fe welt vices, there will always be the leſs 15 
occaſiott for. we, welt fians of dominion will ſeldom 
5 appear We do not 7 in the whole hiſtory of 
Abraham, though he Was 2 prince, and a jo: ©... 
. N ge dommunity, that he ever exerciſed ay 
Jominion, or prattiſed any penal. wo. 5 
A n Puniltnvents i inflicted in his .family 
that we read - of. Pfu poſe that this proceeded = 
from his teaching Ni le to walk in the Ways. of 5 
B og gd. H al magiſtrates would behave as Abraham 


1 Theſe are only ee tor 5 

„ ſloth, ar ungodlineſs of rulers, and 

ſits df the curſe of God upon ſociety. The 

r Tar, und Need i very fully _ 
: 2 


„here Would be no occaſion, for jails, .bailiffs, 3 


Trial 7 Maui 7 Fabth. g. By 
diſcuſſed by Moſes, and yet we never meet. with 
dle ſmalleſt hint, that ever there were any acts of 
\ ; iderial authority, in the way of puniſhment, 
7 | del! in their famihes. As for Abraham, . it does 
F not appear that there were any acts af wickedneſs, 

worthy of legal cognizance, committed in his houſe, 
5 though hie amily conſiſted of teveral hundreds of .- 
5 perſons. And, as for his fon lſasc, he ſeems. to 
1 have had as regular 4 Say hn bo his father; and, 
* there is not the ſmalleſt notice, that there was any 
diſorder 1 in his family, worthy of the conſideration 
of a civil magiſtrate, all his life-time. In the fa- 
5 mily of Jacob, there were ſeveral atrocious crimes 
committed by fome of his ſons, partic. larly by ju- 
dah and Reuben, for Which, we do not find that 
they were puniſhed in this world. But, chis point 
ſhall be conſidered, hen we come to the family f 
Iacob. What ! intend, by what has been.guſt now = 
J. obferved, is, that if rulers woulg.be at Paine o 
= have their ſubjects inſtructed righzly ia theifear of , 
| God, and the nature of aue googdpeſs,. they ond: 
1 have little occaſiop F for BY! pena, Jaws,,or arc 
authority. 
The a AIR of the community ale toheabe 
| firſt, object of the magiltrazes, Fare and attention; 
for if all the peſts were wall inſtracted in the 

Knowledge af Ggd, from their infancy, 4hene. md 
be occaſion for fewer laws, and there pid be dale 
| Hom any <auſe. for , making, pſe,,gf, eqercige, wer. 2 

Though there may bel ſome inſtances. of perſons ed · * 

dated in the principles,of divine Enowledge, awaking 

6  ſhip-wregk of their faith, and. ———— 3 
= -than conn Mpligares, vt. this as der . .to 

| their 


{ . "TH of ABR AN bu rim, ve. 


brenn cation, but” to their Having an opportunity 


tf fleeitig"« over no "A party 1 more! Juitec 4 to their inch. 

nation. Butsif god abe. on WW as general in a 

country, Arif to Be vie dus was" di gracetul, 

ethongh there' mig krbe fittle merit orb! ſome per!: "ns 
abltatnitng from'evil, yet: ſociety: 05 1d DE the bet- 
iter thereof, -antl there w ould be” "Tels dccaſion for 
the practice of penal laws, and Aces. hen 

- once the principles of the fear of the Lord are fre- 
"quently repeated in the minds of men i will be a very 

* difkcult taſk to-eradicate them Atootthir, There 
are many inſtances of the miere force of education in 


the minds of wicked men, chen they Are in diftreſs, ; 


or at the point of Gath ; theſe ideas'of their firſt 
education return upon them, With double force, 
and either produce the falutary effects of repentance 


and reformation; or-prove a molt levere pteniſhment 
to tlie apoſtate. If a magiſtrate is not relip! ous,” 


c and fears the-Lhred, he will be a Plague inſtead of 
a bleſling to ſociety z his example Will miſlead others, 
Das well ab his partidity in the execution of jultice 


Sill injure many. - There 1 18 no- reaſon to expect 8 


co juſtice where the fear of God is. wanting. ' Abra- 
*ham's*Jealoufy was well founded; he knew that 


tbere was no ſafety in any country wit hout it. . 


This obſervation of the patriarch ought” to be con 


5 i fidered' ſerioutly by Al rulers of natidns-and lig. 
__ »:doms 5 withont chis' divine Prhieſple, The thrones of 


| s monarchs. avill Stake to thely. Fondation, and their 


*.crowns' totter on their beads: FP lere is" 4 remarka- 
ble inſtance of this obſervation | in the caſe of the : 
ren tribe after their revolting y bn le houle ot 


45 


0 David. ?Jeroboam ſeduced them Trefft klie fear and 


worſhip 
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| worſhip of the true God, by ſetting up objects of 2 


falſe worſhip at Dan, ind; Bethel; in conſequence 
of this all manner * ien de abounded, and 
ſuch convulſions h appened | in the nation, that threa- - 
tened its total downfal, and, in the concluſion, 
effected it. It became common, after the fear of God, 


departed fr on the Ifr aelites, for the ſubjects to . 
5 ſalſinate their kings, by which there were reyolu- . 
tions almolt every year, and Tomeriies more fre- 
quent. A magiſtrate holds his life upon a very. 


precarious tenure, v. hen his ſubjects are not in- 


| ſtructed in the bor of God. If the manners of a 
people are not very ſoft and mild, there are 101 


Dowers whaiſoer er that will - be able to reſtrain. 


them, except the power of the goſpel, _ "This, will. 2 
render the minds © of. men gentle without! being 


ned] 
Heminate, obedient, without being mean, and duti-. 


ful without being laviſh. In thoſe barbarous times, 


preceding the reformation in Europe, not withſtan d-- 
ing, that princes. carried their arbitrary. power. 28 


far as they well could, the hiſtory of chat periad. i in 
N forms us, that very few of thoſe tyrants came ta i 
their graves in the ordinary way. of mankind, but. 
were murdered by their own ſubjects, and ſoine- 
times by their neareſt relations. 5 Withont the fear 


* 


of God, a landing. army are no more than legions. 
of armed ruffians, that. will be as. ready to drab: 


their ſwords againſt their | foy ereign, and their 


: country, as in their defence. The iear of the Al- 
mighty is the trus balis of loyalty, and the only. 


ſound principle of B atr dotiſm; without it, all Pro- | 
fellions of loyalty are only court- incrigues, intend- 


He" to be 4 cover of 55 Wi to ſerve Private inte- 
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_ 7 Au Are fai. 
reſt, and profeſſions of parriotiſni are ay the effu⸗ 


ſidris of facious ſpirits, who are never ſatisfied but 
When they are in the midff of anarchy, or at the 
head of tyranny. Std as fear the Lord ſincerely, 
are loyal from priniciple, without having any imme. 
: date view to private ere, and they will, from 
_ the fame principle, refiſt power 
chanel contrary to-the honour of that God whom 
_ they fear. Kings, and cotintries, afe to Chriſtians 
ke car avafaries ant their owners; believers carry h 
2 while in them, and pay the landiord his fare, ac. 
; to the ſtatutes of the caravanſary, then 
| 8 , and go their way. They do not quar- 
mi with che maſter for taking his fare according to 
ature; but, if he ſhould make encroithimients, 
5 contrary to the rules of the caravanſary, they 
£ mplan, and, perhaps, refuſe his demands; 
of chiey cotld nbt reſiſt him, they would give 
him no revereme ir their hearts, becauſe he world, 
if ſach a cafe, deſerve none. A man's coutitry auf 
Haag are like his Roufe and his landlord, if he does 
not ike them he may change them, aud go eie. 
where but, he ſhould not pretend to make ever 
5 pe do the fame thing, for, in ſuch a cafe, 5 
Be wet ſoon find the countfy he Went to Hke that = 
Which he left. Every man, that is cme to the 
years of diſcretion, has as good a right to chufte 
bis codntry as to chaſe ks bufttieſs er profeſſion; 
aud, it is ridiculous to affirm, beczuſe a ' perfon' is 
_ in lach  tratibit, chat Ke is the property of 
that country. Upon the whale, men Hke Abra- 
ham, Who are im à ſtate of pilgritaag e, wilt be cates 
Kill not to engage tow much is g affairs of ati 
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country; they will be patriots at large, wiſh well 


to all, bat look for an heavenly and better coun- 
try. Suck perſons will be ſober and peaceable ſub- 
jects, wherever they come, and will never ſtudy to 
diiturb the ac ie of any ſtate, where they may 


happen to reſide. True notions of the fear and 
worſhip of God naturally make men ſober and 
pe xceable, and, if it were poſſible to have thrones 
and crowns eſtabliſhed upon the fear of Jehovah, 
we would fee nations behave very differently from 
what they generally do. But this is what we muſt 


not expect, till the kingdoms of this world become 


the kingdoms of the Lord, and of his Chriſt. ow 
Pure and undefiled religion is profitable for all 


men, and good for all nations; and al! perſons of 


inſluence, of power and anthority, ſhould ſtudy to 


promote it. There is no ſafety in this world, or 
in ne next, W ithout it. Men, who do not fear 
God, will never honour the king, nor love. any 
country. They will, without this fear, be only 
like the cattle, who hve: the beſt paſture, but care 
ſor no place more than another, but for the ſake of 5 
gr atifying their appetites. 55 


Before we conclude this diſcourſe, it may 12 ne- 
ceſlar / to conſider two particular things in the hi- 


{tory of Abraham z the firſt is, the form and man- 
ner of worſhip he obſerved, ms his behaviour upon 


the death of Sarah. We are informed, that, while 


Abraham abode in the land of the Philiſtines, at 
Beerſheba, he planted a grove, and called upon h 


Jehovah, the everlaſting God. Before the vine 5 


of the law to Moſes, the Worſhippers of God were 
not contined to any particular * in ſerving of 
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him. Groves of trees, ſituated in retired places, 


were e uſed for chapels, or places of worſhip; they 


| ſeem to have been incloſed plots of ground, round 
the borders of which ic rows of trees were plait- 
ed, and the middle part was open, whe: eby they 


faw the heavens, and contemplated the wonderful 


works of God. Þ Theſe ſerved for a cool retreat i 
from the ſun in the time of ſultry heat, and were 
alſo a ſhelter from wind and ſtorms, when they hap- 


pened. Places of this tort are undoubtedly well 


calculated for promoting meditation, and for collect. 
ing thoſe ideas that are ſcattered in the buſtle of 
life, and the hurry of buſineſs, They are fine re- 
tirements for heavenly- minded perſons to converſe 
with tkeir Maker, and to pour out their ſouls to 
that benevolent Saviour who takes pleaſure in them 
that fear him. The original deſign of groves was 
noble and excellent, but, like many good inſtitu- 
tions, it became afterwards to be abuſed. Thoſe 
devote retirements of religious and godly men were, 
in proceſs of time, proſtituted to the purpoſes of 
impiety, idolatry, and ancleannefs. Inſtead of be. 
Ing places of meditation and prayer for the children 
of God, and the reſort of grave and ſober perſons, 
they were made places of aflignation, where the 
ungodly aſſembled ; and the ſecret retirements of 
the laſcivious and: the vicious. Groves were un- 
doubtedly very healthful and agreeable places of 
worſhip in thoſe countries where the heat is great, 
and where it rains m. In fine weather, de- 
votion performeg a grove will be more animated 
than any religzonget ſervice performed in the fineſt 


ctheard. nM Zuroße reſe oratories, which the 
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: patriarchs uſed for divine worſhip, were alſo the 
places where they offered ſacrifices ; in theſe, there 
Was an altar for offering all forts of oblations, 


which, till the giving of the law, ſerved as types 


and figures of the Meſſiah. The Hebrews called 


an altar Mizbeach, which ſignifies the place where 


they killed ſacrifices, —a little eminence raiſed above 


the ground, upon which animals were laid to be 
flain ; or, when ſlain, were burned and conſumed 
to aſhes. When the altar and ſacrifice are inclu- 


ded in one general idea, they {ignify a propitiatory, 


or propitiation ; and, in ancient times, were uſed 


to point out the body. and office of the Meſjr ah, 
_ Theſe places for ſacrifice are called altars in our 
language, from the Latin word altare, which ſig- 
nifies a place raiſed higher than the ground; but the 
word altar, in our language, is no ways expreſſive 
of the intention of the action, like the Hebrew word 
Miabeach, which implies both a place built or raiſed 
for offering. ſacrifices, and the killing of the crea» 
ture that was offered. Altars were cither of ſtones, 
or earth. The inſtitution given to Moſes was, An 
altar of earth ſhalt thou make unto me, and ſhalt © 


facrifice thereon thy burnt-1fferings, and thy peace. 


eri inge, thy ſheep, and thy oxen ;—and if thou 
male me an altar of ſtone, thou ſhalt not build it of 3 
 hewen ſtone ; fo or, if thou lift up thy tool upon it thou 
haſt polluted it *, Acts of worſhip, by facrifice, 
— purely of e inſtitution, and atonements by 
| ſhedding of blood of heavenly original; for it does 
Dot appear, from any inventions of wiſe men and 


Egg; _ Hhilſophers, 
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philoſophers, that have ever been brought to the 


view of the public, that they conceived that all 
men were worthy of death for tranſpy eng ths 


| law of God. And ſome who have attempted to 
_ atame the idea of guilt revealed in the 800 pee . 
have been ſo 1 ignorant, as to tranſgr eſs an exprels 
Jaw with an intention to appeate the divine ind g- 

nation.— They have offered the fruit of their bo. 
dies for the fin of their ſouls, which ſhew us plain- 
I; chat they had no ideas of a vicarious redemption 
that was conſiſtent with moral rectilude. Without 


being taught of God, the world has always, ſince 


ſin entered, done one of two things, either beha- 

ved as if there were no divine juſtice, or acted as if 
there were no divine mercy. There never were 
any except the Almighty, that had wiſdom enough 


to deviſe an atonement for ſin, that was not incon- 


ſiſtent with ſome poſitive divine law, or contrary to 
the ideas of juſtice and mercy, Whenever men 
attempt to deviſe acts and forms of religion for: 
Themſelves, there is ſomething fo whinical and ab 
Es. furd i in their devices, that it is ealy to perceive 
tht the Almighty had no hand in them. When 
- Aaron attempted to introduce his calf he acted like 

a Fool, and ſpoke like a child. And yet one may 
venture to pronelinee, that there was as much good 5 
ſenſe in Aaron's device, as in any other that is at 
of divine appointinent, If we once depart from the 


worſhip of the true God, according as it is com- 


manded in divine revelation, a calf is juit. as good 
an object of devotion as any other thing. Even 
Abraham, 1ſaac, and Jacob, the Virgin Mar , and 


all the ſaints Geparten, are 71 as ignorant of the 
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_ zople of this earth, unleſs they are infor ned, as 
Laron „ | | 
The patriarchs, as they ae in proves, 
n had altars in their oratories, ſo they wortkipped 
the Deity under certain names that he made him- 
In Abraham's church he callzd 
upon Jebꝛwah EI Olum, Jehovah the ever!. tung 


God. — Theſe names, 558d to ne object, unn. 
ib, point out ſonie characters and n gunifeltations o 
Goc, which Abraham certainly underſtood, Claim“ 


when applied to the Almighty, may fignify his in- 


viſivility as well as his eternity, and teaches us that 
buman wiſdom can form no devices of the divine na- 
ture that are exact 1 images thereof, more than an invi- 

ſible object can be drawn with the pencil, or delineat- 


ed by the {ll of the greateſt maſter.— Ihe Dey is 


an object of our Faith, but not of our fight; he 
: has given us a deſcri iption of his moral character, 
which is an og, act of our underſtanding, 
His natur e 1s.in the abſiract he has not 0 us, 


but W. hat 


and we therefore do not know it. An image « Of 


God is an ablurd impoſlible thing for any perſon to 
form. Even an image of Chriji's human nature Is 
5 ridiculous and profane, for no man ever could pr ove 
that he fat for to have his picture drawn in the 
day 5 of his fleſ1; and, when his body was glorified - 
= alc his ecturrettion; it was too ſpiricual for any 


i; limner to delineate. A body. tlis r could come into 


2 room when the doors were that, would be too 


fine a ſubject for the pencil of an Adbellet to draw 
upon canvaſs. ge 1 


When Abraham worſhipped Jehova! „the ever. 


laſting God, he conſidered him as the whe ren eable 


fountain 
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Fountain of all truth, and worſhiped his name 
with regard to the promiſe he had made to him, 
concerning all the ends of the earth being bleſſed 
in his ſeed, As 7enovah implies /elf-exi/tence, El 


ence to whom he pleaſes, aud uphold them in What 
manner he will, But in this worſhip of Abraham, 
which he performed to the inviſible Zehwah, there 


ble glory which the patriarch had been favoured 


with in former relations; and though he conſider- 
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Chriſtians is now directed to God through Chriſt 
Jeſus. The patriarchs appear to have had a true 
ſenſe of religion upon their minds habitually; for, 
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he received it. Whatever blemiſhes there may be 


— 


_ 


and preareſt happineſs. There are few perſons, in 
the preſent age, of ſuch rank and dignity as Abra- 
ham was, that would ſpend lo much time In per- 
| | forming 
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- Olam implies infinite power and ability to give exift- 


is ſtill ſome reſpect held to the ſymbols of that viſi- 


ed it to be impious to form images of the inviſible 
Cod, he did not account it criminal to worſhip his 
8 glory, when made viſible in the perſan of the Mleſſah. 

The worſhip of this patriarch was directed to God 
: through a mediator, as truly as the worſhip of 


upon receiving ſpecial favorus, they always perform. 
ed ſome new and ſpecial act of religious devotion to 

God, out of gratitude for what kindneſs he had 

_ Wen them. Abraham never received a favour 

from Jehovah, that is remarked in the hiſtory of 

Moſes; but he was careful to return ſome grateful 

_ expreſſion of worſhip, and thankſpiving, ſoon after 


in the character of Abr aham, yet he ſeems always ; 
to have had the preſence of God before his eyes, 
and to bave accounted his favour his chiefeſt glory, | 
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Trial of ABRAHAMS Faith, Sc. 5 63 : 
forming acts of religion, or be at fo much pains to 
inſtruct their families in the fear of God, The 


Sabbath that remains for the people of God, ap- 
pears to have been more the object of his deſires 


and purſuit than the enjoyment of the earthly Ca- 


naan.-::Thr ongh the glaſs of revelation that he was 


favoured with, he ſaw the lond that is afar oft, and 


fleered his courſe to that immortal reſt, of which 
Canaan was on ly a ſhadow and type. This was a 
wiſe method of making uſe of earthly things, to 
make them rememberancers to his ſoul of lieqnendy 
enjoyments. | Happy would it be for all men to 
purſue the {ame practice : this would be the only 
true method of gaining by the ub denney of tems 
pPoral bleflings, _ | 25 
During near the period of ſixty. years that 1 : 
- ham was in Canaan, we never hear of any perſon 
dying in his family, till we have an account of the 
death of Sarah. It is not to be ſuppoſed, that in 
: ſuch an extenſive. bouſhold as that of the patriarch, 7 
where there were upwards of three hundred men, 


but in ſuch a ſpace of time there would ſome die. 


But, the reaſon why they are not mentioned is, * | 
they did not belong to the promiſe, but are ſuffer- - 
ed to go into oblivion like the reſt of the people of | 

the ee Ir was other wiſe with Sarah, for ſhe 

Was included in the promiſe, for Fehovah declurcd 

5 that Sarah mould have a ſon, in whom the ſeed of” 
Abraham ſhould be called. When Sarah died, Abra- 

: ham purchaſed a burying- place for her, and in tlie ; 

grave of his wife took a real tenure of the land 7 8 
promiſe, The patriarch ſeems to have been in good 1 
eſteem with the people of the land, and I night y_ 
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had any reaſonable favour irom the men of Kiriath- 
arba, withdut paying any price for it. When the 
end f Heth were addreſſed by Abrihant, they be- 
haved with great civility and politenys, Ihe mo- 


derns are ready to imagine, that the ancients were 


aſet of vulgar and barbarous mortals, deſtitite of 
All poltteneſs and gad manners, but in Abrovam's 
behaviour to the Hittites, and their conduct to him, 
it does not appear, that there Were good breeding 


a- wanting on the ohe hand, nor humanity on the 


other. The patriarch behaved like a ſtranger, who 
knew he had no preſent title or right to any land 
in that country; and therefore ſolicited the favour 
of having the privilege of buying a burying place, 
which he might call his own, w here he might de- 


polit the aſhes of his wife and filter, 8 Sarah whe 


was once the delight of his eyes, but now an object 


that he wanted out of his ſight. Death makes a 


range alteration upon the fineſt ſabri ic in human 
nature; when once the ſoul takes flight, and for- 
{akes this mortal tabernacle, the countenance ſoon _ 
turns wan, the cheeks pale, the lips livid, and the 
Whole /5th/eme.—Death is a lookiag-glaſs, where 


no pezſon can fix his eyes and find reaſon to be proud 


df any thing he poſſeſſes. The fineſt. complection 
ſoon turns as loathſome in the grave as that Which : 
is accounted more ugly. Were the great, the noble, 
aud the proud, permitted to ſee how the worms riot 
in their. vile bodies when laid in the tomb, they 
would ſcarcely reckon greatneſ3 worth enjoying, a. 


bility worth having, or crowns worth wearing. The 


moſt [kilful antiquarian, if remove a few adventiti- 


ous s things from the bodies of monarchs, kings, ge- 
nerals, 
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eral, „ and warriors, would not be able to diſtin- 
guim between a prince and a peaſant, a hero and a 


coward, or a fool and a wiſe my by c at 
their duſt in the grave. | 
The tr..nſa&tion between Abraham and the Vir. 


tites ſeems chiefly to have been carried on between 
him and' Ephron, one of the family of Heth, the 


ſon of Canaan, the ſon of Ham. They are called 5 


| Hittites or Hethites, from their father Heth; and 


Ephron ſeems to have been a chief man in the city 


of Hebron at this time. "This Hethite made both 
a fair and humane e to en he offered 
bim the field and che cave of f Machpe! ah for no- 
thing. As Abrahara Vas 4 1 ie anger it was a kind 
offer; and, 25 he was in i e for the loſs of his 
beloved Sarah, there was a good deal of humanity 
in it. There ore ſew friends fo ready to give ſuch 
preſents to their poor and needy brethren i in ſome _ 
_ Chriſtian countries. And indeed, it is far better 
dealing with heathens than with fach 5 as have only 
a form of godl! neſs without the power thereof. 
Hy pocrites go pon the ſquare, in money matters, 1 
alike with ſaints and ſinners. Religion is only a 
clock to cover their deceit, but in their hearts they 
| are mer > heathens, only with this difference, that 
2 they are worſe for having a form of religion. All 


perſons who have made any obſervation, will find 


that there are none ſo ſharp, cruel, and ſevere, þ 
mere formuliſts and hypocrites. ' They are ſo ac- 
cuſtomed to profeſs what they neither believe nor 
feel, that the diſtreſſes of others give them no 
pain, and their happineſs gives them no pleaſures. 
Heathens and 1 are pretty much equal 
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with one another in their opinions of each other ; 


for, as the hypocrite judgeth the heathen to have 


no religion, the infide] beheves that the nypocrite 


has as little in reality, and has this aggravation in 
his character, that he proſeſſes what he neither 
feels nor believes. A ſtranger at any time had bet- 
ter fall among heathens than hypocrites; for there 
may be ſome favour with the firſt, but never any 


with the latter, except for twice as much again. 


| Sanbalat, Tobijah, and the mongrel Jews, were 


the greateſt enemies that Nehemiah, and the 
builders of the ſecond temple, ever had. 
Abraham, as he was able to purchaſe a buryi Ing- 


place, would not accept of the field and cave of 
Machpelah in a gift. He, therefore, purchaſed it 
for four hundred ſhekles of ſilver, which according ; 
to the king's ſhekle, which was that by which the 
' Jews bought and fold in ordinary caſes, would 
amount to f. 25 of our money. S be in hies 
Hiſtory of the Bible, ſays, that this number of 
ſhekels amounted to /. 60 ſterling, but this could 
not have been poſſible, even ſuppoſe they had 
been ſhekles of the ſanctuary, which were juſt the 
double of the other. The higheſt that the ſum 
could have reached, even ſuppoſe they had been 
the higheſt ſhekle, was L. 50. . But, it is more 
probable that they were the ordinary coin that was 
uſed in common buſineſs; and, conſidering the then 
value of the land, was a good price for ſuch a field, 
as Was only ſufficient. for a burying- place. It is 
not very probable that it was mach larger than an 
ordinary garden, and therefore Abraham paid the 


lufficient value thereof. The moſt probable con- 
. 
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jecture enger ning this eld! is, that it was a ſort of 


of grove with a den or cave in it; for Moſes men- 
tions the trees that were about it on the border. 
It might probably be like Abraham's oratory, which 
he planted: at Beerſheba for a place of 180 
Whatever it was, or however large, or ſmall, 
was fold to Abraham, in preſence of the people of 


Hebron, in the gate of the city. Public tranſacti- 


ons in thoſe days, and in wol countries, were 
performed in the gates, or in ſome public parts of 


towns and cities, that all might be witneſſes, as all 


Were concerned in what was done. The Canaanites, 
at this time, were not under ſubjection to kings and 
arbitrary monarchs they had chief men in their 


country, and in their cities; but they looked after 
them, and inipected their tranſactions. They did 


not truſt cheir liberty and property in the hands of 


one or two men, Wi ithout minding their own. af- 


fairs, but atended to their own bulineſs on proper 


occalions. Ihe ſanction of the people was requi- 
red to public traniactions. When Abraham made 
his ſpeech, it was in the audience of the people, to 
whom | he bowed with reverence, and opened his 
cauſe to them with 1 proper ret. Be deſired the 
alleinbly to ſpeak io Epkron, the ſon of Zoar, chat 
he would ſell his field to him for the poſſeſſion of a 
burying- place. All was faid and done in public, 1 
the audience of the children of Heth; and, W ben 
the contract was made, it was made fa Ire, in pre- 
ſence of all that went in at the gate of. the city. 


Abraham, by this tranſaction, came LO have a free- 
hold in che land of Canaan, "which ſerved as a 
bledge of his . till the time of the Fa 
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of his poſterity was ended. This ſerved ao as 2 
token that the promite, vhich was made to the 
ſeed of the patriarch, ſhoula 42% he accompliſh- 
ed. This mechod of paſa. public deeds was 
the beſt imaginable for preventing quarrels and dif- 
putes concerning property ; ſor there could be no 
clandeſtine practices uſed, or frauds committec, 
without being detected. A few intereited perſons, 
in making a transfer of property, might, by cun- 
ning or fraud, commit injuſtice, and cheat one ano- 
ther ; but, when all their proceedings were to be 
publicly inſpe&ed, by all that were citizens in the 

place, it was hardly poſſible for the 'moſt conſum- 

mate villain to execute a fraud. In deeds of pur- 
chaſe the ancients made two copies, one which the 
_ purchaſer kept in his own polleſſion, and another, 
that was lodged in the hands of the judges, or ma- 
giltrares of towns and countries, and was depoſited 
in the public regiſters. Theſe were ſigned by wit- 
neſſes, in the preſence of the citizens afembled in 
the gates of the city, or in that place where aſſem- 
blies were held, and had the public ſeal annexed to 
them. In caſe of any diſpute concerning the agree- 
ment, there were not only witneſſes, who ligned 
the deeds, but the whole city were witneſſes, who 
were the evidences. The Hebrews called the writ- 
5 ing of the purchaſe Sepher Ham- mikna, the book. 

of the purchaſe ; and this writing was made ac- 
2 cording to cuſtom, or according to ſome eſtabliſned 
ſtatute of the country. The writing, which was 
only according t to cuſtom, was called Sepher Wirvah, 
which ſignified as much as—a law given in. writing; 
; the other, Which Was ellahlünech b ſtatute, was 
called : 
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called Sepher Rukim, or a writing formed according | 


to a ſtatute or law, engraven by an engraver. 
When Jeremiah bought his uncle's field, his ſecu- 


rity was made according to both theſe laws * ; and 
he ſeems to have made his purchaſe much from the 


ſame principle that Abraham purchaſed the field of 


Niachpelah, Jeremiah made this purchaſe, to ſhew 
that the Jews ſhould return from their captivity 


back to the promiſed land; and Abraham bought 


this poſi: e gion, from a firm belief that his ſeed ſhould 


coine in due time into the poſſeſlion of e as 
the Lord had ſpoken. 


The people of that country ſeem to have had a 


great opinion of Abraham; for, (in the 6th verſe) 


they give him the title of loed, and prince. The 


Hebrew words are, Adoni, Neſi Elohim. Theſe, 
two laſt words read literally, thou art the prince 
Elobim, among or in the midſt of us, Our tranſl. 
lation renders theſe words, a great prince. But, 


they mean more than that greatneſs which is ordi- 


narily annexed to power. There ſeems to have. 
been ſomething in his conduct and behaviour that 


gained their efteem more than his riches,—the . 


number of his vaſſals,—or the ſplendour of his fa-. 
mily. There was ſomerhing ſo god-like about him; 
he was a juſt, righteous, and holy man.—And, if 
ir be true what the Phoenician writers affirm con- 


: cerning him, he was a teacher and inſtructor of that 
people in the worſhip of the true God; and, on 
that account, received the name of Ne 9 Elabim, 


which is, by interpretation, a chief magiſtrate ; 


Jer. xxxiv, 9, 10, Ke. 
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or, one that rules for God, This is what all ma- 
giftrates ought to de; and they are bound to do ſo 
by their office. . Bur Abraham does not appear to 
have been a civil magilirate” a nong the :tethites, 
for we do not lid any claim he put in for juriſdic- 
tion among them, but only, as a ſuppliant and peti- 
tioner, made his-requetl for the privilege of a bu- 
rying-place in their lands. Lhe title, therefore, 
which they gave him, muſt have a relation to ſome 
other thing. which he did while he reſided among 
them; and that moſt probably was, as a believer 
of the word of God, and a philoſopher, he taught 
ſuch as were diſpoſed to hear him, the doctrine of 
the creation, the fall of man, the deluge, and that : 
': redemption which God had promiſed t LO guilty ſin- 
ners. 
As Abraham is the firſt to hom the Almighty 
is ſaid to have e appeared i in the character of /alack, 
Jehovah, or the Angel Jehovah, is is highly broke: = 
ble that he inſtructed ſome of the Canaanites in the 
doctrine of the vitible glory of God, which thould 
afterwards be revealed in the perſon of the Meſ- 
fab. Abraham, by heathen writers, is acknow- 
ledged to have been a perſon of great wiſom, aud 
to have been the firſt that inſtructed the Chaldeans 
in the knowledge of God, and the principles of 
. aſtronomy ; and that, WV hn he fied from his native | 
land, and went down to Egypt, that he taught the 
; Egyptians the ſame Principles of knowledge that he 
taught his own people. Rence, they make this. 
patriarch the father of the ſciences, as well as the 
father of the faithful. A noted writer obſerves, 
the Abraham, born in the tenth generation er 


t. 
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the flood, was the inventer of aſtrology among the 
Chaldeans . Damaſccnus affirms that he came out 
of Chaldea with a great ariny, and reigned at Das 
maſcus ; from whence he paſſed into Canaan, and, 
on account of a famine, went down to Egypt, 
where he diſputed with the prieſts, and inſtructed _ 
them in the principle of ſcience, and in the doc- 
trines of piety. To this patriarch ſome attribute 
the invention of the Syriac letters, wed the inven- 
tion of arithmetic ; from whence they conclude, 
that all the true learti ing aſter the flood Was (tt. 
ved from the poſterity of She m, and that, in tiuth, 
all our knowledge is derived from either an imme: 
diate or traditional rev Elatic n. Whatever may be 
in this I will not poſitively determine; but, it ap- 
pears very plain, that Abraham was not only a: 


__ righteous and religious man, but. alſo a perſon of 


great underſtanding. He w as acquai ined with the. 
police and government of countries, and managed 
all his affairs with diſcretion : among ſtrangers ne 
ſupported his character With d gnity, and, Whan he 
Was only a pilgrim and Uhravger, had fo much! influ- 
ence as to appear like a prince among thein, aud 
obtain what he pleaſed, upon tie ff mpleſt requeſt. 
He was alſo acquainted with the art of w ar, and 
ſhewed the greateſt valour and intrepidity ; he con- 


; quered four powerful kings, Who had vanquiihed f 


five princes, , and br ought back a rich ſpoil from the - 

field of batile. But, above all, be was 2 friend 
of God, the tather of the faithful, and a type of 
1 
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our Lord and Saviour, Jeſus Chriſt. There are 
few greater characters than that of Abraham to be 
met with in hiſtory. He paſſed his pilgrimage i in 
the fear of God, and ended his days in his fa- 
your, and reſts in hope of the reſurrection of the 
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Av Account of AB RAHAM'S Family by k 
TURAH.-The Hiſtory of te IS &MAEL> 
ITES,—The SY RIANS.— An Account of 

the Family of Jos. hio wrote the Book 
of Jos hien he TOY: Kc. 5 


rr 
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7 hen c again Abi ham took a wiſe, and her name Was 1 55 


Keturah, : 
And it came 10 paſs 5 FR theſe Ki that it as | 
told Abraham, ſaying, behold Milcah, |, ſbe a 7 25 

_ hath born children unto th 'y brother Naber. 


\ H E. Midianites, - Ihomaelites, and Syrians, 8 
the polteriry of Abraham, and his brother 


Nahor, are, in ſcri ipture, called the children of the 
cd, becauſe their place of reſidence lay  exſtward 
from Palaſtine, which was the country alotted to 
the poſterity of Iſaac. The poſterity of Iſhmael, 
and thoſe Medianites, as they lay contigious with 
dhe poſterity of the ancient Syrians, being all blood + 

relations, were at firlt united as one people, diſtin. | 

_ puithed by different names, into various /ribes, | 
| having all ſimilar, though diſtinct governments. 
It is uſual for the ſcripture to call che places where 
_ thoſe tribes dwelt, the land of f ſuch a tribe; which 

was alſo the manner of ſpeaking concerning the _ 
tribes of IIrael. Ve read of. the land of Be | 
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| Napthali, and of Galilee, which were only parts of 


Palaſtine, and when united, made the whole. king- 
dom of Iſrael. The ſame was cuſtomary | in ſpeaking 


of other eaſtern tribes. 


Amongſt the fons of Abrabaw, by Keturah, 


there are three, whoſe characters are of the greateſt 
repute in hiſtory, namely: MMidian, Shugh, and 
he ba. Each of theſe gave names to kingdoms in 
Arabia. The Medianites were a numerous people 
in the days of Moſes, and in the days of the Judges 


are ſaid to be as the ſand of the ſea for numbers, 


The Shuites, in the times of Job, were well known 
among his friends, we find Bildad the Shutte, which 

_ plainly ſhews, that the family of Shuah had, at this 
period, given name to a tribe of Argbians.” Sheba, 
in the times of Solomon, was well known to the 
people of Iſrael for its ſpices, and aromatic per- 
fumes, but more eſpecially for a One n who ruled 
in that country, and came to ee the WI vans of. 
the king of 1/racl. 5 | 


This tribe were great cindy of holy bre- 


thren in ancient times ; they are the Sabeans, ae 


carried away Job's cattle, mentioned Job + 


and ſlew the ſervants with the edge of the ſword. x 4 
is thought, that on account of their frequent rob. 
beries and plunderings of their neighbours, that 
1 5 they were ſubdued by ſome of the neighbouring 
princes, and turned into a monarchy, as in the 

days of Solomon. The reſt of the ſons of Keturah : 

either mingled with their brethren, or continued 
i innocent and peaceable neighbours, of which there 
is little ecard! in e 


1 
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It is manifeſt, from the Hebrew word Sheba, in 
Job, that thoſe perſons called Sabeans, in our tranſ- 
lation, were the Shebeans, and not the deſcendants. 
of Mibza, the fon of Hain: who dwelt in Ethiopia. 
That paſſage in Job ſhouid be read, he children of 
Sheba fell upon them, and took them away, &c. In 
the early period of thoſe eaſtern tribes, ir is plain, 


from Scripture, that the Syrians, the children 3 


Nahor, the poſterity of Abr aham, and the ſons of 
Iſaac, were in good correſpondence with one ano- 
ther; and that, whatever might be the character 


of W tribes among each, that the general body, 9 


for a long time, adhered to one another. The 
reaſon why they were ſo unanimous againſt the 
children of Iſaac, appears obvious; their fathers 
had diſinherited them, and given the birth- right to 
the poſterity of yoanger brethren, which naturally 
left an impreſiion of diiguſt upon their minds. On 
this account, we find them unanimous in 3 | 
| the are of I{rael, for many years. „ 
Among the ſons of Nahor (mentioned Gen. xxii. 
20.), we find Uz, Buz, Kemuel, the father of 


Aram, and Bethuel, the father of Rebekah. Of _ 


the land of Uz Job was an inhabitant, Ihe Shuites 


and the Burites, at this time, appear to have been 
_ neighbours, for Elihu, the Rents, of the kindred 
of Aram, was preient with Bildad, the Shuite, in 
that long converſation with Job {nentiongds Job 5 


XXXIi. I.). They were all people of the eaſt, of A 


whom Job is ſaid to have been both the maſt rich, 

and the moſt upright. 5 

Ihe friends of Job 3 of theos diſtinct 
Families ; the family of Nahor, the family of Abra 
K 2 ham, 
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bam, and the family of Iſaac. Bildad, the Shnite, 


was of the family of Abraham, by Keturah; Eli- 


phaz, the Temanite, of the poſterity of Eſau  - 
Elihu, of the poſterity of Nahor ; and Zophor, 
the Naamathite, of the ſame family. Naaman was 
long a noted name among the Syrians, even as 


far down as the days of Eliſha, the prophet of 
Iſrael. That theſe tribes were mingled with one 


another is plain, from Gen. xxxvi. 3. for Eſau is 
there ſaid to have married Bathſhemath, the daugh- 


ter of lihmae], the ſiſter of Nebajoth, Ihmael's 


eldeſt ſon. Eliphaz was the eldeſt fon of Eſau, | 
Who had the name of Temanite, from Tema, of 
the poſterity of Iſhmael, into which family it is 
highly probable he married, and on that account is 


called a Temanite, 


It will be eaſy now to ſettle the time he Job 
ved, by conſidering that Eliphaz was one of his 
friends, and the eldeſt ſon of Eſau. This period 
will coincide with that of the bondage of Iſrael in 


Egypt; for we may reaſonably ſuppole, that the 


ſons of Eſau lived as long as the ſons of Jacob; and 
_ Eliphaz lived as long as Reuben, the eldeſt fon of 
Jacob. It is then morally certain, that Job lived 
during the time that the children of 1irael were in 
bondage in Egypt. Thoſe who deny that there 
ever was ſuch a man as Job, may, with equal wif. 
dom, deny that there ever were ſuch perſons as 
Bildad, the Shuhite; Zophar, the Naamathite ; Eli. 
- phaz, the Sake; ; or, Elihu the Buzite, of: the 
kindred of Ram; = that ever Noah, Daniel, and - 
Job exlſtèd. We have no more certainty for the 


hiſtory of any of the ancient patriarchs than W ' 


have | 
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ave for this righteons man in the land of UZ. His 
ountry, his character, his family, children, and 
; eſtate, are as graphically pointed out as thoſe of 
Abraham, Iſaac, Jacob, or Eſau; and it would 
} make the book of Job a ſtrange ſort of a fable, if 
there never was ſuch a man in the world. Such a 
* fable would be contrary to all the rules of the 
| drama, which generally eſtabliſh fiction oy ſome 
| certain t/ uths in hiſtory. | | 
That Job was an Arabian, and near to Tema and 
Sheba, appears from that deſcription in his book, 
(chap. vi. 1 5, to the 20th), and makes it probable 
that he was a deſcendant of Abraham by Keturah, 
25 or of the family of Iſhmael.— The Midianites, of 
whom it is moſt probable that Job was deſcended, 
ES were of two ſorts, viz. merchants, and ſhepherds; _ 
| When Jacob was in Canaan, we read of Midianites 
: merchant- men, joined with Iſhmaelites, carrying 
q Ppicery, balm, and myrrb, from Gilead to Egypt, 
(Gen. XxXXVIi. 23, 28.) WhO bought Joſcpb for 
twenty pieces of ſilber. 1 hat they were ſhepherds 
is evident, from the Kſtory: of Moſes's father-in- 
law, whoſe flock Moſes kept forty years. It was 
by the intercourſe which the ſhepherds had with the 
_ merchants, that they obtained jewels of gold, pre- 
cious ſtones, and bracelets; theſe were in general 
a lazy ſort 11 people, and, on occaſions, robbed the 
caravans in their way to Egypt. Of this ſort 
were the troops of Tema and Sheba, who aſſem. 
bled to aſſault the merchants as they paſſed through | | 
the deſar ts,—To rheſe Job refers in his 1 9 5 * 
+ rats WT 
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The government of theſe tribes ſeems to have 
been ailtocratical, every tribe having its own 
leaders, which were called Aluph, or rulers of a 
thoufand, In Edom they were called d,, or 
chicfs, as appears from Gen. xxxvi. 17. In caſe 
of common danger they united, and were ſo .many 


joincc. ſtates, _ orie general, choſen to be head 


over the whole. 1 ſhall have occaſion to contider 
the riches and government of the Midianites more 

ful! 5, waen I come to their War with the children 
of Iſrael. | 


Job ſeems to have bens a chief man among the | 


Midianites, both for riches and moral character. 


His wealth conſiſted in flocks, and herds,” which, in 


thete countries, were conſider ed as great riches, as 


they really are in all nations, where ſheep and cattle 
abound. He is commended as an upright perſon who 
feared. God and chued evils it is aftirmed, that 


there were none like him, in that age, for upright- 


neſs of conduct, and purity of manners. His trials 
were indeed ſevere, but he had patience to bear 
5 them, and at laſt the Lord delivered him out of them 

all. 


ſon's memory, and that, from materials which he 
gathered from Je Ft others in that country, 


he compoſed that book, arid called it Job, from the 
name. of the perſon. who is the hero of the per for- 


mance. 


Who was the author of the hook of Job; comes 
next under conſideration. Some have alcribed it 
to Moſes; and affirm, that he wrote it when he 
kept the flock of his father-in- lau, in Midian; that 
the character of Job, was then freſh in every per- 


It 


tions made upon the ſtars in very ancient. tune 
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It appears more probate, that Elibu as the au- 
thor. of this book, and there is a part of his {peach 
which confirms this opinion, Job xxxli. 15: 7 2A 
were amazed, they anſwered no more, they te eft of 
[peaking when I had waited, for they Jpake not, but. 
| {hood fill and anſwered no more. 
In this paſſage Elihu acts the part of an hiſtorian, 
as well as an actor in the drama. He not only | is 
introduced as one of the ſpeakers, but as one, who 


gives an account of what was faid by himſelf, which 


is a very uncommon manner to one who only mak tes 
a ſpeech. Moſes might, probably, tranſlate this 
- hook from Arabic into Hel rew, but it is not ſo pro- 
bable that he wrote it at firſt, and was the author 
thereof. He could not, with any propriety, have 
put theſe words in the mouth of Elihu, which have 
been already quoted. One thing is certain, thit - 
whoever has been the author, the, work bounds : 
with great hnowledge of Gop, and his works, and 
appears ev idently to have been written before the 
giving of the law by Moſes; for there is ndt che 
ſmalleſt reference to any Jewiſh CEremo! 17 OF Cl OY 


of the law, taken notice of iri the whole TE K 


The writer has made mention of ſome matters of 
aſtronomy, which ſhews that there were obſerva. 
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among the Arabians,— And the Uut2 to * hich 
applies his knowledge, is noble an d 0 ccellent, It is 
impoſſible to tell whether his ſenticucnrs or his 
poetry are fineſt. Our language cannot e::prets the 
grandeur of the original Zevrew 5 WiHotger it is an 
original or a a Franilation, it 15 beyond the power of 5 


any 
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any modern tongue to er che beauty that is 


in it. 


9 ſhall give an example of the extr aordinary 
preſſion of this author, in cliapter ix. 9. 


Aſhe as cecil ve-cima ve-d hadrs Teman, 


. - 
Fa Yn 


ich maketh arcturus, orion, pleiades, and the cham- 
bers of the ſouth. In our language the fentiment 


appears flat and heavy, but in the text it runs in 
Hlambics and dictyles, ſmooth and agreeable, 


The book of Job ſhews, that the immortality of 


the ſi ou! and a ſtate of rewards and punithments were 


| known in the very early periods of the world; even 
among the Arabians, before Moſes wrote kis pen- 


tateuch; for there are ſome ſtriking accounts of 
Job's faith | in a Redeemer and Saviour r, which was 


to come. Perhaps there is not ſtronger language 


in all the Old Teſtament, concerning the character 


and reſurrection of Chr it, than what is uſed in the 


Kix. chapter of Job and 29 verſe.— I know, ſays he, 


that my Redeemer liveth, and he who is the laſt hall 7 
ariſe out of the duſt, and thugh after both my ſhin 
and this fleſh are conſumed, I. ſhall fee e Cod. Faw © 


_ vain and fooliſh is it then to affirm, that a future 


ſtate of rewards and puniſhments was not known 
till after the Babylonif u captivity? when it was ſo 
clearly underſtood among the Arabians, before the 
giving of the law ? and conſidered as the chief com. 
fort of people under affliction. Job knew the nature 
of an atonement for ſin, and ſpeaks clearly concern- - 


ing it. Chapter Xxxili. 23. If there be a meſſenger 
with him, an interpreter, one among a theufand 10 


eu unto men his uprightneſs ; he is even gracious 


unto 4225 and d ſaith, deliver them from the power of 
FI | corruption 
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corruption I have found an atonement. From the 
molt early ages of the world, the idea of an atone- 


ment for tranſgreſſion prevailed among all people 
where there was any knowledge of the Deity. Be- 


fore the giving of the law to Moſes, even among 


the tribes of the Arabs. this doctrine of atonement 


prevailed. The people in Midian, and the adjacent 


parts, received this doctrine from Abraham: con- 
cerning whom the Lord declares, that he knew that 


Abraham would command his houſe to ſerve the Lord. 
It is plain, that the writer of Job confidered an 


atonement as a ſatisfaction for a crime committed, 5 
and that remiſſion of ſin proceeded from a vicarious 


Price of redemption, for this is the ſignification = 
the Hebrew word C opher, both 1 in . XXX, 24. 5 
and Exodus xxi. 30. 


All who have read 1 As agree thas 


there are many ſublime doctrines contained in th: 


but many have been ſo fooliſh, and inconſiderate, a 


to contend. more concerning the author, and the 
time when it was written, than to enquire concern- 
ing the divine truths contained therein. Of all the 
< opinions that have yet been given concerning the 
author of this ſublime performance „ none carries 
ſo much probability in them, as that which makes 
' Elihu the writer of that book; for the 15, 16, and 
17 verſes of the xxxii chap. plainly point bim W 
as the author of the book of Job. As Elihu was 
2 Burite, of the kindred of Ram, or Aram, he was 
of conſequence a Syrian by extraction, of the fa- 
- mily of Nahor, the brother of Abraham, and moſt 


probably wrote this book in the Syriac language, or , or 


* in ſome dialect ed which, in thoſs early times, . 


2... 
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would but differ little from the Hebrew. As the 
Midianites, Iſhmaelites, and Syrians, were long a 
mixed people, and dwelt towards the eaſt of Pa- 
laſtine, they are often- times in Scr ipture called the 
children of the eaſt; but the word in our bibles, 
which is rendered eaſt, ſignifies more properly an- 


tiguity [Kedem}, and ſo that paſſage in Job will 


read, fo that this man was the greateſt man of all 
the ſons of antiquity ; that, among all the ancients, | 
there were none greater than Job, whether he 1s 

: conſidered as a holy, rich, or patient man. 
That Moſes might tranſlate this performance for 


tt benefit of his countrymen in Egypt, to for tify 


their minds during the trials they met with in 
their coming out of the land of bondage, and while 
they travelled in the wilderneſs forty years, is a 


more probable conjecture than that the book of 


Job was written by Ezra, for the benefit of the 
| Iſraelites, after the time of the Babyloniſh . 2 
. 


The knowledge of a future tate of rewards and 


: puniſhments, with many other eſſential doctrines of 
religion, ſeem to have been well known in the days 
of Job, and appear to have been the ſole comfort of 
good men in the time of great affliction. When 


5 all the comforts which Job had in the world were 


taken from him, he looked forward to an immortal 
life, which he was perſuaded he ſhould. enjoy after = 

his fleſh and his reins were conſumed. - He ſpeaks 

alſo of the Meſſiah as his kinſman-redeemer, whom, 

he believed, would, after having ſuffered for ſin, 
be raiſed up out of the duſt of the earth. He ſpeaks _ 

of his Saviour 1 in very. firang and — terms. — 


5 5 1 know 
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1 know, ſays he, that my kinſman- redeemer is alive, 
or liveth juſi now, and that the Acheron, or Omega, 
ſhall riſe out of the duſt of the earth, —and though, 
after my ſkin, the worms deſtroy this body, yet in 
3 my fleſh ſhall 1 fee God, whom I 1hall- ſee for my- 
1 ſelf and not another, though my reins be conſumed _ 
1 within me. There are three things in theſe words 
T of Job very manifeſt : 1. That he believed that his 
| 4 N goal, or kinſman Saviour, was alive when he ſpake 
| theſe words. 2. That he was perſuaded that he 
ſhould come into the world, die, and riſe out of 
___ the duſt of the earth. 3. That though he himſelf 
would die, and his fleſh and reins ſhould be con- 
ſumed by worms, yet he ſhould ſee God in that 
a very fleſh which he was then a partaker of.—And; _ 
we may add, that Job believed, that when the 
Acheron or Omega thould come, he would make 
God viſible to all the underſtandings of his people; 
and that ſeeing of his kinſman-redeemer would be 
the ſame as the ſecing of Cod. 1 have conſidered _ 
the Hebrew word Acheron, which in our tranſla- 
tion is rendered the latter day, to be a name or _ 
character of the Meſſiah whom Job is ſpeaking ' 
bedcauſe this name is given him by the prophets, | 
and aſſumed by hinfelf-1 in the New Feſtameat *. 
Thus ſaith Jehovah, the King of Iſrael, and fas -- 
 KiNSMAN-REDEEMER, z%e Lord of Hoſls; I am 
[RIsHONJ 7h? firſt, 17 1 am [ACHBRON]. the 
laſt, and befides me there is no God. I am Alpha 
and Omega, the beginning and the end 1. None 
can, from henceforth, pretend to ſay that I have 
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offered an improbable opinion, when the prophet 
Iſaiah, and the evangeliſt John, have confirmed the 


ſame ſeaitimene | in expreſs terms. It muſt certainly. 


be more' conſiſtent to quote divine authority for any 


opinion, than to endeavour to confirm our conjec- 


_ tures by fallible fathers of the church, erroneous 
biſhops, or unbelieving pagans. It. appears to have 
as much probability as the nature of the ſubject 


requires, that the book of Job was written by 


Elihu,— that Job believed in the then preſent ex- 
iſtenice of a Redeemer, and in his coming into the 
world to die and to riſe again that this book of 

Job is the moſt ancient of any in Scripture, and 
that a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments is 

plainly taught therein ;—and, that it is highly ab- 

ſurd to affirm, that a future Nate of rewards and 
= puniſhments” was not raught to the vulgar till after 
the 'Babyloniſh captivity, ſeeing the book and pati. 

ence of Job was well known before e e 

among the Jews. . | ws 

Such as deny the antes of Jobs; 405 evindew 

this book as a religious fable, may, with equal ſa- 

| gacity, deny all things that they have not ſeen, or 
that have not happened within their own memory, 
and perſonal knowledge. Such can only be conſi- 

1 dered in a ſtate of lunacy, or madneſs, and onght _ 

"<2 BE dealt with as ſuch, That this book is writ- 

ten in a dramatic form, or by way of dialogue, is 

very plain to every reader; and, that a great part 

of 1 it is poetry, all who can read Hebrew will ſoon 

= perceive ; : yea, even the Engliſh reader may eaſtly 

_ difcern ſuch 1 images as are not to be met with in the 

; fineſt a pane —and, it is. s alſo plain, that our 

pureſt : 
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pureſt poems are much indebted to this ſublime and 
maſterly compoſition. What are all the pngling 
rhymes of Pope and Gay, and our other Englim 
poets to the laſt fix chapters of the book of Job? 

And what would their fineſt poems have been, had 
they not ſeen the holy Scriptures? One of the 
fineſt poems in the Engliſh language is Thomſon's 
Seaſons, and the moſt beautiful parts thereof are 
formed upon the Scriptures. His ſtory of Lavinia 


- is only a fort of parody upon the hiſtory of Ruth 


and Boaz „and is one of the moſt finiſhed para- 


graphs in the whole Seaſons. "Buy: compariſons EY 


of this ſort are rather odious,- 
ſpirit gives ſuch vigour to 1 poetry, 
that all imitations fall infinitely ſhort of the original. 


There is one obſervation I cannot help making, VI... 


that the Holy Ghoſt does not ſeem to improve, in 
the progreſs of divine writing, as men do in arts 


for the holy . 


and learning, but is as good in the beginnin „ 


N compoſitions. This ſhews the perfection of 
divine knowledge, and, that the Deity does not, 
ke man, learn N by experience. The book 
of Job, which is one of the moſt ancient divine 
compoſitions, is as perfect in its kind, as any other : 
of all the books of ſcripture. It will be found, upon. 
- enquiry, chat the ſacred writings do not partake. of 
the wiſdom, or learning of the amanuenſis, but are 
ſolely directed by the unerring ſpirit of truth; and 
there are many as noble, ſublime, and elegant La ; 
ments, in the writings of thoſe ſcripture authors, 
that were accounted illiterate, as in the compoſi-. 
tions of thoſe who are reckoned perſons of learning 0 
and ſcience. Among the propets, Amas was of this 
| _ e ort, 
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ſort, WhO though he was only a herdman, and a 
gatherer of /ycomore fruit, yet, by divine inſpira- 
tion, he has uttered ſentiments, equal | in ſublimity 
to any in the Cid J eſtament. —And 1 in tag epiſtles | 
of Peter and John there are ſentiments, and a manner 
of writing, equal to any thing that has been attri- 
buted to ths apoltle Paul, or Jy other New Tel. 
| an writer. 
8 is not a little pa to find ſome of 
| the + ends of the divine revelation, joining with 
its enemies in the opinion that ſome of the ſcrip- 
ture authors have written better than others; or, 

at leaſt, in a more maſterly ſtile, or in a purer 
marmer of compoſition; hen yet there cammot 
ane example be given to ſhew, that the evangel. 7. 
Lie wrote better Greek than Joh, or Paul wrote 


better than Peter ;—or, that the Hebrew of Amos 


—_ 


- —oue® A 
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is any worſe than the Pentateuweh of Moſes, A rea- 
der, whole imagination has been cor rupted by long 
reading Heathen authors, and dwelling upon what 
are called the beauties and ſublimities of ilile, and 
compoſition 1 in thoſe writers, are ready to conſider 
the ſcripture longuage, as a very ſtrange fort of 
compoſition ; ; but it is caſy to give a reaſon for this 
kind of partiality ;—they are totally ignorant of the. 
nature of the ſubjects treated in thoſe divine books, 


and cannot conceive how ſuch modifications of Greek 


words and. dialects are applied to ſuch ſubjects.— 
The very ſame ſtile in a heathen writer, would be 
admired by thoſe readers, and the words conſidered 
as exceedingly proper, but when found in a ſerip- 
ture book, they are oftentimes called flat, impro- 
per, and receive the name of /#lici/ms, It has, by 
= : critics, 
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| critics, been long coniidered as a beauty and exce]- 
lency in compoſition, when the ſeund is an echo. to 
the ſenſe of what is ſpoken. Homer is admired for : 
this, and particularly in that well known lne, 8 
By 0 axiwy © cer pcs 0a wοο Janagon; But Pens . | 
ſroc waikes wing the jounding ſhore. It is very plain 
that. the dialect, in which Fomer wrote, and the 
manner in which he varied his terminations, to 
humor his ſubject, were allowed by the genius 
of that tongue ; and anſwered the purpoſe of mak - 
ing the und, in ſome meaſure, an echo to the 
ſenſe, But ime all Greek writers have done. the 
| ſame in different degrees, accord: ing as their W 
and their ſubject Would permit. But there is 
a paragraph in the goſpel of Matthew, which it : 
any one pleaſes to turn it into a ſort of - verſe, is 
—_ to n famous line of Homer. my 


| ; Kar 1b COLT (eyes nero To & T1 „bac, 
Nets To Doe, KanuarrsIe, « vas Twy clan 


"ener ods cannot :be chaſe to expreſs. the 
diſtreſs of a ſhip at ſea, and the raging of a Rorm, _ 
- .—and-1 might have added, that the poetry is nas. ; 
thing inferior to that of Homer.” thongh | it was not 


profeſſedly written in that charger. 1 mention g 


theſe things to ew, that religious perſons max 
find in their books, as fine an enter tainment to their 
taſte, as infidels can find in the Heathen writers, 
and in many inſtances a more excellent entertain- 
ment of the ſame kind. tl Hober man- would be 
5 | „ 8 2 9 Fd ur- 50 
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: furprized, provided he did not find it too common; 


to {ee the liberaries of young men and women ſtuf. 


fed with a ſet of authors that they reckon fine ſtile, 
aid elegant compoſition, when yet the very things 
they admire are mere whiffles, that cannot abide 
; gh ns nor a ſecond reading. \ 


During rhe tiine that the church of Gai Was 


5 Ae in particular families we find, that the 
favours of God were not confined even to the feed 
co, Abraham; but that among the various tribes f 
Arabians, which then went by the name of 1/hmael. 
' ites, Midianites, Moabites, and Amelekites, there 
were eminent men, who knew the will of the Al. 
mighty, and were in their generation remarkable 
for righteouſneſs and purity. Though 7% and his 
friends are only mentioned in the book which bears 
his name, we are not to imagine that theſe were 
all among the children of the eaſt, that feared God. 


Theſe are mentioned as the moſt remarkable, and 


| ſhining charaders, and afford a reaſon tor us to be- 
| lieve, that where there were ſuch a number of ex. 

cellent men, there would, no doubt, be a great 
many more of inferior charatiors, who would imi- 


tate them, and learn from their precepts and ex- 


: amples.——And it is not altogether unprobable, 
that in theſe parts, at this day, there are ſome who 
are favoured with the knowledge of God, in ſuch a 


manner, as is neceſſary to guide them in the paths 


. of righteouſneſs to an happy immortality. To that 


t of the world we have been indebted for many | 


excellent and uſeful things: from thence firſt came 
the promiſes of life and immortality, and from the 
Arabians came to — ſome uſeful diſcoveries 


— 


in 
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in medicine, and the artem medeni. Thoſe Who 
chooſe to read Doctor Friend's Hiſtory of Medicine, 
will find this obſervation clearly confirmed. It is 
befide my preſent purpoſe to give a full hiſtory of 
Job, or to offer all the remarks that might beule- | 
ful to this audience from that book which bears his 
name. A few things ſhall ſuffice at this time. In 
his time, and in his country, the practice of dunn 
offeruig appears to have been common; for, after 
days of ſcaſting, Job is ſaid to have affered: burat- 
| offerings for his ſons, leſt they ſhould have-curked = 
God in their hearts. It would appear, that there 
| Has always been danger in too much feſtivity; and 
that, on thoſe occaſions, men are ready to be off 
| their guard, and are inclined to think and ſpeak un. 
adviſedly. Social entertainments, when guided by _ 
the rules of moderation, is good and neceflary to | 
ſhew friendſhip, and to open the affections of the 
human heart; but, when feſtivity is carried the 
length of voluptuouſneſs, it enflames the paſſions, _ 
Fries the appetites, and corrupts the mind. If oc- | 
caſional feaſting were carried on with decency 
among friends, and made an opportunity of en- 


: creaſing brotherly affection, it would anſwer a no- 
ble purpoſe. The primitive Chriſtians had their 


| Jove-feaſts; when they eat and drank together, to 


promote brotherly affection; and, there is no rea- 


= ſon to ſuppoſe, that, though they abſerved:; mode - 
ration, that they confined. themſelves to 3 mere 
form of eating and drinking, but enjoyed themſelxes 


fully; and took as much indulgence as lay within 


che line of temperance and purity. When perſons 
ef affluence call their friends. 1 to an entertainment, 


„ ORE. 68 ER they 
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they ought. to treat them according to their cir- 

cumſtance and condition, and not ſhew the narrow- 

neſs of their ſouls by the ſcrimpneſs Of enter- | 

tainment this would fruſtrate the end of feſtivity, 


Which is love. It is not a little ſtrange that luxury 
ſhould put an end to hoſpitality, which is always 
the caſe ; for luxury has ſomething the appearance 

of being hoſpitable; ; but the differe ence lies in this, 


that luxury is confined to men's own appetites, and 
hoſpitality is directed to the welfare of others, In 


the ancient hiſtory of nations we often hear of 


grand entertainments, and great | hoſpitality prac- 
tiſed among the ancients, when yet they lived fru- 

f gally, and were far removed from almoſt every ſpe- 
cies of luxury. Theſe happened only when friends 

met, and proceeded from the effuſions of friendſhip, 


which the preſence of friends produced in the minds 


of generous men. In the days of Abraham, they 
made no account of killing a calve to entertain 
three ſtrangers, which one would think bordered 
rather upon extravagance than hoſpitality. But, 


we are to remember, that though ſtrangers were 


the immediate objects of hoſpitality, yet, on ſuch | 
_ occaſions, the reſt of the family were made to taſte 
of the fruits of the landlord's beneficence; and, 
when his heart was open, he made his domeſticks, 
who were at hand, taſte of the ſweets of the feſti- 


vity, and ſet them an example to be kind to ſtran- 


gers, by giving them of thoſe good _ that he 
85 prepared on ſuch an occaſion. — 
At firſt view, one would be ready to imagine : 
| that the patriarchs were very extravagant eaters, 


when they made Teady ſo much n meat for a few per- 
| ſons; ; 
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0 ſons; but, the reaſon of preparing ſo much food was, 
that the whole of the family might be partakers, 
and that there might be no ſigns of ſelfiſhneſs, nor 
partiality, in the behaviour of the maſter of the 
feaſt. Before luxury came to a great height in 
Britain, there was nothing more common than for 
intimate friends and relations to viſit at one ano- 
ther's hopſes, when the whole domeſticks belong- 
ing to the family were entertained on the occaſion, 
and the whole houſe was merry.—But, in thoſe 
times, the ordinary fare of families was ſimple, and 
no ways expenſive, they lived according to nature, 
upon the produce of the country, and knew nothing 
of thoſe exotics which luxury and trade have pro- 
duced. Thoſe ancients really enjoyed a feaſt which 
their corrupted children cannot enjoy; for, as their 
appetites were pure, and their ſtomachs found, a 
feaſt was then an extraordinary change of diet, and 
a great rarity. But in modern times mankind feaſt 
every day, and there is nothing but ſomething of 
the ſame ſort to be had at the greateſt entertain- 
ment. The taſte of men is paled by the frequent 


repetition of dainty things, and they long to vary 


one luxury for another, without ever thinking of 
returning to the /7 1 of nature. Another 
thing, which rendered the. ancients both helps 
| hoſpitable, and capable of enjoying feſtivity, was,— - 
the exerciſe they took to themſelves. "Though their 
labour was not fo ſevere as the labour of menial er., 
vants is now, yet there were none but enjoy ed ſuch 
an exerciſe as was healthful to the body; and there 
were few idle employments. The Midianitiſh mer- 
chants travelled from one 3 to mother, and 
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did not ſtand loitering behind counters, like modern 
| tradeſmen; nor does it appear, even in our own 
country, that it was neceſſary to coup up ſuch a 
number of young men and women in thops, till la- 
ꝛzineſs and luxury became predominant. The great 
towns in Britain are little better than rhe cloilters 
in Spain with regard to population, and the enjoy- 
ments of mankind; for, it cannot be expected, 
where ſuch a number of men and women are con- 
fined to che houſe, that they either will enjoy good 
health, or long life. With regard to the males, 
the modern practice of buſineſs has a very pernici-: 
ous effect; for they are in fo many inſtances con- 
fined to converſe only with females, that they loſe 
all manlineſs of ſpirit, and have no taſte for thoſe _ 
exerciſes which render them brave, generons, and 
humane. Our modern hiſtories afford us no ſuch 
inſtances of hoſpitality, bravery, and generoſity; as 
in the days of Abraham; when men teaſted from 
a principle of manly affotion, and entertained ran 
gers from the noble principle of generofityx. 
That original practice of feaſting proceeded from 55 
a mutual regard that friends had to one another, 
and Was only practiſed occaſionally, leſt, by too 
much uſe, the reliſh ſhould decay, and it ſhould ra. 
ther become riot and gluttony than friendly inter- 
courſe. It is by the abuſe of good things that men 
firſt fall into error; witneſs, our firſt parents eating 
the forbidden FIR They abuſed their liberty, : 
and by that means 4% if.—In thoſe ancient times, 


the feelings of friendſmp appear to have been 1 


ſtronger than in 61r modern times. Job's three 5 
| Mert came to viſit kim in his diſtreſs, and ſat 
filet 
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ſilent befide him ſeven days bel ore they focke; one. 
word, becauſe: his grief was great; —and, though 
in their converſation they ſeem to have miſunder- 
{tood. his character and meaning, yet, it is plain, . 
they intended the whole as friendſhip to Job. 
While perſons live in ſimplicity of manners, ac- 
cording to the principles of nature and religion, 
their feelings are more pure, and more eatly af- 


and create new appetites by unlawful and unnatural 
gratiſications, the natural feelings are blunted, and 


 fants, that live in the remoteſt parts of the coun- 
try, there are real expreſſions of grief at the loſs 
and diſtreis of friends and relations, while the peo- 
ple i in high rank ſhew no manner of concern for the 
| toſs of a friend, except by changing the colour of 
their clothes, or uſing ſome inſignificant formalities, 
I do not intend to make a commentary upon the 
book of Job, but only to ſhew the ſimplicity of 
| thoſe ancient times, and the good ſenſe of man- 
kind, while they remained uncorrupted by luxury 
and vicious cuſtoms. In thoſe days mepherds, and 
wandering tribes of Arabians, appear to have 


bis works, than is now to be found in any univer- | 
ſity in Europe, or in any ſociety of learning at pre- 
| ſent in the world. The writer of the book of Job 
makes his characters ſpeak in ſuch a ſtile, concern- 
ing all ſublime ſubjects, as no modern pen can imi. 
tate. Whatever comes in the way, in the courſe 
of Fonverladon, whether with regard to natural 
: - hiſtory, - 


fected z but, after men are immerſed in Juzury, _ 


men feel very little pain at the diſtreſs or loſs of 
friends. Experience thews'us that among the pea- 


known more of their Creator „ and: the intention of 
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hiſtory, philoſophy, aſtronomy, or divinity, is all 
delivered in character, and with great exactneſs.— 


But, when he comes to the ſpeech of the Almighty, 


his languege tranſcends all human conception; 


5 yea, he even makes the hor/e ſpeak in a finer ſlile 


than ever Demoſthenes, Cicero, or Longinus, were 
able to utter. All the ſtriking apoſtrophes of theſe 
renowned orators, are not to be compared with 


that which this writer puts in the mouth of the 
horſe, Job xxxix. 25. He ſayeth, among the trum 


pets, ha! ha! Theſe interjections come in ſo apro- 


Pos, that their beauty ariſes from the ſurprize they 
create at an animal ſpeaking, which we know is 
naturally mnte; All the quotations, from poets 


and orators, that are made by Longinus, are not 


| to be compared to thoſe ſublime and heautiful paſ- | 


lages in the book of Job. 


It is manifeſt, that che knowledge of fighting 5 
with horſes is very ancient. I he book of Job de- 


ſcribes it moſt magnificently. The whole deſcrip- 


tion of the horſe is exceedingly grand. Hoſt thou 
given the horſe ſtrength? Huſt thou clothed his neck 
with thunder? Canſt thou make him afraid as 4 


 graſshopper ? The glory of his noſtrils is terrible. 


He paweth in the valley, and rœoiceth in his ſtrength» 
be goeth on io meet the armed men. He mocketh at 
Fear, and is not affrighted ; neither turneth he back _ 


from the ſword. The quiver rattleth againſt him, 
the glittering [pear and the Shield.” He ſwallowe th 


_ the ground with the fiercen „ of his rage; neither 
 believeth he that it is the found of a trumpet. He 


' Jaw; among the tr ! ha / bat and he / „nel. 
| leth 


— 
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leth the battle afar , the thunder of the captains 
and the ſhouting *, Whatever improvements the 
moderns have made 10:1 arts and ſciences, it does 
not appear that they are the real inventors of many 
arts, or if any at all; for there are ſcarcely any 


things that we now know, but there are tome hints 


concerning them ro be found in the ritings of the 
ancients. Ihe book of Job is almoſt an encyclopedia, 
for it contains every branch of E nowledge that is 
almoſt to be found. Many moderns have, on th 
account, been tempted to imagine, that it is a bier 
performance than it really 1 is, on account of the 
great knowledge that is diſcovered im it; but ney 
have forgotten that God was always eq aally Wife, 
and as that bock is the dictates of the holy ſpirit, 
we muſt conclude, that the firſt N of all 
things was from God. . 
In reading the hiſtory of the ancient pa triarchs 
one cannot. help adwiring that rural, and pleaſant 


life which they led, and could aimoit with that there 


had never been any ci/ivs, or great towns in the 
World. The animated and pleaſant account Whick 
is given of their manner of liſe in ſcripture, is ſo 
natural and aff-&ing, that of all ſorts of reading, 
there is none ſo entertaining, as that which rel. tes 
ta thoſe paſtoral ages. the Heothen poets have 
taken the fineſt Fowers and / gures | in their cor2J]o- 
ſitions from the hiſtory of thoſe delightful ages. 
| Theocritus and Virgil particularly have attempted to 
riffle the flowers and re bude of thoſe rural and 
delightful ſcenes, deſcribed by the ancients. RE. 2 

l 35 we 


* Job, Xxxix. 19. 
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live continually in view of the objects of nature, | 
ils a vigour to the mind, that all ſtrictures of art 
cannot produce. A onitelery will ever give more 
pleaſure than a palace, and a rural wild than a gar- 
Gen. A tuber ofſe, in the deſarts of Arabia, will 
ſmell ſweeter than the fineſt e in the . cul- 1 
tivated garden. Ran 1 
Sach as have been, in 1 their youth, br ought up 
jn the country, will always remember thoſe natu- 4 
ral ſcenes of innocence, where once they had their x 
Walls with a ſort of pleaſure, that all the ſpecula- 
tions of philoſophy cannot produce. No abſtract 
reaſoning upon the works of God can produce ſuch 
pleaſure, as the ſimple looking at them can produce. 
they have a ſort of atidekive influence that is irre- 
ſiiſtible, that gives a pleaſure that no perſon can ac- 
count for, unleſs it is affirmed that the Deity is 
| beſt perceived in his own works. The view of a 
ſpangled meadow, or the refreſhing flavour of a 
ſpringing wood will affect the ſenſes, and chear the 
mind, better than all the regular works of art in 
the world; and the wild notes of the grove, will give 
a finer ſenſation thaa all the regular quavers of 
Leoni, or the fineſt performer” in any of the 
theatres. „ 
What is moſt remarkable i in thoſe times "of rural 
innocence is, war was but ſeldom practiſed, unleſs 
when builders of cities, and founders of empires, 
diſturbed the peace of thoſe innocent ſhepherds. 
While the patriarchs, and thoſe wandering . 
kept at a diſtance from towns, we ſeldom hear of any * : 
war among them, unleſs what was defenſive. They k 
| Were never the aggreſſors, though, upon occaſions, 
| 7. . 


And live in Cong -ord and dell ight 1 in peace. 


ebnen of As Family, Sr., 7 


they made a good defence. A deſcription of this 
rural and peaceful age, or what is ſimilar to it, may 


be ſeea, in a note, at the foot of the page *.— 


W lay meu fo! w nature, religion appears more 


lively, and ſii ons in the practice; and any ſtrict ob- 


ſerver will ealiiy perceive FRO: religious men, in the 
country, 
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By ws tus [Waln, as yet untaughc 0 boi, 
Leads fon his oy ful {lock unto the plain; , 
Fe; =. of guile, and chearful as the ſpring: 
Machful his out,” and, like the morning gay, 
He f ectly lings his mattins on the lea; : 


Or, vhittles tr ble to the ſtock-dovye's ſong. 
28 fumes impr egnant from the flow'ry mend. 


Waſted along with many healthful breeze, 
Refreſh. his ſpirits; and the mn .d 


Loaded wich aromatic odours, bring 


Freſh cxhalations, ritflied fiom the flowers. 
His cvery ſenſe has objects near at hand, 
Fram ' d by all bounteous heav'n, fraught wich 1oy- 


Nature 5 gay areſs i 1 varicated hue, © - 


But chiefly grc en, enchanrs the ſtaring eye, : 


And many thou. ind heibs, and good for food, 


Grow wild, migh⸗ ſcrve a king to taſte, 
= If ever teſte had been the lot of kings. 
From eve fr ay, in either hedge or grove, | 
His ear meets mulic, ravithingly treas en 


Vox. II. | 3 8 And 
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country, are more ſincere and ſimple in their beha- 
viour, than thoſe in towns and cities. They have 
not ſuch a complicated and ſuſpicious appearance as 
| thoſe who are every day upon their guard againſt 
villaay, and are maintaining a ſort of warfare againit - 
both the . and the bad. Habitual l aff ce inſenſi- 
bly 
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And from the ſcented brier ad fragravt thorn, 

Each breeze comes fraughted with the choice of ſmells. | 
All, all, is feeling powerfully impreſs d, 33% 
10 lead through nature, up to nature's God, 


Nis flocks conſpire with all the ſweets of ſpring, 
5 To pour each grateſul plcaſure on his ſoul. 

The tender lambkins bleat the ewes return, 

A kind reſponſe, the very voice of nature. 
They ſcatter round the hill's down-ſlanting fide 
| To crop the heath, or on ſome erally bogne Gs 
Taſte the delicious herb, the ſoul of health. 
Or when the ſun aſcends meridian high, 

And darts his rays dire& upon the plain, 
When ſultry heat reflects back from the hgath, 
They ſeek the fountain, or the purling ſtream, | 
To cool their parched jaws, and quench- their thirſt: 
Or, *mongſt the 00zy brakes, or bramble ſhades 
They hide themſelves, to cheat the ſun a while, 
| Yer focal taught by nature, with a word 
The ſhepherd calls the diſtant wand'rers in. 


How ſweet to ſee the tender lambkins ſort? * 
By inſtinct taught to gamble o'er the plain; 
Or, on ſome burn- bank, where void of fear, 
The little courſers ſtrive, as for a prize, | 
Who firſt ſhall reach the goal, which nature taught. 
This rural innocence affords the mind 
The ſweeteſt delectation, and content: 
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bly leads men to the practice of cunning, ſo that fre- 
quently the little ſincerity they have at firit, gradu- 
ally decays, till fluttery and adulation becomes con- 
ſtitutional, and they ſeldom know when they are 
playing the hypocrite. This is the reaſon that the 
| greateſt part of all the remarkable 850 men, that 
we 
The moralizing pow ers ha ve e objects near, 

The purcit and rcin'd to feed reflection. 
Aach ſenſe hith premiſes arround to draw 
Concluſions, ſuited tor the ſoul's delight: 

What meets the car, or eye, or taſte, or ſinell, 
Is all impregnant with the pureſt bleſs. 
When by the ſan's QJecline the ſhadows grow, 
Long and gigantic, and, to fancy's view, | 8 
Hills, 3 and trees, and men, and beaſts ſeem monſters, = 

The ſwain brings near his cattle to the fold, 

And flocks come bleating near their nightly ſences 
Nigh the dchghttu] ſkirts of ſome ſweet wood, 
Where murmering runs a pleaſant little rill, 

; The ſhepherd tunes his gladſome pipe and en 
The lambkins ſkip and dance with mirthful glee, 

And one would think they danc' d becauſe he play; d. 
Vet nature, and no rules of art, directs 
7 Theſe harmlcſ: dancers; for *tis inſtinct all. 

The thruſh and black bird warble on the br, 

And raiſe their wild notes loudly to the ſky; 
The lark and linnet chant amidſt the grove, 
And chirp their treble to the cuſher's baſs: 

The cuckow fins ings his old trite ſong, anew, 

A diſinal ditty to the married tri be ; . 
But yet unfear'd, where gentle peace doth dwell, 
The univerſal concert all conboire. 

To form a perfect diapaſon ſound, 

How pleas d and healthful are the ſons of peace, 


. Who 
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we read of in ſcripture, were either ſhepherds, fiſh. 

ermen, or ſuch as lived remote from traffic, and 

places of great concourſe. | 

But, I ſhall conclude this diſconnſe 9 obſerving, 

that did perſons who are conined to places of pub- 

lic concourſe, make rural ideas more familiar, "they 
„„ 2 : Would 9 

Who thus unſtain d enjoy the ſweets of nature! 15 
Their minds all ſocial uncorrupt with vice. 
Spend every hour with unenexed joy. 
Nor pride, nor fell ambition ſpoil their reſt, 

| Sweet are their ſlumbers, for their mind's at caſe. 
What though hard labour ſhou'd fatigue their linbs, 

The ſweeter is their reſi, and practice ſhes 

To them, untaught, what learned men know ſeldoth,- — 
True ſelf enjoyment, the very {oul of life, 5 

Their ſenſe of right and fear of ill proceeds 

Not from that airy phantom Speculation, 

But from the feeling of a natural good, 

lImpreſs'd on all the object of their notice. 

They do what's good, becauſe that dran acts 


By pleaſing, firiking objects on their mind: 


Their hearts arc form'd ſimple, good, and kind, 
| Becauſe they ne er were taught what's falſe and vile 
A imple innocence deyoid of guile, = 
And, though untry'd, is yet divinely good. 
Such life's an immage of thoſe golden days, 
The theme of ancient ſong, which bards in rapture | 
Sung, and though they never ſay them, yet rejoic'd 
To think that once they were; the very thoughts of 
virtue 
Tune the foul, and oil the FEES of life, 0 
Ah little do they know the ſwects of life ! 

Who, kennel'd thick within the city walls, 
_ Feaſt every day their minds, with greedy care, 


on 
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would be both better men, and have more pure 
enjoyments. A view of the works of God in their 
natural ſimplicity, would animate the mind with a 
vigour that profit cannot give, nor life take away. 
When phyſicians order people in the town to go to- 
the country to recover their health, it is but ſeldom 

. that 

On poiſonous politics, the bane of peace. 

Thoſe who have hearts aud pattence to be kings, 

Or favourites minion 11d, whoſe empty fouls 

Snuff flatt'ry, as the mountain aſſes wild 

Snuff up the air, live meanly, when compar'd 

With peacetu] pzaſants, nouritied with truth. 
Tyrants may boaſt when bribery's ſons cringe low, 

To pick the ſordid ſcantlings of their power, 

And count it happineſs for to be tear'd 
By thoſe who rake the kennels of a court, — 
| The ſcavangers of every lord in place; 
Bur ſhort his peace, and happineſs mult be, . 
Conſcious that whom he truſts are rogues in grain. 
Who watcheth Thieves his reſt's but ill ſecur 1 
And ſmall his happineſs who thinketh ill. 
Mean are the pleaſures ofa tyrant's mind, 
Whoſe joy it is to couple men like dogs 
In chains; and when they loſs the ſcent, to hang, 
Or ſcor urge them for their want of ſenſe. 

But when two rivals meet, whoſe luſt of power, 
And int'reſt, hang in equal-poiſed ſcales, 

Then hel! breaks looſe; and truth and peace takes fight; 
Forſake the earth, and wing their way to heay' n. 
Freed from the dread of bloody ſavage war, 5 
His ſummer taſk, the eager ſwain purſues, 

*Tending his flocks, or allowing down his ficld, 
Wiſc to provide againſt fierce winter's Wants. 

No found of trumpet or the noiſe of drums, r 
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that the phyſiclan or patient underſtands what it is 
in the country produces the cure. They generally 
mention the lalubrity of the air, which is only one 
| ingredient i in the medicine, but they feldom conſider 
that the. objects of nature work as much upon the 
mind, as the air does upon the body. In the ſpring 
nature 1s blooming, in ſummer he is py har- 
0 | 3 velt 

The awful fig ions of war, dilurb his peace: ] 
While chcarful on the mountain's ſunny brow; 
Or, on che heathy plains he feeds his lambs 
New wean'd, and ſees them crop the tender ling; 

Or, with his crooked plough upon the plain, 

Turus vp the globe to ſce the ſummer ſun, 

At noon a limple plain repaſt regales 

His ſpirits; crudel'd milk or Cheeſe well preſt, 

With a good Juſty round of maſlin loaf, _ 
Drives hunger far away. Wrapt is his plaid 
He takes his mid-day nap, and ſoundly liceps, 
Becauſe his mind's at eaſ2, Fell cares encroach not 

On his reſt; fouls void of guile, feel no moleſt, 

Nor vexing envy pray ng in their mind. 
Untaught through fleen to view with luſtful eye 
What's not his own, he ſpies his neighbour s weal 
Aud ſeels no pain, but joys to fee him thriye. 

Envy and curs'd ambition only lodge 


Wöbere courtiers dwell, or ncar the ſeat of kin ings, 


Where every man's preferment i is a dart, 


Sharp piercing in his neighbours envious IN | 


Sometimes behind the counter theſe black cares, 
When rival ſhops contigious face the eye, 
Or rival intereſts meet, annon creep in; 
Then woful pangs inſue in ſpleen-fick ſouls, 
Who always fever at their neighbour's weal, 
But wer do they know the ſweets of peace. 


Whoſe 
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veſt ſhe is rich, and in winter folemn, and each of 
theſe views will anſwer the purpoſe of health, to 
ſome perſons, —and the phyſician ought to enquire 
into their taſte, as well as their diſeaſe, for without 
conſidering this, the town will of anſwer the 
ſame end as the country. The ancients knew theſe 
things well, but the moderns have forgot them. 


Whoſe elf proſpetts mar their FRY eaſe ; 

Whoſe ſouls, like a wide gulph, would all deyour 3 $ 
Still gape for more, yet never reſt content. 

The Hebrew king of Sapience profound 

In parable divine did well deſcribe 

Such envious minds, and aptly them compar* d 


TI o0o ſucking leaches, that are never full. 


When ſol's bright car w hirls (wif. ly down the weſt _ 
fad the fierce ſteeds ſeem ardent for to plunge. CY 
| Themſelves precipitant in oceans deep, 
And ſcarce three ells of meaſurement appear : 
Between the weltren ſ. a, and the ſun's diſk : 
Tall ſhadows from the mountains tops deſcend, | 
And the high ſtately hills ſpread darkneſs round, 
All but the ſide where Phoebus? ſcancing rays _ 
Obliquly fall, and ſhew the approach of night. 
Then the attentive ſwans drive home their flocks, 
And cows, with pond'rous duggs preſl'd hard, to where 
The buxome lafſes with their milking pales _ 
Are wont to meet; the well known loan, 
Where many a merry country catch go round, 
With murthful glee, an d with as s little guido. 85 


LECTURE XIII. 


The Concluſion of 2 the Hi iftory and Char ater ; 

of ABRAHAM, ——The Character of his 

Servant, ELIEZER.—The Marriage. of 
Vis Son, Is 4ac —Ob/ervations upon. the 

Oath his Servant ſwore. The Marriages 
of the Ancients —The Death oY An RA 

e HAM» 


ol baden WAS pe and wet = r i 1 age. 
and the Lord had bleſſed Abraham in all things. 
And Abraham ſaid unto his eldeſt ſervant of his hoe, 
that ruled over all that he had, Put, * 7 ay thee, 
thy hand under my thigh : | 
os I will make thee ſwear by the Land, the God of 
heaven and the God of the earth, that thou ſhalt 


not take a wife unto my ſon of the danghters of 
the Canaanttes —— whom 1 awell, &c. 


\ Bran AM, like many of the ancient 3 | 
. was not only careful to rule his family with 
diſcretion, | in the fear of God, when he was aliv „ 


but was anxious that his poſderity ſhould purſue the 


6 ſame. practice after he Was gone. This patriarc ch 5 
by had only one ſon, to whom the promiſe belonged, | 
and of him he was peculiarly careful: he was the 

ſon of his old age, the child of his prayers; and 
"Cad fon A the 2 Wherever the fear of God 


has 
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has prevailed} in all ages of the world people have 
been careful to avoid marriages with unbelievers 
and inſidels. The people where Abraham now was, | 
thengh they were diſcreet enongh in their behavi- 
_ our towards him, yet were infidels with regard to 
his manner of worthipping the true God; he there- 
fore would not ſuffer his ſon Iſaac to rake a wife of 
the daughters of Canaan. The apoſtles of Chriſt, 
and the firſt Chriſtians, were poſſeſſed of the ſame 
ſpirit; they conſidered it to be a ſin to be unequally 
| yoked with. unbelievers; and the apoſtle Paul has 
given his authority againit this practice. There is 
nothing that argues more a real want of true reli- 


gion, than chat of forming ſuch a near connection 


with infidels, as that of marriage. A profeſſion of 
goclineſs is at. leaſt neceſſary in thoſe with whom 
religious perſons form ſuch a connection, 5 ET 
Ihe Syrians, who, at this time, were of the ſame 5 
religion with Abraham, and had come out of Ur of 
the Chaldees for the ſame reafon that he did, tho? 
it was not long till they fell into great corr uptions, 15 
were the only people with whom he thought pro- 
per to unite his ſon in the ſolemn tie of matrimony. 
Ihe family of Nahor worſhipped the true God, 
and as yet held the belief of the unity of the Deity, 


It was for this reaſon that Abraham was fo anxious 


that his fon ſhould have a wife from among his 2” 


friends. There is no queſtion that if Abraham had 1 


conſulted the worldly intereſt of his fon Iſaac, but 


he might have found a better match for him among 5 4 


the people of the land where he then reſided; and 
as they had an high eſteem for our patriarch, they. 
| won not have refuſed his fon © one of the Alt for- 
Vor. VVV 8 tunes 


% 
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tunes in that country. But Abr aham had by this 
time been ſufficiently acquainted with their manners, 
and behaviour, and perceived the danger of ſuch a 
connection to his ſon, Beſides, he alſo knew 
that the land of Canaan was not yet to be given to 
| his poſterity, and therefore would not mingle inte- 
reſts with the people of the land, leſt it might make 


them endeavour to anticipate the promiſe, and of- 5 


fend God. 1 he grand object which Abraham and 

all the patriarchs had in view, was, to make their 

conduct agree with the promiſe of God, and they 
walked as thoſe who firmly believed what Jehovah ; 
had ſpoken unto them. (ax; 

| IfazC's future fortune, depended upon the pro- 

miſe, and not upon any nne ion he could form in 


Canaan; and, as obedience to the commandments 


of God, and the fulfilling of the promiſe kept pace 
with one another, it was the principal ſtudy of 
| thoſe faithful men to teſtify that they believed 
God, by keeping his commandments. They never 
expected that the divine promiſe was to be accom- 
pliſhed without means of divine appointment ; they 
therefore connected, in faith and practice, the means 
and the end, the promiſe of God, and their own - 
duty. 
When Abraham 1 to 1 his ſon and; 
L he committed the management of this buſineſs to a 
principal ſervant, whom he once expected would 
have been his heir; his name was Eliezer, a native 
of Damaſcus. There are few people that would 
| chooſe to put ſuch confidence in a ſervant as to com. 7 
mit ſuch a truſt into their hands as the marriage of 
an only lon ;——and there arc but few ſervants wor. 
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| thy of ſuch confidence as Abraham repoſed in 
Eliezer. But the patriarch had known him long,— | 
he was an old ſervant, and always behaved fairhfully. 
Lou may almoſt determine the character of the ma- 
ſter from the ſervants he keeps. A wiſe and pru- 
dent maſter will always employ honeſt and worthy 
= ſervants, and will not have -his houſhold compoſed | 
of fools, knaves, and ſycophants, if he can poſſibly 
avoidl it. . Was a wiſe, religious, and good 
maſter, who ſuffered his ſervants to live eaſily in 
his ſervice they found in him as much of rhe father 


as the matter,” Hie conſidered their intereſts as his 
own, and they accounted his ſervice not like the 


ſervitude of ſlaves, but the exerciſe of children. 


Their obedience was not a taſk but a pleaſure, far © - 


'they loved their maſter well, and he deſerved it. 
The fear of the Lord will li make a maſter 
. gentle, and make him remember that ſervants are 
7 fleſh and blood as well as himſelf. It is an hard 
matter for rational creatures to labour from morn- 
ing to night like oxen, and have always before their 
eyes the ſame return of labour when the day 
breaks. Hours of reſt, and relaxation from labour, 
and ſome days of enjoyment, are neceſſary for ſer- 
vants to render their lives agreeable, and to make . 
them ſerve with pleaſure. The man that muſt 


always ſtart with the dawn of the morning, and 1 is { 
obliged to labour till the twilight, otherwiſe receive 
no wages, will never love tis maſter. Nature 
does not require, and the Almighty never com- 


mands a man to be a ſlave, provided he can be free. 
| Servants ought to have no taſk impoſed upon them 
* makes Uſe burdenſome, | and time weariſome. 
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It is impoſſible they can ſerve God an( love their 
| maſter, when their bodies are oppreſſed with hard 
labour. The luſts and appetites of the great fre. 
quently are ſo ill to gratify, that the whole labour 
of the community is not able to ſupply them. 
Hence, peaſants and tradeſmen are obliged to la-. 
bour inceſſantly to anſwer their demands, and to 
drudge from morning to night, not ſo much to ſup- 
ply their own wants, as to provide for the luxury 
of licentious 4 ee who never thank them for 
their labour. The fear of the Lord in the heart 
of a maſter would remedy this evil; for no man 
that believes, as Abraham did, that bis maſter is in 
heaven, will ever be e to his ſervants, or 
tyrannical to his domeſtics. A man, who has ſfer-_ 
vants under him, ought always to remember, whe- 
ther his maſter, who is in heaven, has laid as heavy 
a taſk upon him as he Jays upon his ſervants ; or, 


whether he labours as hard in the ſervice of God, 
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as he wants his ſervants to labour for . 
alſo, he ought to conſider, in caſe Providence 
ſhould alter its courſe, and put him in the ſituation | 
of a ſervant, whether he would not deſire to have 


ſome abatement of the rigour he practices towards 
| others. Abraham's ſevereſt commandment to his 


_ houſe ſeems to have been that they ſhould fear 
| Jehovah ; he was ſure this was the beginning of 
wiſdom, and when this was rightly underſtood, he 
had no doubt concerning the behaviour of his fa- 5 


| mily. Without this he knew nothing would do. To 


in the whole hiſtory of Abraham we never read 
_s of any diſcord in his family, except what happened 
: between Sarah and her maid Hagar, which was ſoon 
| | ſettled 
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ſfettled by the prudence of the patriarch. All his 
domeſtics ſeem to have been exceedingly happy un- 


der his authority. It is plain that hie allowed them 


time to ſerve God as well as to perform the ſervice 


due to him; and, there is no manner of doubt but 
the good old patriarch had pleaſure in the eaſe and 


proſperity of his ſervants. When ſervants are well 
uſed they ſeldom think of becoming maſters them. _ 


ſelves; but, when they are opprefled, they become 


weary of ſervitnde. There is an inſtance of this 
in flaves that are ſeverely ufed; they frequently _ 
' riſe againſt their maſters, —but, when they are uſed 
gently, they are ſeldom weary . of their ſervice, 
and obey freely. There are few maſters now that OM 
have three hundred ſervants, that are purely mas 
5 naged by the influence of the fear of God as thoſe 7 
of Abraham were. But, this ſhews us the poſſibi- 5 


lity of managing even a numerous family without & 
rigour and ſev erity. 8 


1 have mentioned one reaſon FW Abraham would ; 


not have his fon to take A wife of the daughters of . 
the land where he then dwelt; namely, becauſe they 
did not w orſhip the true God. —But, there is an- 
other reaſon may be given; why he would not unite 7 


with them in ſuch a ſolemn manner hey were 


far gone in all ſorts of wickedneſs. The ſins of 
Sodom were very abundant among the Canaanites, : 0 
and all ſorts of uncleanneſs were practiſed among 
them. It was for theſe abominations that they — 
were driven out of that land, and totally over. 
2 thrown by Joſhuah 1 when their cup was fall, For 
{ach impure abominations, the Lord informs the 
Iſraelites that the land ſpued out 1ts nab; F 
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1 he patriarch, who feared the Lord, knew that 
nothing was more likely to feduce luis ton, from the 


worihip of the true God, and rhe practice of vir- 


tue, than to be connbtted with a people, and iuar- 


ried to a wife, that was abandoned in her prinei- 
| ples. There are too many inſtances in hiitory of 
the fatal influence of bad wives over their huſ- 


bands. Abraham had not forgot the fate of the 


old world, and the deſtruction of Sodom + theſe dread- 


ful cataſtrophes were {till recent in his memory.— 


He alſo knew that the Canaanites would be driven 


out of their land on account of their abominations, 


= and did not indine that the fon of the promiſe 
| ſhould be connected with luch an abandoned and 


wicked people. 


When Abraham ſent away His ſervant to  Meſo- 6 
potamia, he did it with great ſolemnity. He gave 
him a ſolemn charge, and made him {wear an oath. 

He cauſed him to ſwear by Jehovah, the God of 


heaven, and the God of rhe earth, that he ſhould 


not take a wife to his ſon from among the Canaan- 

ites, but that he ſhould go to the country of his 

5 3 and take a” wife to his ſon from among 
The manner of ſwe caring in thoſe times 


0 ef to have been a little < urious, for which one 


brought up in this place of the world could find no . 
good reaſon. Abraham made his ſervant put his 
hand under his thigh, and made him ſwear to the 


premiſſes. 
tures concerning this manner of ſwearing, practiſed 
by Abraham and his ſervant. Some have ob- 


ſerved that Eliezer put his hand under the 
125 place where the ſign of circumciſion was, as a teſti. 


mony 


There 1 been many curious conjec- 
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mony that he believed the promiſe, and waited for 

the accompliſhment thereof, and would do nothing 
in his proceedings, in the marriage of Itaac, that 
was inconſiſtent with his belief of the promiſe, or 
the character of his maſter and himſelf ; that by 
this oath he declared his faith in the Meffiah, that 
was to proceed from Abraham, and in whom, all 
the familiesof the earth were tobe bleſſed. It js not im- 
probable that ſomething like this practice was obſer- 
ved, though one w ould think that it was not * 
very modeit way of adminiſtering an oath. . 

Whatever religion Abr aham's ſervant was of, he 7 | 
ſeems to have had a very ſtrange method of praying, 


for after he had ſet out with ten camels of his 1540 55 
ſter, loaden with ſuch chings as were neceſſary for 


the expedition, and came to the city of Nahor, in 
Meſopotamia, he prays to Jehovah, the God of bs = 
maſter, as if he had had no intereſt in him, himſelf. 


O Lord, Cod of my maſter Abraham, 1 pray thee ſent” 
me good ſpeed, and ſhew kindneſs unto my maſter 
Abraham. I his has nothing in it like the flile of 
one that believed that Jehovah was his God. But 
it may be neceſſary. to enquire w hether we cannot 
clear this ſervant of infidelity, at leaſt of the appear- 
ance of unbelieſ. Ihe Hebrew text read- literally, 
V ai-omer Fehouah-Elghe  adoni Abraham Ha-heres 
na le-pane, Hojom va-oſpe cheſed im adoni Abraham, 
"Theſe word may read, O Jehovah Elohe, may it Fall 
well cut for my mi er Abraham, and t thou Hes 
kindneſs to my maſier Abraham. I his was a very © 


proper prayer, and conſiſtent with the character of 


2 man that had ſworn an oath, by the Lord Cod that 
made the heaven and the earth. Our tranſlation 
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makes Eliezer a perſect heathen, praying in the 
very ſtile of Nebuchadnezzer, who called 7ehowvah 
the Cod of Daniel. There is one thing that ap- 
pears a little difficult in this ſtory, and that is, 
Abraham commanding his ſervant to go to his own 
country, when it is well known that Ur, of the 
_ Chaldees, was his country, and not Meſopotamia ; | 
bur this is eaſily reſolved, by obſerving, that it 
Was here he firſt ſettled, when he left Ur, of the 
Chaldees, and where he ſtayed till he received a 
fecond call from God, to travel to the land of 
Canaan. It was liere his brother Nahor ſettled, 
and became the father of a large tr be c of Syrians, 
| which afterwards were a great people. 
Ihe manner of travelling! in thoſe times, and in 
| able countries, ſeem to have been performed with 
2 good degree of parade. Ten camels, and, no 
doubt, /everal ſervants, were 8 retinue, 
and ſpoke forth the opulence of the maſter that 
ſent them The ſimplicity of thoſe times, notwith- 
7} ſtanding the ſhew that was made on ſome occafions 
is remarkable. A young woman of ſuch a rank as 
to be ht to be a wiſe to Abraham's. ſon, to . 
drawing water, and humbling herſelf ſo far as to 
draw tor ten camels allo, argued very great conde- 
ſcenſion and humility, Women of rank, in thoſe 
times, were not aſhamed to perform all the ſervice 
of houſhold com, which were either wäthin . 
25 or e doors. | = 
+ * They were not like our enn fine. women, 
00 account it a ſhame to put their hands to any 
=. thing, unleſs it be a piece of muſlin, cambri ic, or 
aun. In thoſe primitive patriarchal periods, feed- 
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ing of flocks, and drawing of water were exerciſes 
0 of young women of the firſt rank. The daughters 
Jetbero, and Laban thought it no diſgrace to feed. 
and water their father's flocks. \ Rachel and Zippo- 
va, were both ſhepherdeſſes, and we do not find 
that it either /poiled their beauty, or hurt their re- 
putation, Theſe ancient women of rank, did not 
remain ignorant of the economy of the houſe, when 
they were employed in the field; they were 
qualified in all the neceſſary arts of houſewifery, 


and knew better how to conduct a family, and x 


bring up children than any of the moderns can 
pretend to. It ancient hiſtory does not deceive 
us, thoſe. ſhepherdeſſes of antiquity were more 


cunning in the art of embroidery, and the works 5 


of the loom, and the needle, than any that are 
to be met wn, in theſe days of idleneſs and: 
: diſipation That of corifining the fair ſex con- 
tinually to the houſe, and keeping them engaged, i 


only in the works of the parlour, or the kitchen, 3 


may anſwer the manners oſ a dijipated age, but will 


never give that /prightlineſs and vigour to women, 
_ that Frech ain, and rural exerciſe will give them. oF 


That part of education that relates to the manages 
ment of a family ought to be carefully attended; 
but this, with regard to women, does not altoge- 

ther conſiſt in mere confinement to the houſe— The 


ö knowledge of rural enjoy ments is alſo neceſſary. — 0 


There are many employinents chat auciently belong... 


* ed to the women, that are now monopolized by the | 
men, ſuch as the falling of cloath, baking of bread, | 


and dreſſing of meat. Even in cheſs northern parts, 


in former times, the miſtreſs of the 2 with all 
Vor. I, C ˙b1 Eo 
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her daughters were employed as well as their maid 
 fervants, in managing the milk and woel of the 
flocks, and in working in the dairy. Solomon has 
beautifully deſcribed the exerciſe of the ancient vir. 
tuous women. The heart of her hufband dock 
% ſafely truſt her, ſo that ſhe ſhall have no need 
ce of ſpoil. She will do him good, and not evil, 
all the days of his life. She ſeeketh wool and 
4% flax, and worketh willingly with her hands. 
be She is like the merchant ſhips; ſhe bringeth her 
e food from a- far. She riſeth alſo while it is yet 
cc night, and giveth meat to her hoathold, and a 


. portion to her maidens. She conſidereth a field, 


„ and buyeth it; with the fruit of her hands he 
ce planteth a vineyard. . She girdeth her loins with 
« ſtrength, and ſtrengtheneth her arms. She per- 
_ & cejveth that her merchandize is good; her candle 
ce goeth not out by night. She layeth her hand 
e to the ſpindle, and her hands hold the diſtaff. 
„She ſtretcheth out her hand to the poor, yea, 
& ſhe reacheth forth her hand to the needy. She 
“e js not afraid of ſnow for her houſhold; for all 
_ & her houthold are cloathed with ſcarlet. She ma- 


ce keth her covering of-tapeſtry ; her cloathing are 


„ lk and purple. Her huſband is known in the 
e gates, where he ſiteth among the elders of the city 
She maketh fine linnen, and ſelleth it, and 2 5 
2 livereth girdles to the merchants s ꝑ 
That Abraham's ſervant prayed with knowledge, 2 
J underſtanding of the object he addreſſed, is 
manifeſt both from his requeſt, and the anfwer of 
his prayer. Eliezer conſidered Jehovah-Elohim as 
dhe director of future events; for he requeſts him 

r 
. | =o 
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fo to order matters, that while he, aud the ſer- 
vants, and the camels, ſtood by the well of water, 


that when the daughters of the men of the city 


came out to draw water, the damſel, whom heaven 


intended for a wife to his maſter's ſon, ſhould come 


among the firſt, and anſwer ſuch queries as he 


ſhould think fit to put to her. Moſes has told the 15 


ſtory circumſtantially, according to the manner of 
the Hebrews, and with ſuch a profuſion of language, | 
that one would think bordered upon tautology.— 
But we ought to conſider that theſe are the words 


of Abraham's ſervant, which Moſes has faithfully ; 
recorded, that the Gopticity” of the ancient man 
ners, 3 the faithfulneſs of the ſervant of Abra. 
ham might be handed down to poſterity. "The -- 
prayer and ſpeech of Elieuagis exactly in character, 
and not much unlike the-manner that ſome tolerably 
ſenſible ſtewards would deliver a meſſage, or repeat 
a prayer in Engliſh. When the ſervant opens his 


commiſſion, and tells his errand, he enters minutely 5 
into all the circumſtances that related to his coming 
to Meſopotamia. He tells whoſe ſervant he was, 


and gives a particular account of his maſter's family FONT». 
and circumſtances. He informs the friends of Re- 5 
bekah concerning the riches and wealth of his ma- 
ſtter; that he had a ſon in his old age, which Sarah 
bare to him when the was old, and that Abraham 1 
had given all that he had to this only ſon, The 
manner in which the patriarch's ſervant cells his 
ſtory is very {imple and natural, and anſwers ex- 
ceedingly to the character of the ſpeaker. © l am 
% Abraham's ſervant, and the Lord hath bleſſed _ 
44 8 maſter greatly, and he i is become great; and 
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he hath given him flocks, and herds, and ſilver, 


( 


and gold, and men- ſervants, and maid. ſervants, 


and camels, and aſſes, And Sarah, my maſter's 


wife, bare a ſon to my maſter when he was old, 
e and unto him hath he given all that he hath, 


And my maſter made me ſwear, ſaying, thou 
ſhalt not take a wife to my ſon of the daughters 


of the Canaanites, in whoſe land 1 dwell ; but, 


thou ſhalt go unto my father's houſe, and is my 
. 


kindred, and take a wife to my ſon. And I laid 
unto my mater, peradventure the woman will 
not ſoilow me. And he ſaid unto me, the Lord, 
beſore whom I walk, will ſend his angel with 


thee and proſper thy way ; and thou ſhalt take 
* a wife for my ſon of my kindred, and of my 
: father's houſe; 3 the 
oath, when thou 


7 06: 


halt 958 be clear from my 


Meit to my kindred ; and if 
they give not thee one thou thalt be dear from 


& my oath. And I came this day unto the well, - 
Cc 


and faid, 0 Lord God! if now thou Will vrof. | 


per my way, which I go for my maſter Abra. 


ham, behold, I ſtand by the well of water, and 5 
it {all come to pals, that when the virgin cometh. 


forth to draw water, and I ſay unto her, give 
ee me, I pray thee, a little water of thy pitcher ts. 
drink; and ſhe ſay, both drink thou, and I will 


alſo draw for thy camels; let the ſame be the 


woman whom Jehovah hath appointed ont for 


my maſter's ſon, And before I bad done ſpeak. 
ing in mine heart, | behold Rebekah came forth 


with her pitcher on her ſhoulder ; and the went 
ce down unto the well, and drew water; and'I ſaid 


unto her, let me drink, E pray thee. And ſhe 
e made 
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% made haſte, and let down her pitcher ſrom her 
« ſhoulder, and ſaid drink, and I will give thy ca- 
_ mels drink alſo; to I drank, and ſhe made the 
e camels drink Me And I aſked her, and ſaid, 

« whole daughter art thou? And ſhe ſaid, the 
5 daughter of Bethuel, Nahor's fon, whom Milcab” 
«© bare unto him: and I put the ear- -rings upon her 
(0 
« bowed. down my head and worſhipped Jehovah, 
< and bleſſed Jehovah-Elohim for my maſter Abra- 


„% ham, who had led me in the right way, to take 


face, and the bracelets upon her hands; and 


« my maſter's brother's daughter unto his '( 


And now, if thou wilt deal kindly with my ma- 
« ſter, tell me; and if not, tell me; that I may 5 
4e turn to the right hand, or to the left.? 


This ſervant appears to have been both a ehfül 1 
and an artful meſſenger. He begins with inform- 


ing the friends of Rebekah of the wealth and riches 


of his maſter, and that he had given it all to his 
ſon; that Abraham had a great opinion of the fa. 
8 of Bethuel, and would have no connection 


with the Canaanites: that the Lord had ſnewed a 4 
| ſpecial. countenance to the whole of this undert. YA 


_. king, by direcking him fo providentially to the weil 
Where Rebekah was to come; and, in a ſpecial } 
manner had heard his prayer, and anſwered his re. - 

queſt, according to his deſire. This whole ha. 


rangne, being P! refaced with a preſent of jewels ? | 
and bracelets, was. moſt likely to have a oder 


2 operation both upon the friends and the damſel. 9 
„At remarkable, that Abraham? s ſervant -would 
neither eat nor drink till he had told his errand. 
There might be two reaſons tor this, The firſt, 


teſt 2 
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leſt be ſhould, through feſtivity, be put off his 


guard, and forget ſome particulars of his commiſſion, 
or ſome articles of his ſtory.—And ſecondly, that 
he might, while all the family were in a fort of 
ſurprize and agitation, work upon their affections, 
by the plauſibleneſs of his ſtory, and pain their 
_ conlent, before they had time to recover themſelves 
from the effects of his marvellous and artful ha- 
rangue. He ſhewed them, in his ſpeech, that his 
maſter was rich, —that he was a favourite of hea- 
ven,—that the Lord had, in a miraculous manner, 
anſwered his prayer in behalf of his maſter hos : 
ſo joins the things of heaven and earth together, to 
form an argument to gain his purpoſe. But ne 
thing is obſervable in the whole of this circumſtan- 
tial harangue, that Eliezer attributes the whole of 


his maſter's good fortune, and his own ſucceſs, to 


the Almighty. He ſays the Lord had given Abra- 
ham a ſon, flocks, and herds, camels, and aſſes,.— 
man- ſervants, and maid ſervants, gold, and ſilver; 


. and ſthat every ſtep of his way, as his maſter's Wel. . 


A ſenger, had been conducted by a ſpecial and parti- 


ticular providence. There are not many perſons 


in theſe modern days, that care for troubling Pro- 
vidence when they go to ſeek wives, — nor is religion 
taken into conſideration, provided there be plenty _ 
of ſilver _ and gold, Hocks, and herds, and other 


1 temporalenjoyments. The danghrers of the Canaan. 


ites, provided they are rich, are now looked upon 
as being as fit for profeſſors of religion, as any ſin. _ 
cere worſhippers of the true God. If any perſon Is 
were to come with ſuch a formal ſtory, concerning 
dhe . and 2 of God, when he was 
{2 N | going | 


* 
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| going to ſeek a wife, he would ſoon become an ob- 
ject of ridicule, and be polted oy for an idiot in all 
time coming. | | ; 
Abraham's . appears to have known how 
to purſue his ſucceſs; he knew delays were dange. | 
rous, and puſhes on his. ſuit with all the ener 95 he 
was maſter of. Rebeckah's brother, and mother, 
propoſes a delay of ten days, but the ſervant inſiſt. 
ed that, as the Lord had proſpered him in his jour 
ney, that they ought not to hinder him, but ſend 
him away. tie puts them in mind, that every 
moment's delay, on their fide, was a willful counter- 


* 


acting of Providence, ſeemg the Lord had 10 far 5 


given countenance to the deſign. 1 his they could 
not deny, and ſo left the whole to Rebekah, WO 
very readily complied. _ 5 | 3 
Men ard women mutt have been more directed ; 
by judgement, in thoſe. days, than by fancy, other- 


wiſe it is not eaſy to conceive how Rebekah ſhould 


have given her conſent to marry a man {he nev er 
ſaw,—or that fſaac ſhonld have ſuffered a ſervant to 


have perfor med, what eſpecially was his own buſi. _ 


neſs to have looked after, We have no authority 
to ſuppoſe that either of the parties en, "EF ſaw one | i | 


: 5 another” 8 pictii ,. 11 ne vr hole was a tranſta it; ON of wy 


Judgement and reaſon, and not of toe : for it w as 


impoilible that pe rſons can love 8 80 they nev er 25 


ſaw, in the ſenſe that love is commonly u :1derftood. 


Lye muſt attribute the w hole of this tranſaction ta oj 
Providence, from firil to laſt. Whatever might be 


the particular errors of the people of thoſe times. 


there is one thing that is very particular in their 


| character; and that i is, e were very careful to 
conſult 


- 
9833 


r 


n Concluſion and Hiſtory of 
and were well acquainted with the ſignatures of the 


feſſors of religion would have conſidered Eliezer's 
. ejaculations to have been enthuſiaſm, and Rebekah's 


| probably, they would imapine, that the whole was 
a eontrivance of the ſervant to gain the purpoſe, 


God in the whole tranfaction. 


precious things, ſufficient for a dowry to Rebekah's 
ſriends. When the daughter of Bethuel came away 


ſands of millions, and let thy ſeed poſſeſs the gate "8 
thoſe that hate them, The promiſe to Abraham is 
ack | in the {ame words 7 5 fe ed ſhall P the 


conſult the Almighty i in all matters of importance; 


divine preſence and will. Some of our preſent pro- 
coming to the well only a matter of chance. —0Or, 


for which he came. Religious, and really ſober pe- 
ple, will believe otheriſe, and ſee the finger of 


It was not the cuſtom, in thoſe ancient times, for | 
men to expect fortunes with their wives; the 5 
bridegroom, in thoſe days, gave a dowry to the 
friends of the bride; this was long a cuſtom among 
the Jews. Abraham s ſervant was well provided 
for this circumſtance ; his maſter had furniſhed hun 
with jewels.of filver, and jewels of gold, and other 


with Abraham's ſervant, the parting was ſolemn 
and religious. Her father appears, by this time, 
to have been dead, for there is no mention of his 
having any ſhare in the whole tranſaction; when 
| the came aways her brothers or liſters gave her 
their bleſſing. This bleſſing was a real prophecy, 
and perhaps was founded upon the promiſe made to 
7 Abraham, which had been made known to his friends 
in Syria. And they bleſſed Rebekah, and ſaid unto 
3 thou art our fiſter, be thou the mother of thou. 


_ gater 


8 
{ 
27 
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gates of thine enemies *. It is not improbable that 


Rebekah's family were acquainted with that revela - 


tion which was made to their friend Abraham, and 
had learned from hence to rule their wiſhes, and 
direct their prayers, according to the gracious pro- Pj 
miſe of God. There appears to have been more 
religion among thoſe Syrians than there is to be 
found among many Chriſtians in our times; for, it 


is not now an ordinary practice, among profeſſors. 


of religion, to be fo ſerious on ſuch an occaſion. 
Among the ancients both feſtivity and religion were 


obſerved at marriages, but now both are almoſt 
laid aſide; mankind are always running into ex- 
tremes, and it 18 ſeldom that the HO mewn is » 


: ; obſerved. 


There were ſeveral peculiarities i in the marriages 


of the ancient patriarchs : 1, That of giving gifts, 7 


or preſents, to the bride and her friends, which 


Was a ſign of the contract between the parties. 


2. There was a matrimonial bill and writing given 


| by the huſband to the wife: but, 1 rather think, . 


this was not practiſed till the times of Moſes. 3. 1 he 


_ Tarriage was conſummated by the man and the wo- 


man under a tent, or canopy ; to this the Pſalmiſt re- 


fers, when he 70 of the heavens, in them he hath 


ſet a tabernacle for the ſun, which, as a bridegroom 
coming out of his chamber, rejaiceth as a ſtrong man 


o run a race ; ſo we find Iſaac receiving Rebekah 
into his mother Sarah's tent. 4. They obſerved the 
practice of praiſing God, and giving a benediction 
8 to the new- married perſons, which Rebekah's 
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friends ſeem to have uſed at her departure, becauſe 
they could not be preſent at the nuptial ceremony. 
After the commencement of the Jewiſh common- 
wealth, the ceremonies of marriages were very 


particularly obſerved, as is plain from the marriage 


of Sampſon. The marriage feaſt generally laſted 
ſeven days. The critics have conſidered the words 
of Lahon to refer to the marriage-feaſt, when he 
ſays to Jacob, in the caſe of his marriage with 
Leah,  Fulfil her week, i. e. fulfil the uſual days of 
her marriage-feaſt. But it is not ſo certain that 
_ theſe formalities were fo particularly obſerved at. 
that time. 5. When the wife was preſented to 

the huſband, ſhe covered her head with a vail as a 
token of ſubjection; ſo Rebekah covered her head 
with a vail when ſhe met Iſaac, and was led by him 
into Sarah's tent. There were many formalities 

introduced into the Jewiſh marriages afterwards, 

that were not in uſe in the patriarchal period, tho? 

the ſubſtance of the Whole appears to have been 
practiſed very early. As it was uſual to give the 
bride a marriage-writing, I have given a copy of 
one in tho notes *, which will new. the Tony « 


* Upon ſuch ; a day. of ſuch. a aha in "it a year, . 
and upon the banks of ſuch a river, (for they commonly 
5 married in the open air, and by the fide of ſome river) 
N. ſon of N ſaid to N. daughter of N. be thou my wife 
according to the rites of Moſes and the Iſraelites. And 
with the help of God I will. honour thee, maintain thee, 
cloath thee, and feed thee, according to the cuſtom of „ 
dcother huſbands of our nation, who honour, maintain, 
_ cloath, and feed their wives, as wy ought to do. I give 


_ 
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and Character of ABRAHAM, Ec. 1 


of that particular, as far as the ancient practice and 
the modern uſe agree among the Jews. On ſome! 
occaſion, after marriage, there was a copy of a di- 
vorce given to the wife. This the Hebrews called 
5 1 . 


thee for a portion, and fie the price of thy virginity, two 


hundred zuzims of ſilver, (theſe tao hundred zuzims mate 


about fifty Shekels of ſilver) which are due to thee accord- 


ing to the law. Belides which, I engage myſelt to pro- = 


vide thee with cloaths, and convenient food, as alſo to diſ- 
charge that conjugal duty which 15 dus to hee, according 


. the cuſtom of all nations. 


And the ſaid N. has e to - bins his ſpouſe. 
5 e the ſud bridegroom has promiſed by way of aug- 
mentation of dowry, that, beſides the principal ſum, he 


will give —. And what the ſaid bride has brought with _ 


Her is eſtimated at the value of „which the faid 
bridegroom acknowledges to have e and to charge 
himſelf with, and has made us the declaration following,— 
I accept and receive under my care and keeping all that is 
above. mentioned, as well for dowry, as upon any other 
account; and oblige. myſelf and my heirs, under the ſecu- 
rity of all my goods, whether moycable or not, preſent or 
to come, even to the clock that I wear upon my ſhoulders, 


do give a true and faithful account to my ſaid ſpouſ:, of all 


that ſhe has brofight me as a dowry, or upon any other ac- - 


count, during my life, or at my death. All which I pro- 
miſe to put in execution, according to the form and tenourt 


of the uſual contracts of marriage, in uſe among the child- 
ren of Iſrael, and according to the rules of out Rabbins of 


pious memory. In retimony « of which we have Rand. 
theſe preſents; &c, | 


Leo of Modena ſays, that the eſto. of the Jews is ef: 


make: choice of a e or r Friday for the ccdebauss 
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8 LKerituth] 4 bill cutting of. This 2 writ- 
ing of many particulars, and was attended with 
much ceremony. It was very much againſt the 
wife, and left her at the mercy of a capricious huſ- 
; band, ng, provided he pur aed the ceremony ac- 
2 | cording 


:of a marriage, if it is a maid that is to be married, or of a 
Thurſday if it is a widow. The evening before the ſolem- 
nity, the bride goes to a bath, and plunges herſelf into the 
water. She is accompanied with ſeveral women, who lead 
her to the bath by the ſound of ſeveral kitchen inſtruments, 
do give notice to the neighbourhood that ſhe is going to 5 


married. There is ſome diſagreement between Selden, Bux. 


torſ, and Leo of Modena, upon the ſubje& of marriage ce- 
remonies; which ſhews that the cuſtoms vary according to 
| the difference of places and perſons. The bride is ſet out 
wich every thing that can be had that is fine and rich, and 
then ſhe is led into the open air, either upon the banks of. 
à river, into a court, or a garden. Sometimes this 15 per- 
formed in a hall, dreſſed and adorned on purpoſe. The 
bridegroom and bride are placed under a canopy, each of 
them covered with a black veil. On their heads is put 
another ſquare veil, having four tufts hanging at the four 55 
corners. This veil is what the Hebrews call Taled. 7, 
Then the Rabbin of the place, or the chanter of the ſy- 
+ again or the neareſt relation of the huſhaud, takes a 
cup full of wine, and having pronounced this benedi&tion, 


_ © Blefſed be thou, O Lord, who haſt created man and : 


woman, and He VEE marriage, &c.“ he preſents the 
cup to the bridegroom, and then to the bride, that they 
- may juſt caſte it. Afterwards the bridegroom puts a ring 
upon the finger of his bride, in preſence of two ann Go 
fouying, © by this ring thou art my ſpouſe, according to the 
“ cullom of Moſes and the children of Iſrael.” Buxtorf 


and Character of ABRAHAM, c. 125 
gording to form, might, upon the moſt trifling Oc- 
caſion, put her away. It was a very unnaturaſ_ 
kind of a law, and was not from the beginning, ſo 
our Saviour FE it aſide, and commanded that no 

man ſaould put away his wife, unleſs for the crime 


W— 


fays, that this ring g ought to be. of maſly gold, and not ſet | 
with any flones; and that the bridegroom takes the compa- 
ny to witneſs, that it is good gold, and of a due value. 
Aiter this they read the contract of marriage, which the 
bridegroom puts into the hands of the bride's relations. 
Then they bring wine again in ſome brittle veſſel, they re- 
hearſe ſix bleſſings, they make the warried couple drink, 
and they throw the reſt on the ground in token of chcear- 
| ſulneſs. The bridegroom takes the veſſel, and throws it 
with violence againſt the ground, or l the wall, and 


breaks it in pieces in memory, as they fig, of the defiruc- 
tion of the temple. | 


The NRal bins inform us, that before the co of Jera- 
| 1 ilem was laid in ruins, the bride and bridegroom wore 
crowns in the ceremony of marriage; but ſince that time 


they have ceaſed to wear any. In the Scripture we ſee _ 


_ plainly the crown of the bridegroom, but not that of the 
bride: And indecd, the head-dreſs of the women was by 


no means convenient for the wearing of a crown Iſai . 


i. 10. Tig. aſe ; ſponſum decoratum corona. And Cant. 8 "ol 
bit. 11. Go forth, O ye daughters of Zion, and 1obold: Kine Fo 


Solomon <wwith the crown wherewith his mother crowned him 


in the day of his eſpouſals, and in the day of the gladneſs of TR 


his heart. The modern Jews in ſome places have a cuſtom | 


to throw handfuls of wheat upon the married couple, and a 


particularly upon the bride, ſaying, increaſe and multiply. 
In other places they mingle pieces of money with the w. heat, 
_ which are to be ee up by the poor. 
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of fornication. The Jewith divorce conſiſted of ten 
articles +, many of them frivolous and abſurd. | 


In this. hiſtory of the marriage of Iſaac we are 


informed of ear- rings, and bracelets, that were gi- 


ven to Rebekah, and put upon her face by Abra- 


| _ ham's ſervant, which appears pending ſtraage to 


ry | 


7 After the marriage was finiſhed, ſometimes thare 1 was 4 | 
permitted a bill of divorce, this the Hebrews called Sepber , 

_ kerithuth, a bill of cutting off, becauſe the woman is, by 
this means, cut off from her huſband's family. Ten things 
were thought requiſite, as the root and foundarion of a 

_ divorce. 1. That a man put her not away, but of his 
« on will. 2. That he put her away by writing, not 


ce by any other thing. 3. That the matter of the writing 


be to divorce her, and put her away, out of her poſſeſ⸗ 
ſion. 4. That the matter of that divorcement be be- 


cc 


cc 


ce tween him and her. 5. That it be written by her 
name. 6. That there be no action wanting, after the 


writing, thereof, ſave the delivery of it unto her. 7. That 


10. That it be the huſband, or his deputy, that delive- 


cc 


cc 


cc 


Rabbi 


he give it unto her. 8. That he give it her before wit- 
ee neſſes. 9. That he give it her by the law of divorces: 


reth it unto her.” The form or copy of this bill of di- 
vorcement was as ſolloweth, 0 Upon ſuch a day of the 
ee the week, ſuch and ſuch of the month N. ſuch or ſuch _ 
ce an year of the creation of the world, accor ding to the 
c computation which we uſe here, in this city N. "firuated 
© near the river N. that I of the country N. the fon of 
cc Rabbi N. of the country N. But now I dwelling In 
ſuch or ſuch a place, near ſich or ſach a river, hive : 
deſired of my own free will, without any co-a@'on, and 
have divorced, diſmiſſed, and calt out thee, thee, 1 hay, 
<= thee, my wife N. of the country N. the daughter of 
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and Character of ABRAHAM, GC. 127 
| ſuch as are unacquainted with the cuſtoms of thoſe. 
countries. The prophet | Iſaiah mentions 129% 
jewels, chap. iii. 22. Ihe ſame word is uled there 


Rabbi N. dwelling in hl or ſuch a country, Mor 
dwelling now in den or ſuch a place, ſituate near ſuch 


out, that thou mayeſt be free, and have the rule of 86 
ſelf, and to depart, and to marry with any other man 
whom thou wilt, and let no man- be refuſed by thee ſor 
me, from this day forward for ever. Thus be thou law-- 


bill of ſeparation, a bill of divorce, and a letter of diſ- 
minen according to the bye 0: Moſes, and Iſrael. 
_ . the ſon of N. witneſs.- 


1 the ſon of N. witneſs. 
This bill was written by a ſcrwvener, or public notary, 


And further more, a woman being devorced, or otherwiſe | 
a widow, it was not lawfulfor her to, marry again, till ſhe 
had © tarried ninety days, beſi des the day of her divorce, 
cc or of her huſband's death, and her laſt cſpouſals: to the 
c end it might be known, whether ſne were with child | 
« or no: and that there might be proof, whether... it were 
ee the ſeed of her firſt huſband, or of her ſ-cond.” 1 


It was a common cuſtom among the Romans, thous the 


| time of our Saviour birth, even for the woluen todivorce | 
their huſbanas, and to marry again at their Þ! leaſure. 6 of 23 
5 1 Heathen anthors ſpeak: _ 3 


Sic fiunt octo mariti, 

22 1 autumnos. . 1 2 
| Juvenal. Satyr 6. verſe a 230. | 

Et nubet decimo j Jam Theleſina viro, 

| „Martial ys 8. 


or ſuch a river, which hatt been my wife heretofore, 
but now I do divorce thee, diſuniſs thee, and caſt thee | 


ful for any man, and this ſhall be to thee from me, a 


New 
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128 Concluſion of the Hiſtory 
as in this place, and lignifies a ſort of pearl or pre- 
cious ſtone fixed to the head-dreſs, and hung down 

over the forehead, by a thread, to the noſe. theſe 

were uſed alſo in the ears, in the ſame manner as 
women uſe ear-rings among us, and ſo were called 


either noſe-jewels, or ear-rings, according to the 


gs place they w cre fixed to. Among the eaſtern peo- 


Wk "ne: 


Non conſulum, ſed meritorum numero annos 95 ſos compu- 


| tant, &c. The bill tendered by tie woman, was termed. 
1 "Trappdla amiivs letters of Jorſaking not letters of cut- 
15 ting off, or putting away. This ſame practiſe was in uſe 
alſo among the Hebrews. Hence is that ſaying of our 
Saviour: If a <roman ſoall put away her busband, and be 
73 married to another, fie commiteth adultery. Mark x. 12.— 
Now, although at that time, human laws forbad not 
marriages renewed with others upyn ſuchdivorce, yet God's 
uu condemned both ſuch divorces, and ſuch marriages; 
| and, before God, perſons marrying aſter ſuch divorcements 
were reputed digamites, that 1s, to have two huſbands, or 
two waves, For this reaſon, a miniſter, above others, is 
| commanded t to be , YUIoLRGE ang, the bushand of one wiſe 


1 Tim. iii. 2. And the woman ſhe is commande 2d to be eg 


5 avdgds yu, the evife of one husband, 1 Tim. v. 9. In which 


text ſecond marriages, (in caſe of the huſband's or wife's 
death) are no more ea nc than the 1 N fo: ba them 
in the Ute phraſe, 8 | 
Vnico gaudens Waller mario. ; 
Horat. Carmin. 3. 1 4. 


Note in the laſt pla ce, that among the Jews the bride- 


| woman alſo brought a dowry to her huſband ; it wasſome 


times more, ſometimes leſs; it was called by the Rabbins 
nedunia:Reguel gave with his daughter Sarab half his 
goods, ſervants, cattle, and money. 
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and Character of ABRattaM, &c. 129 
ple this ſort of dreſs is very common, but would 
appear very abſurd among us, becauſe our manners 
are different. We would conſider it as 3 ſort of 
wonder, to ſee a woman, who was, employed in 
drawing water, and watering camels dreſſed | in fach 
gandy attire, and. ſo richly ornamente. 
It was on. account of the correſpondence. that the 5 
ſhepherds had with the merchants that furniſhed = 
them with ſo many luxuries. In thoſe times, men 
of ſuch a character as Abraham, were in more 
eſteem than any prince. of Europe at this day; and 
could make a diſplay of more fine things than the 
firſt mon#rch in theſe weſtern parts. Yet, we do 


1 not find that Abraham was fond &: dominion, 48 


deſired power over others. 
Before the death of Abraham, 5 whale PER 
of his family were ſettled with great judgment, and 
_ propriety ; he did not leave Iſaac, the heir. of the _ 
promiſe, incumbered with the charge of his children 
by his other wives, but ſettled appointments for 
them all, and ſent them away towards the eaſt 
country, Which then was the particular property of 


no people, but free to the firſt poſſeſſor. Theſe, with "I 


the Iſhmaelites, formed ſeveral tribes of Arabians, 
which, to this day, are a ſort of ſreebooters, that 
wait for their prey, and plunder the caravans that 
full in their way, in their journies to and from Egypt. 
Abraham, after living to a good old age, at laſt. 
died, in the hundred threeſcore and fifteenth year 
of his. age, and was. buried. by his twe ons, Iſaac 
and Iſhmael, in the cave of Machpelah, where 
Sarah his wife had been buried before. It Would 


appear, that Haac and 2 2 were Bet te An | 
Vor. FFT at 
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his ſeed be called. He was mighty in war, wiſe in 


1 30 Concliſ on of the 2 ry 
at this time, and that tidings had been ſent to 


Iſhmael, concerning the death of his father, and 


that he came to perform this laſt office to his de- 
ceaſed parent. Moſes has not mentioned any thing 


concerning the laſt words of Abraham, as he has 


done concerning Jacob, though, it is probable, 


this Father of the Faithful would give a charge to 


a --: ls. family, which was then a common thing to all 


good men, who were not immediately ſnatched away 


by a violent death. What, or whether he made any 
' ſpeech at his departure, as Moſes has not informed | 
= us, muſt be left entirely as a conjecture. Oy 


Abraham had been long a very remarkable cha- 


racter in thoſe parts of the world ; his name will 
never be forgotten as long as the world ſtands, - 
Believers admire his faith ; all his friends in thoſe. - 
| parts venerate his name. Jews, and Gentiles, 
Turks, and Arabians, revere the name of Abra- 
ham. The Chaldeans, Aſſyrians, Egyptians, and 
Hebrews, all were the better of the fervice he did 
them; and to this day, among Chriſtians, his faith : 
is accounted a pattern. 


7M ſhall conclude this diſcourſe by obſerving, ther”. . 


FR among all the patriarchs, there is not one to be 
found who ſhewed a greater regard to the com- 
mandment of God than Abraham, nor any that 
more implicitly believed his word when once it was 
0 revealed to him. He forſook his country at the di- 
vine commandment, and became a pilgrim in a 


ſtrange land; he offered up the ſon, of the promiſe 


when he was called to it, without heſitation, and 


never doubted of the promiſe, that in Iſaac ſhall 


time 
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time of peace, rich in cattle, flocks, and herds ; * 
but above all rich in faith, and an heir of the pro- 
miſe. His views were not confined to the things 
of this world, for he looked for a better country, 
that is an heavenly; and was not aſhamed to call 
God his father, becauſe he had provided for him a 
city. There are ſome blemiſhes in his character, 


but his virtues are ſo many, and his whole life ſo e 


excellent, that his faults are forgotten, a and pity 


wipes away the ſmall ſtains in his character with 
the tears of compation, | 5 


LECTURE av. 
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Gengsrs IE 19, 20, 1 


And theſe are the generations of aac, Abrahany 5 
fon + Abraham begat Iſaac. 

| And Iſaac * was forty years old when he took Rebekah 
10 wife, the daughter of Bethuel the Syrian of 
Padan- aram, the i, er to Laban the Syrian. 


F * 5 And Vaac intreated the Lord for his wife, becauſe | 


fe was barren: and the Lord was intreated of ; 
him, and Rebenao his wife conceived. 


| OSES is ee in whe account af the life of 
14% Haac than of his father Abraham, or his ſon | 
Jacob; but, though the hiſtory of Iſaac's liſe is not 
ſo long as forne of the other patriarchs, it appears - 
to be more free of errors, aud his character is more 
- finiſhed than any of them. It is not ſo crouded 
-with adventures, nor are there ſach a variety of 


85 "circumſtances in the hiſtory of Iſaac as of Abraham; „ 


8 „ Ni incidents do not lye ſo cloſe together, nor are 
bs * Jurprizing 1 in the character of the ſon as of 
- the father. They are, however, important in cheir 

thy of our conſideration. — 


Nature, and wor N 
b There 
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There was one thing afflicted Iſaac grievouſly, 
for a long time after his marriage with Rebekah, the 
_ ſiſter of Laban, the Syrian, and that was the want 
of children: Rebekah was barren, and was not 
hie to have any children, which greatly affected 

- Uaac, who was wait ting for the progreſs of the pro- 
miſe in his ſeed, according as the Lord had ſpoken 
to Abraham. Such delays of the promiie appear 


to have been intended for a trial of the ſaith of the 
| Patriarchs, that it might be ſeen that they truſted _ 


Cod, as well when things went againit- them, as 
when all was going on according to their deſire. 
When perſons are not tried by afflictions and diſap- 
Pointments, their virtue will not appear fo conſpi - 
caons, as when it ſhines forth in the midſt of the _ 
' greateit hardihips and difficulties. The Almighty | 
tried Haze ar the ſame manner as he did his father 
Abraham : — gave him the promiſe of a ſeed, and 
yet delayed the accompliſhment, till the laws of na- 
| ture proclaimed the thing almoſt impoſſible. Iſaac was 
ſixty years of age before Rebekah had any children, : 
—this made twenty years between their marriage 


and their having a ſeed, according to the pnomile. 


All this while Iſaac did not defpair of the promiſe, 
but prayed to Jehovah for the accompliſmment chere- 
of: he knew that the means and the end were con- 
: netted by divine appointment, and that prayer Was 
an homage due to God, even for things that thould 
certainly come to Gs: Haac's piety aud his faith 
| kept pace with one another his belief of the pro- 
mife made him more fervent and frequent in ad- 
dreſſing the throne of mercy. Delays only increa- 
ſed his deſires for the Henan of the th thing 
5 , PBropalled, 
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promiſed, and he expreſſed them by earneſt ſuppli- 
cation to the Almighty. It is ſomething furpriſmg, 
that thoſe who have the ſtrongeſt hopes of the ac- 
compliſhment of the divine word, are the perſons 
who pray moit for the fulfilment thereof, and cry 
to God for the thing. promiſed, though they are 
fully aſſured that it will be certainly perforined in 
due time, and not till then. One would imagine 
that it looked more like an inſult than devotion, for 
5 perſons, who profeſs their belief in the promiſes of 
God, to be always earneſtly requeſting him to tnlfil 
his ward, when they know that there will not be a 
moment's delay longer than the appointed time 
thereof. This would certainly be the caſe, provi- 
_ ded that the Lord had not commanded his people 


| to pay this homage tO him, and ſai d, that E 


| things he will be enquired after, to ds them, for 
| his children. Believers aſk the thing promiſed, be- 
| cauſe they have no authority to aſl for any thing | 
elle, and as they do not know the time when it may 
be fulfilled, or whether the Almighty has limited 
himſelf to an exact period, they ſeek what he has 
promiſed, with an earneſt inclination to have it as 
ſoon as poſſible. The moſt fervent requeſts of be- 
|  lHeyers are always regulated according to the will E 
|. God; and, when they cry to him moſt fervently, 
they yet reſt entirely ſubmiſlive to his will, When 
Iſaac intreated the Lord for his wife Rebekah, it is 
not to be ſuppoſed that he intended to limit God 
with regard to the time of fulfilling his promiſe; 
but, as he did not know whether the Almighty had 
entirely ſettled a preciſe time, he ſupplicated his 
mercy to have the oromiſe fulfilled in part 


as 
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as ſoon as he pleaſed. Whatever be the cauſe of 
this practice, it is an undoubted fact, that all thoſe 
ho believe God's word, and have their hope pla. 
ced in his faithfulneſs, are tlie moſt frequent and 

fervent in their ſupplications for the accompliſhment 
of the promiſe. All ages of the world, and the 
practice of all the ſaints, confirm this obſer vation; 
for Avraham, Iſaac, ad Jacob, and all the ancient 

worthies, who reſted their hope upon the promiſes 
of God, were the molt tervent obſervers of prayer 


to the Moſt High. And it always argues the want 


of confidence in the divine w ord, When men N : 
this divine ordinance. _ . | : 
In the hiſtory of Iſaac, we never find that he 
married any more wives than Rebekah, which can“ 
ſcarcely be faid of any other of the ancient patri- 
| archs, who had more wives than one, and ſome of 
them a great number. Iſaac loved Rebekaki; aud 
confined his affection to her alone: his temperance 
on this head is worthy of imitation, and his practice 
nearer that of innocence than that of his father, 
and his own children. His temperance and ſobriety 
contributed to lengthen his days to a greater extent 
than any of his cotemporaries; he lived longer 
than his father, and a great number of years above 
the age of his ſon Jacob. Ir ſeldom happens that 
perſons that are greatly addicted to much commerce 
with the ſex, live to any great age; at lealt not ſo 
long as they otherwiſe would do, according to the 
Tourſe of nature, provided they had lived chaſtly, 


and practiſed temperance as they onght to have 


done. It: appears ſomething ſtrange, that Iſaac 
Zoe Should 
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Hould have had a like adventure with his father 
Abraham in the very ſame country, and ſhould have 
fallen into the ſame error that he fell into in deny- 
ing his wife, It is plain, that the people in thoſe 
countries were not very virtnous,. when they were 
fo ſond of other men's wives, or ready to ſeize 
upon every woman they took a fancy for. Iſaic was 
forced, for the ſame reaſon that obliged his father, 
to go to the land of the Philiſtines. There was then ms 
2 famine in the land of Canaan, and aac went 5 
unto Abimelech, king of the Philiſtines, and dwelt 
in Gerar. This ſeems to have happened after the 
birth of his two ſons, if we conſider the ſtory 
according to the order in which it is placed 
in the Moſaic account. But J am inclined to think, 
that this adventure muſt have fallen out before that 
time; for there is no mention made of his children 
all the time that he was in the land of the Phili- 
" tines. There is an account of his flocks and herds, 
of his ſervants, of his fowing in the land and re- 
eeiving an hundred-fold, of his digging wells, and 
of his ſervants ſtriving with the Philiſtines concern- | 
ing them, but not one word of his ſons all this 
time. It would appear that the whole of the 26th _ 
_ apter, as far as the ,34th verſe, ſhould come in at 
the 11th verſe of the 25th chapter, and that the 
| laſt verſe of the 25th chapter ſhould immediately N 
| proceed that paragraph which begins at verſe 34th, 1 
chapter 26th. That thoſe who love the ſtudy of | 
*the Scriptures may judge concerning this obſerva- 
tion, I hall place the hiſtory as it ought to have 
75 52 88 and IRE" Was placed Up Diokes,: though 
3 ; W wandpoſed 
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N tranſpoſed by ſome tranſeribers of Hebrew coꝰ 
1 *. 

Before Hare went elm to e it is ſaid that 
the Lord appeared unto him, and renewed the pro- 
_ mile FO had been made before en M 


Obap. xxv. ver. I =} it came to paſs afier the death 


of Abraham, that God bleſſed his fon lac! _ Trac dwelc 3 
by the well Lahal-voi. 


Chap. xxvi.— 1 And there was a famine i in the land, be- 


ſades the firſt famine that was in the days of Abraham. And 


| Tfaac went unto Abimelech king of the TRIES, unto 
Gerar. 


2 And the Lord appeared unto him, 404 "OH gar not 


- down into Egypt: n in | the land en 1 fall ell 
these ol. : 


3 e in this ad, _ 1 will be: ak 1 5 5 
will bleſs thee; for unto thee and unto thy ſeed I will give 


all theſe countries, and I will perform the cath Which 1 
| Gare unto Abraham thy father, 


4 And I will make thy ſeed. to multiply as hs Garg er | 


_ heaven, and will give unto thy feed all theſe counteries: 
g ang. in thy ſeed ſuail all the nations of the earth be bleſſed, * 


5 Becauſe that Avraham obeyed my voice, and kept my 


| charge, my commandments, my latutes hor way” laws. 


6 And Iſaac dwelt in Gera. et! 
7 And the men oi the place asked him of bis ei BETS | 


he Gaid, ſhe is my filter: for he feared to ſay, ſhe is my wife; 
elt, ſaid he, rhe men of the place ſhould kill me for Re- 
55 bekah, becauſe ſhe was fair to look upon _ 
8 And it came to paſs when he had been there 2 * £10 
: time, that Abimelech king of the Philiſtines looked out at 
a Window, and ſaw, and hehold Has Was as ſporting with 
Kebekah his wife. 


. A ENRIOR 3 3 2 9 And | 
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is highly probable that this appearance was that of a 
man, which had been frequently made to Abraham, 
during his pilgrimage. This was none other thai 
the MeV 'ah, ſo often called the Angel Jehavah in 
the writings of Moſes, who, in the character of a 
nun, made the divine attributes viſible to the- pa- 
N | 5 If larchs, 


TI And Ablinelect called Ine, and: kid, behols, of a 
| ſurety ſhe is thy wife: and how ſaideſt thou, ſhe is my ſiſ- 
ter? And Ifazc faid v unto him, becauſe I faid, leſt I die for 
Nr. | = 
10 And Abimelech aid, what is this thou baſt done 
unto us? one of the people might lightly have lien with 
thy " and thou ſhouldeſt have brought guiltineſs upon 
us. | 
11 And Abincleck charged al his people, Gying, He | 
that toucheth this man or * wife, ſhall ſurely be * to 
death 
12 Then Haac fowed i in that land, and received in the 
ame year an hundred ſold, and the Lox bleſſed him. 
1z3 And the man waxed great, and went forward, and | 
grew untill he became very great. 
14 For he had poſſeſſion of flocks, and poſſeſſion of : 
5 woe nnd great ſiore of ſervants. And the Phuliftines en- 
vied him. Dn | | 
15 For all the wells whack his father 8 gs had 
55 digged i in the days of his father Abraham, the Philiſtines me: : 
| ito opped them, and filled them with earth, 
16 And Abimelech ſaid unto Ifaac, Go from us: : for thou . 
art much mightier than we. 
17 And Iſaac departed ee” and pitched f. his t tent * 
the valley of Gerar and dwelt there. : 
18 And Iſaac digged again the wells of water, GA : 
they had Gigged 1 in the _ of Abraham his father; for the 
a - Plpiliſtines 
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triarchs. This appearance was often the preface to 
the renewing of the promiſe, concerning the bleſs | 
ling of the nations by the coming of Chriſt, and ſo 
it is in verſe 2d, chap. xxvi. Jehovab, who ap- 
peared, renewed the promiſe to Iſaac, and gave 
him directions how to behave, when he ſojourned 
ä . 5 
Philiſtines had Ropped them aſter the death of Abraham: | 

and he called their names after The names by which his father 5 
| had called them. 


19 And Ifaac's ſervants digged in \ the vally, and found a 
there a well o: ſpringing water. | 
20 And the herdmen of Gerar, did Drive with Ilaacs 
| herdmen, faying, the water is ours: and he called the 
name of the well Eſek, becauſe they ſtrove with him, 
21 And they digged another well, and firove for that 
alſo: and he called the name of it Sicnah. 3 | 
22 And he removed from thence, and digged another 
well, and for that they ſtrove not: and he called the name 
of it Rehoboth; and he ſaid, for now the LoRp hath made = 
room for us, and we thall be fruitful in the land. 
23 And he weat up from thence to Beeriheba. _ 
24 And the Loxp appeared unto him the ſame . : 
| ind? aid, I am the God of Abraham thy father: fear not, 
for I am with thee, and will bleſs thee, and ROT chy F 
| feed for my ſervant Abraham's ſake. 


25 And he builded an altar there, and called upon the ö 


name of the Lokp, and pitched his tent there: and there _ 


| Tſnac's ſervants digged a well. 


26 Then Abimelech went to him "Toa: Gear, - a and 
| Ahuzzath one of his friends, and Phicol the l n : 
of his army, 
27 And Iſaac faid unto them, wherefore come eye. to we, | 
Keeing ye hate me, and have ſent me away from you? 


8 2 „ 28 And 
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in that ſtrange land where he was going to. There 
is no reaſon to queſtion but theſe appear ances of 
Jebovaß had ſuch ſtriking ſignatures of divinity in 
them, that it was not poſſible for the patriarchs to 
miſtake this phenomenon, for any ſecondary meſ- 
ſenger of 8 ſuch as angels. The perſon uh 
| appeared 


: 28 And they dais, we ſaw certainly that the LokD was 
with thee: and we ſaid, let there be now an oath betwixt 
us, even betwixt us and thee, and let us make a covenant 
with thee; „ 

29 That thou wik do us no hurt, as we have not touched 
thee, and as we have done unto thee nothing but good, and 
have ſent thee away in . thou art now the bleſſed of 


| the LoRp. 


30 And he made mem a fall, and ce did e eat and 5 
drink. | 
31 1 they roſe up . in his morning and PIER | 
one to another: and Iſaac ſent them ay "80 they de” 
Ts my from him in peace. 
332 And it came to paſs the ſame day, that Iſaac's er- 
voants came, and told him concerning the well which N 
had digged, and ſaid unto him, we have found water. 
33 And he called it Shebah: therefore the name of the 
city is Beer-ſheba unto this day. Es 
Chap. xxv. 12—Now theſe are the generations: of Im. Sh 
mac} Abraham's fon, whom Hagar the Egyptian, . 5 
hand- maid, bare unto Abraham. | 
13 And theſe are the names of the ſons . Thmael, by 


their names, according to their generations: The N 


of Iſhmael], bajo; ana Kedar, and Adbeel, and Mib- 7 

ſam, 

(5+ And 8 _ Dumah, and Meſſah, 

4 Rache, And, Tenn, Os panty and 1 
| | 16 Theſe — 
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appeared was the promiſer, who diſplayed divine 
perfections, by telling what was to come many ages 
after; and this he did in his own name, and by his 
own authority, The human nature of Flue Chrise, 
ſeems to be that center where the divine perfecu- 

ons meet, ſo as to be made tolerable, and viſible, to 
| | organized 


16 Theſe are e the ſons of Iſhmacl, * theſe are their 
names, by their towns, and by their caltles; twelve = inccs 
according to their nations. 

2 And theſe are the years of the life of Icbwacl, an 
hundred and thirty and ſeven years: and he gave up the 
Shok and died, and was gathered unto his people. 
18 And they dwelt from Havilah unto Shur, that is be- 
fore Egypt, as thou goeſt towards A: . and be 55 ed u: 

dhe preſence of all his brethren... 

19 And theſe are the generations ot Ifac Abra chai D'S fog 
A5 raham begat Iſaac. | 5 
20 And Itaac was forty years old when he took Re 
| bekah to wife, the daughter of Bechucl the Syriau Ct Pe- | 
dan-aran, the filter to Laban the Syrian, Fo 

21 And Iſaac int, earcd the LoRD for his u Hs beca; if 

ſhe was barren: and the LoRD was entrcated of um, and 


Rebekah his wife conceived. _ | | | 
ST And the children ſtruggled e within her: Pad 


ſhe ſaid, if it be fo, why am 1 thus? And ng went to 
que of the Lon. 2) e 
23 And the LokD {uid unto her, two nations are {n rh 7 


womb, and two manner of pcople ſhall be ſeparated rom 


thy bowels: and the one people ihall be ſtronger than tethe 
: other people; and the elder ſhall ſerve the young. TAS: 

24 And when her days to be dilivered were bg 
behold, there were twins in her womb. 8 
25 And the firk came out red, all over like an hairy 
garment: and they called his name Eſau. 26 Aud 
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organized beings like us; and it does not appear 
evident that it is poſſible to endure the diſplays 
o divine glory, except what are made through 
- this medium, The tabernacle and. temple where 
the glory of God was diſplayed, were only figures © 
of the body of Chriſt, and ſerved as indirect medi- 
ums to vail that glory till the ſubſtance came ; but 
the apoſtle tells us that theſe were only ſhadows, 


but the body, or ſubſtance, was CHRIST, The 
Tus e of the Deity could not be endu- 


1 


26 ES) after . came ki brother out, ad his hand. 
took hold on Eſau's heel; and his name was called Jacob: 
and Iſaac was three: ſcore years old when the bare them. 
27 And the boys grew: and Eſau was a cunning hun. 


ter, a man of the field: and Jacob 1 Was a e pla man dwel: * 
ling in tents. | 


28 And "0 loved Eſau, becauſe he did cat of 1 0 veni- e 


ſon: but Rebekah loved Jacob. 
29 And Jacob ſod portage 3. and Eau came e from. the | 


5 | fi cld, and he was faint, 


30 And Eſau ſaid to Jacob, feed ; me, 1 pray whe, with , 
that ſame red pottage; for I am Tut; therefore Was his 


name called Edom. 


31 And Jacob ſaid, ſell me this day thy bith-right. - & 
32 And Efau ſaid, behold I am at the point to die: and 5 
15 What profit ſhall this birth right do to we? 
33 And Jacob ſaid, fwear unto me this day; and he 
tare unto him; and he (01d his birch-right unto Jacob. 
34 Then Jacob gave Eſau bread and pottage of lentiles: 
and he did eat and drink, and roſe up, and went his Way: * 
khus Eſau deſpiſed his birth- right. | 5 
- Chap. xxvi. 34. And Eſau was forty years old when he 


took to wiſe Judith the daughter of Beeri the H:ttite, and 
Baſhemah the daughter of Elon the Hittite. 8 


6 
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red by creatures of any rank or degree in the 
whole univerſe ; though angels are ſpirits, there is 
no reaſon to believe that they could bear a Giſplay _ 
of the whole ſplendour of Deity.— They are there. 
fore obliged to look to Jehovah through the ſame 


glaſs that his people among the ſons of men make _ 


uſe of. Spiritual intelligences, as they are but fi- 
nite creatures, are no more able to bear the direct 
views of divine glory, without ſome medium, more 
than material eyes are able to endure the er Fay” 
of the ſun when he ſhines in his ſplendour. For 
this reaſon, in. all ages paſt, preſent, and to come, 
Fehovah, our Saviour, has been, and will be, the” 
medium of divine communication to creatures. As 
for abſtra& views of God, we are not certain if an- 
gels are capable off perceiving, or enduring them. 
Thoſe kind of arguments that philoſophers make 
uſe of, in deſcribing the divine character, are 


mere creatures of 2 45 they rank up a number 


of qualities, which they call attributes of the Deity, 
and conſider them as things adorable and glorious: ; 
but, when they have ſiniſhed all their climax, it is 
no more than a creature of their own. that they 
adore ; nothing except a negative character, for 
what the Eftence is they cannot tell. They only 
argue away as many imperfections as they can, and 
what remains they call Gop; but thoſe who behold 
him in the face of Jeſus never pretend to deſcribe 
| his character, any farther than his only begotten has 
declared him. What we call power, julſſice, Holl. 
neſs, goodneſs, and truth, may, and ought to be 
aſcribed to Z7ehovah, as their author, but whether _ 
they ben to his nature we cannot tell; for we 


know | 
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now nothing of a divine eſſence, except what 
Chriſt has ſhewn us. When nhiloſpphic: men come 


to ſee God as he is, they will be obliged to confeſs, 


that they never had any juſt ideas of him, upon 


the principles of any phiboſophy that ever exiſted 


ſince the world began. No man hath ſeen God at 

any time, the only begotten, who is in the boſom 
of the Father, —it is he alone that hath declared 
him. auc ſaw Fehovah through the Meſſiah, and 
there never was, nor ever will be, ent way” of 
beholding him with ſatisfaction. 


The' promiſe that was on this occalion 3 to 


Iſaac was the ſame, and in the ſame words that had 
been made to Abraham before, and at this time was 
rene wed, becauſe Iſaac was to meet with ſome new 
trials in a ſtrange place. This has been the method 
Which God has uſed from the beginning, in com- 
forting his people, —always to ſhew his holy promi- 
ſes to them, and to diſplay his faithfulneſs in the 
times of their affliction. This has been the uni. 
verſal catholicon of health to the fouls of all be- | 
: Hevers, in trouble. 7 
1 Aſter many prayers, for the e of, Lay. 
5 years, Rebekah conceived by her huſband, Ifaac ; 
and was at laſt delivered of twins. Lhe circum- 
ſtances of this affair are ſomething ſtrange, and un. 
common; before the time of Rebekah's delivery 
twins ſtruggled in her womb, which alarmed her 
5 greatly. She. therefore went to conſult the Lord : 
concerning this extraordinary phenomenon, and 
received for auſwer, that. tuo nations were in her 
won, and two manner of people ſhould he ſeparated 
3 aig her brogls; and that the one. . ſhodul be 


ſtronger 
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fronger than the other, and that the elder ſhould ſerve 
- the younger ,—In what manner Rebekah enquired of 
the Lord, concerning this affair, is not particularly 
ſaid in the text; but it is very probable that it vas 
by prayer and fopplication: that ſhe made this en- 
quiry, and that the Lord anſwered her in a dream, 
or a viſion, Which, in thoſe times were the com- 
mon ways of revelation to individuals. Whatever 
Was the method of enquiry, the revelation was 


true, and afterwards accompliſhed in the poſterity | 


of the two ſons that were born to Iſaac. The 


names of theſe two ſons, like many others of the 

Hebrews, were given them with regard to certain 

actions they did, or qualities that belonged to them 
Eau is fo called from his being almoſt a perfect man 
at his birth, and being not like other children, who 


have no hair, except upon their heads, - whereas 


Eſau was hairy all over and Jacob is ſo called, 
becauſe he took his brother by the heel at his birth, 


ſong... . 
The diſtintion 3 the two Gs; hd” 4 
by God, ſoon began to be viſible; for Eſau became 
a2 man of the field, and was given to hunting, and 
Jacob minded domeſtic buſineſs, and Wired un 


and alſo becauſe he mine bim of the %. . 


the flocks and the cattle of his fither. The tem- 


pers of men are ſoon diſcovered by their choice of ; 
_ employments when they are left to their own will; 


 _ thoſe who are given to hunting, are in general leſs 5 
5 feeling in their diſpoſition, and leſs humane than 

fttthoſe that are fond of domeſtic exerciſes, and de- 
light in ſocial life. Such 25 are exceedingly addict- 


by ed to the. ſports of the held, are generally not 
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much different in their nature from the w id beaſts 
they are io fond of hunting down. We need no 
more to confirm this obſervation, than to turn our 
eyes around us to thole Nimrods and E/aus in our 
own country, who ſpend their time in A— down 
innocent hares, and in purſuing foxes.— I mean 


thoſe who are never in their right element, except 


when engaged in ſuch employment. You win a. 
ways find ſuch perſons overbearing in their tempers, 
and boiſterous in their manners ; they are ſeldom 
either very poliſhed in their addreſs, or given to 
acts of religion and humanity : They are fonder of 
converſing with hounds than with Chriſtians, and 
take more pleaſure in the /ound of the horn than the 
word of truth, And I may fafely appeal to the hi- 
| tory of the Bible, whether, among all that are re- 
corded there as fearers of God, there be a ſingle. 
perſon of this character among them. It is not af- 
firmed that ſuch boiſterous men are not objects of 
divine mercy, or that God may not forgive their 
| Iniquities, according to his good pleaſure ; but only, 
that while they are in this world, they are in gene- 
ral very worthleſs characters, and not well fitted 
For ſociety. Almoſt all men who have an extrava- 
gant inclination for this wild exerciſe, are a wild 
and barbarous fort of people, and not tſuited' in lr 
+ tempers for ſocial life. 
It appears from the hiſtory, t char Ifaac had a par- 
: tiality i in favour of his eldeſt ſon, as Rebekah had 
for the youngeſt. —Moſes gives a reaſon for this; 


= © ſays, his father loved him, becauſe he did eat of _ 
his veniſon. It muſt be-confidered that Iſaac was 


now old and — and, like others in that 


2 2 
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ſituation. might be ſomething whimſical in his taſte | 


for ſome particular food; and as Eſau was careful in 


_ pleaſing him, it was natural to ſuppoſe, that ſuch 

_ officiouſneſs would increaſe his affection. An affec- 
tionate parent cannot help regarding a child that 
runs all riſks, and undergoes every fatigue to pro- 
cure the thing that the father loves. Such a ſon 
Eſau appears to have been, and in this chere was 
no fault, but, on the contrary, real merit. . 
Flovgh: Eſau appears to have been the favourite 1575 

of his father, yet, according to the Moſaic hiſtory, 
he ſeems to have been a profane man, who did not 


love religion, or divine things, in his heart, The 
 birth-right which belonged to him as the eldeft ſon? 


be deſpiſed, and ſold, for a morſel of pottage, to 
his younger brother. The reaſon that Moſes gives 
for this part of Eſau's conduct is, that he was hun- 
gry, and faint through hunting. That, in ſuch a 


family as that of Iſaac, there ſhould have been Bo 


ſuch ſcarcity of food, as that nothing could be had, 
except the red pottage which Jacob had made, is 
not very probable, when we are are aſſured that 

the firſt year he came to Gerar he reaped an hun- 

dred- fold, and had always plenty of flocks and 


| herds. Eſau might have undoubtedly ſatisfied his = 
Y hunger with ſomething elſe than his brother's pot 


tage; but his appetite ſeems to have longed for | 
them, and he wanted to have it gratified, coſt what 


it would. One would think that it was not bro- 


therly in Jacob to require any thing at all from his 
hungry elder brother, but that it was taking a ſe- 

vere advantage, to make him part with his birth. 
right for 1 {mall a price. It is hardly to be ſup- 
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poſed that Jacob would have aſked ſuch a price for 
his red pot tage, provided he had not before known 
that Eſau deſpiſed his birth-right. It is plain, that 
this birth - right did not conſiit of any temporal en- 
wyment which belonged to the family of Iſaac; for 
Jacob received none of his father's cemporalities; — 
theſe went all to Eſau, as is plain from the hiſtory 
of Moſes. The birth- right which Eſau ſold and 7 
Jacob purchaſed, conſiſted ot having the promiſe of 
the Meſſiah tranſmitted in the line of primogeniture. 
Eſau, as the eldeſt ſon and the firſt born of Haac, | 
| had this right, that in ts ſeed ſhould all the nations 
- the earth be bleſſed, namely, by having the Meſ- 
ſiah coming in his line. This was a ſubject of little 
_ coulideration to Eſau ; it brought nothing, as he 
thought, of advantage along with it, and was a 


thing of che leaſt value he could think on to give ; 


for gratifying his appetite. The apoſtle, on this 
„ calls him a profane perſon, becauſe he de- 


ſpiſed thac-which Was of the higheſt value; He 


could not have been called profane for ſelling an 
5 eſtate, or à temporal inheritance; this might have 


= 4.4 £4 


been cated folly, brit conld not have been conſidered 


Bo as profane. But it was highly profane to deſpiſe 


the promiſe of God, and fell the honour of having 
the Meſſiah" in his family. Eſau ſpeaks, as man, 
= : of. the ſons of Epicurus have done ſince, I am go. 
ing to die, and what profit ſhall this birth-right do to 
mes This is much the ſame with theſe words, let ux 
| eat and drink, for. to-morrow "we die. Had Eſau 
underſtood the nature of his birth- yight, he would = 


buave found that the principal uſe thereof pertained 
: 19 o iter lie, and beer it would be of moſt 
as ſervice 2 


$ 
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ſervice at death, and do him moſt good. —But this 


does not appear to have been any of his concerns; 
he concluded, that when he was dead, thas the pro- 
miſe would be of no more ſervice to him. Jacob 
conſidered it in another point of view, and look- 


ed upon. the honour of having the Meftiah in his 


ſamily as the greateit that could poliibly happen to 
any mortal upon earth. He, therefore, underſtand. = 
ing that his brother ſet no value upon this part of 


bis birth, took this opportunity to purchaſe it, leſt 


Eſau, in ſome of his fooliſh Its, fond fell it to | 
ſome other perſon. On this occaſion Jacob only : 
bought what his brother deſpiſed, and, in this cafe, 
there is no blame can be imputed to him ; b 
- Moſes obſerves, thus Eſuu deſpiſed his birth-ri l. 
It may appear ſomething ſtrange to idee Wii 7255 : 
are unacquainted with the cuſtoms of the anclents, 
to find the ſons of ſuch a perſon as Iſaac cocldng 
their own victuals. But this was very. common 
among all the Aſiatics, and the Greeks Alſo. > he 
manner of living in thoſe days, and in thofe 
countries Was exceeding ſimple.— The Arca- 
dians fed upon acorns, the Argives upon ar- 
ples, and the Athenians upon figs. We find in 
Homer, the chief. of the Grecian heroes dining in 
the tent of Achilles upon a loin of mutton and 
an hoc of bac on, and Patroclus lighting the fire, 
* hile che matter of ene feat Was e che meat „ 
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times a greater ſimplicity was obſerved, eſpecially 
in the days of the patriarchs. 
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to die. Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob were all endow- 


ed with the gift of prophecying, and pronounced 
5 bleſſings that were accompliſhed in after times. 


„ 
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Ve Gaid ; : Patroclus o er the blazing E : 
Heaps in a brazen vaſe three chines entire; 
The brazen vaſe Automedon ſuſtains; 


Achilles ar the genial feaſt preſides, 
The parts transfixes, and with {kill divides. 7 
Meanwhile Patroclus ſweats the fire to raiſe; 
The tent i brighten'd with the riſing blaze: 
Then, when the languid flames at length able, 
He ſtro ws a bed of glowing embers wide. 
Above the coals the ſmoking fragments turns, 
And ſprink les ſacred ſalt from lifted urns; 
With bread the glitt'ring ca niſters they load, 
Which round the board Mencœtius' ſon beſtow d; 
Himſelf oppos'd t Ulyſſes full in fight 
1 Fach portion parts, and orders ev'ry rite. 


* 


See Pore. 


Anh it need not be ſurpriſing, - that in more ancient 


It was a very peculiar ' privilege that the patri- 
archs were favoured with, namely, that of giving. a 


benediction to their fandily, when they were going 


When Tac. imagined. that his death: was near, he 


determined 
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geterined to give his bleſſing Ef. his eldeſt 
ſon; and to have his ſpirits re vived for that purpoſe, 
he deſired him to make him ſavoury meat, ſuch as 
he knew he loved. Eſau immediately went about 
_ obeying his orders, and repaired to the field to 
catch ſomething in hunting; but before he returned 
his younger brother, by the advice of his mother, 
had ſupplanted him of the principle benediction.— 
This conduct of Rebekah and her fon, was certainly 
far from being juſtifiable. And one would imagine, I 
that as the bleſſing was obtained by telling a falſ. 


hood, it could have had little effect. The caſe „ 


otherwiſe; for Jacob obtained the bleffing as well 


as he obtained the birth-right,—and indeed they, ny 


_ were inſeparably connected by promiſe. Jacob was 
now inſtead of Eſau, according to the promiſe, 
made to Abraham, and he did not altogether lie 
when he ſaid he was Eſau ; for though he was not 
the eldeſt by birth, he was, undoübtediy, now the 


heir of the promiſe, by agreement. He had now 4 


: purchaſed what his br other deſpiſed, and it Was to 


be transferred by the father's benediction; Provi- _ 


_ dence fo ordered matters, that it was e en | 


rightly without Ifaac's 8 of it. Iſaac did 


not think that he had done wrong in bleſſing Jacob 


inſtead of Eſau, nor di d he repent af what he had 


done, for he ſays, #:; have bleſſed him, and he fhult 


de bleſſed. This part of the character and conduct : 


of Iſaac is a little myſterious; for he muſt have un- 


doubtedly known the agreement between” his two 


ſons, concerning the birih-right, and that he had no 
right to break an agreement which was fairly made, 
5 by giving the —. of ſ uperiority | to the perſon _ 
FAO <2" ho 
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who had not the right of premogeniture. If he 


did not know of this purchaſe, it would appear 


that he was but ill acquainted with his own family. 


It is probable that the matter might be miſrepreſen- 
ted to him, and that this agreement might paſs for 
a temporal purchaſe of ſome earthly thing, which 


was no ways connected with the promiſe. Be this 
as it will, Jacob was now the firſt horn by right, 


and the promiſe was fulfilled in his family. 
Though Providence countenanced the main point 
in this tranſaction, we have no reaſon to believe, 
that it gave approbation to the fraud that was com- 
mitted by Jacob and his mother; for we find that 
Jacob was, in the courſe of Providence, caught in 
_ a ſimilar ſnare with that which he laid for his bro- 
ther, when his father-in-law impoſed a wife upon 
him, which he intended not to have taken. To 
vindicate Jacob from blame in this matter would be 
abſurd, but it muſt be remembered, that though 
he had his faults, he yet feared the Lord, and truſt. _ 
cel in his promiſe, which his brother ſeems not to 
have done.- 
Providence was intended to teach us the ſovereignty | 
of divine mercy, in beſtowing favours according to 
the pleaſure of the divine will. Though we are 
certain that the Almighty never acts capraciouſly. 
yet it cannot be refuſed that he acts ſovereignly, 
According to reaſons which are very juſt and righte- 
dous; —which, when once they are known to us, 
will appear fully convincing, and ſatisfactory. With 
regard to the decrees of God, there is one ſafe rule 
for us to obſerve, and that is to remember that 


—It is probable that this conduct f 


whatever Is — promiſed and ene 6 
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by the Aln ty, is abſolutely decreed : and as 
for any more we need neither care nor trouble our- 
| ſelves | concerning it, for it never can be an object 
of either our faith or duty. The decrees of God can 
extend ao further to us, as matters of Faith, than his 
promiſes and threatenings. Theſe are predeſtination 
revealed, as far as it is "neceſſary for rational crea» 
tures to know any thing concerning it. We do not 
find that there are any abſolute promiſes or threaten- 
ings in the ſcripture given for or againit any per- 
ſons ſpecifically, ſince the canon of revelation was 
received by the churches of the New Teſtament ; 
or, -per haps it might be made appear that there 
never was any ſuch thing, as far as promiſes and 
threatenings exten to the other world. The = 
5 Almighty has made many abſolute promiſes con- 
cerning chings to come; theſe are alſo all decrees 
concerning what he wil! do in the way of mere, 
He has alle pr onunced threatenings againſt charac- 
ters that are finally bad, or wicked, but whotheſe 
are no perſons living can tell, fox they are not 
mentioned. The threatening ety to the [mas 
character, but reveals no names. It will be found 
upon enquiry, that all the world over the Almighty, 
both with regard to all men, and all individuals 
among men, acts towards them, according to what 
he has ſaid in his word, and that there is not one 
ſecret purpoſe of God, concerning either perſon or 
thing that is not . in his promiſes, and 
| threatenings.. Thoſe wiio are careful to read, and © 


\ conſider well the promiſes and threatenings of God, 


will thereby underſtand as much concerning pre deſ- 


bination as will do them good, and any more wil 


Vor. A 'U | only 
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5 only perplex and hurt them. Such as have attempt 
ed philoſophically to diſcuſs this point of religion have 
only endeavoured to ſhew their intention, rather 
than to clear up the ſubject; and by arguing con- 

cerning the divine preſence, and the'exiſtence of all 
_ things that Cod forknew, have ſpoken of theirma- 
ker, as if he had been fuck a one as themſelves. 


I hat diſtinction which God made between jacob 


and Eſau, has beed made the ground and foundation 

of ſeveral diſputes. That God made a difference 

between them is manifeſt and plain, and who has a 
right to challenge him with doing with his own what 
he pleaſes. It may be ſafely atmed, that what- _ 
ever Jiſtinctions, or differences Jehovah. makes be- 
tween one man and another, that he never does 
injuſtice to any, or performs an ill thing. If this 
perſuaſion rule in the minds of men, that all the diſ- 
plays of divine ſoveregnity are good, then this ſen- 
timent will diſpoſe them to reſt ſatisfied, that no ill 
can poſſibly happen by any exertion of this ſo- 


veregnity. Many who have diſputed warmly upon 


both ſides of this queſtion, have argued concerning 
Goc, as if he had been ſome creature. One party | 
make decrees, and an act of predeſtination neceſ- 
fary to God, and the others make ever thing contin- 
gent. Neither of theſe opinions are true, for the 
| Deity is altogether free in all his acts, and wight, = 
he had ſo pleaſed, made no ſettled appointments 
concerding any creatures like us. If decrees are ne- 


ceſſary to God, ſo far as they reſpect our happineſs 


and miſery, hen happineſs, and miſery proeed neceſ- 
ſirily from our maker; and it is even ont of the power 
. the Beier himſelf to aft — Suppoſe in 


this 
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this caſe the Almighty may be an object of terror, 
it is impoſfible that he can be an object of rational 
love; for ſo ſoon as ever we conceive, that when 


1 Joes. good to ſome that he cannot do otherwiſe, 
We loſs all view of benevolence, and can find no ob- 


ligation binding our minds to gratitude. And on the 


other hand, when we conceive that he has neceſſarily 


| decreedevil, and puniſhment, it will naturally produce 
fear, and conſequently hatred againſt chem. But all diſ- 
putes upon this ſubject are endleſs and unprotitable, 
and if good men would be ſatisfied concerning pre- 


deſtination to eternal life, let them read all his pro- 
mies recorded in ſcripture, and the connection be. 
tween theſe and the divine law, and they will tind 

_ abundant ſatisfaction and if v icked men would 6 
derſtand what is appointed for the enemies of God, 


let them read che threatenings denounced againſt {in + 
and ſinners, and they will find all that 1 is in the de- 
crees of God concerning that ſubject. Thoſe who 


| pleaſe to bewilder themſelves mn ſearch of chings | 
that are inſcrutable, may go on, but when the, 
have done their utmoſt, they will find little J[ailefac- 


tion and leſs profit. 


It does not appear that men originally are 1 
different in their diſpoſitions; they are all at their 


firſt ſetting out enemies to Gop, and the true ideas 2 
. of righteouſneſs; in this reſpect Jacob and Elan. 

Were alike, it Was the free mercy of God that made 5 

the difference. But J muſt obſerve here that it does 


not appear evident from ſcripture, that there was any 
final difference between Jacob and Efau per '/onally. 


Though Efau is blamed, and juſtly, for deſpiſing his 


e the {ſcripture does not affir m any thing 
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concerning his final and future ſtate. The principle 
threatenings againſt Eſau relate to his poſterity, and 
the love and hatred of God is ſpoken of with reſpect 
| to their national character. Whether Eſau was 
what ſome call a reprobate; or not, cannot be deter- 
mined, from any thing that is mentioned in ſcripture. 
Many men have been raiſed up by Cod, that he wüght 
diſplay his power and juſtice, in puniſhing them for : 
crimes committed in this life, concernivg whom we 
have no right to ſay any thing, as to the world to 
come. "There | is, however, one thing abundantly. 
plain from ſcripture, and that is, that predeſtina- 
tion to happineſs, and the free promiſe of God are 
of equal extent; and ſuch as truſt God's word and 
do his will, bed not perplex themſelves concerning 
his 1 The children of the promiſe are counted 
for the ſeed, and all the promiſes of God concerning 
eternal life, are abfolute decrees, that the promiſed 
" ſeed ſhall enjoy it. With regard to others, whe- 
ther there were any decrees or not, their ſins would 
condemn them, and the proceedings againſt all 
wWoicked men will be founded upon ere laws, and 
not upon ſecret purpoſes, It may be ſafely affirm. 
ed, that all that is ſaid in ſcripture, concerning the 
purpoſes of God, will never have any influence 
upon any perſons moral behavour, till the promiſes 
of divine mercy operate upon their minds; after 
that they will be very thankful that Jehovah 1 has 
done what he pleaſed. he: 
There is ſomething very. moving in PLES interview oo 
which happened between Iſaac and Eſau, after his 
returning from hunting for the veniſon of which he 
1 had made fayoury meat for his father, When his 


father 
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father told him what had happened, and how his 
brother had received the bleſſing that was intended 
for him, he breaks forth with a ſtrong expoltula- 
tion, and a deep ſenſe of the loſs of his father's 

bleſling. The language is ſtrong and patheric. | 
He cried with a great and exceeding bitter cry, 
© and faid unco his father, bleſs me alſo, O iy fa- 
c ther. And he faid, thy brother came with ſav- 
6 tity, and hath taken away thy bleſſing. Aud he 
_ © faid, is he not rightly called Jacob? for he hath ſup- 
« planted me theſe two times';—he took away my 
« birth-right, and behold now he hath taken away 
« my bleſſing. And he ſaid, hait thou not reterv- 
„ bleſſing for me? And Iii an{wered and ſaid i 
unto Eſau, behold I have made him Ry Lord, | 
© and all his brethren have I given to him for ſer- 
vants, and with corn and wine have 1 ſuitained 
8 him, and what ſhall I do unto thee now, my ſon? 
And Efan faid unto his father, Halt thou but 3 | 
© bleffing, my father? bleſs me, even me alſo, 
my father. And Eſau lift up his voice, SY 
4 wept.'—The whole ſtory is aifecting, a aud the 
reader cannot help taking part in the dittreſs of 
Eſau, and the more fo, when they remember how 
he loſt this blefſing—by che fraud of his bee 
and his brother. i.” 55 Fat, 
But, though there had been no > pelo: inter- 
5 ion of Providence in this affair, Eſau deſerved ' 
both to have loſt tlie birthright, md the bleſling, 
for diſobeying his parents. inſtead of marrying a 
wite among the e aper of the true God as his 
father had done, he, without adviſing with his fa. 
ther, or his mo:her, married wives from among the 
23  Hittites 
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Hittites, Judith, the daughter of Beeri, nnd Baſpe. 
math, the daughter of Elin ; which were great grief” 
of mind to Jſaac and Rebekah. — The depriving 
Efau of the bleſſiing of bags of the line of the 
Meſſiah, was a puniſhment of his voluntary diſobe. 
dience of his father's commandment, with regard 
to nis being unequally yoked with unbelievers. 
It appears to have been a point eſtabliſhed by Abra- 
ham, that his ſeed were not to marry with the 
Canaanites, to which Ifaac agreed, and obſerved it 
in practice; but Eſau paid no regard to this com- 
mandment, but married with thoſe idolatrous hea- 
thens among whom they then dwelt. This was a 
moral reaſon why he onght to have been deprived 
of a bleſſing which he could not inherit in ſuch cir- 
cumiſtances; and though his father had been fo in- 
dulgent as to overlook his fault, for the ſake of his 
veniſon, it was no reaſon why he ſhould have re- 
ceived what he had equally forfeited by forming 
ungodly connections. His mother, who was actually 
diſobey ed and offended, finding his fathers indul- 
| gence proceeding to an extreme, endeavoured, by a 
ſtratagem, to counteract his father's indalgviices. and 
to procure the bleſſing for the youngelt ſon, whom 
| ſhe took care ſhould not fall into the fame fſnare.; 
for the immediately had him ſent away to Padan. 
aram, from whence ihe herſelf came, and where he 


Was provided of a wife among the relations of his 


mother. Eſau's mother, who was very particular. 
ly offended at his behaviour, was the ſpecial inſtru- 
ment of his being puniſhed with the loſs of his fa- 
ther's bleſſing. Ihe les that ſhe and Jacob. her 
youngelt lon wade, to -Promete this end, were in no 


— 


5 conſider the crimes of the firſt-born. We find that 
Reuben loſt the birth- right by miſconduct; and it 


* 
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reſpect commendable, but there was Iefs malignity 
in their behaviour, when it is conſidered that, by 
that means, they prevented a greater evil. Iſaac, 
out of a partial weakneſs in behalf of his eldeſt ſon, 
was deſigned to have given him a bleſſing, which, in 
all probability, would have been proſtituted among 
Canaanites, and heathens, with v hom Eſau was 
now intimately connected. It was in the power of 
the father to change the birth-right, and give it to 
another, provided the eldeſt fon did not behave _ 
worthily, and it was what ought to have been done, 

as the father through partiality * neglect to 


was given to Joſeph * and, for the like re: aſon, it 

was juſt that Eſau mould de deprived of his birth- 
right. There were many things which belonged 
to the right of primogeniture, that ſuch a perſon as 
Eau could never have performed, nor enjoyed. 
The firſt-born was conſecrated to the Lord, and 
had a double portion of the eſtate allotted to him; 
had a dignity and authority over his brethren; 1 "i 1 
5 ceeded in che government of the family and Aung 
dom; had a right to challenge the ſpecial bleſſing of 

his dying parent. He had alſo the covenant which 

God made to Abraham, that from his loins the = 
| Meſſiah ſhould come, conſigned to him. Theſe pre- 
rogatives were not confined to his perſon only, but 
deſcended to the lateſt poſterity, provided they be- 
haved according to the intention of the appoint- 
ment. Theſe were things which Eſau deſpiſed, 
ang, for that reaſon, fold his birth-right, and was 
12 55 therefore 
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therefore deprived of the blefling. Had Eſau been 


a perſon qualified for ſuch an office in his father” 8 
ſaimly, he would have certainly ated by, his autho- 
rity, as his facher did to Abraham, and as Jacob did 


to ifaac.— But, without ever conſulting Iſaac or 


Rebekah, and contrary to their expreſs will, he 
married two wives among the Canaanites, witch 
was a conſtant grief to them. Iſaac indeed ſeems 
to have forgot that affront. but Rebekah never did; 
and. in e e look a ſevere revenge, by Je. 
_priving him of the birth-right. We may obſerve, 


that though Rebekah and Jacob did not deal fairly 


in obtaining the bleſſing of Iſaac; yet, as Iſaac ra- 


ified it after he knew the circumſtances, it is ma- 
nifeſt he concluded, that this was the t true channel 


in which it ought to have gone. 
Edſau, like many ſince his time, never r thought of 


| the value of the birth-right till he had loſt both it 5 


and the bleſſing, and then he complains grie vouſſy, 


not of bimſelf _ his own folly, but of his bro- 


ther. He gives him names, and calls kim an heeler 


and ſupplanter, and throat him with death; this 
was adding one ſin to another, and making no 
amends for paſt miſconduct. This is a very common 
eaſe with mankind, that when they have ruined 
| themſelves by ls: own folly, they - lay all the 
blame upon ſecond cauſes. The firſt parent of our 
race began this practice, and it will continue while 
the world ſtands. The woman, whom thou gaveſt 


to be with me, gave io me and 1 did eat. The ſer- 


pPent beguiled me, ſays the woman,—Thus, inſtead 
of blaming our own folly, we endeavour t to e 
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gize for our crimes, and make excuſes for fin, and 
| mean to cover iniquity. Ce 


The character of 18440, ve. 281 


While Iſaac was in the land of the Philiſiines, ; 


* was ſo fortunate and ſucceſsful, that the people 
became jealous of him. When Abraham was in 


that country formerly, his ſervants had digged wells 


for watering their flocks; theſe, after his de- 


parture, had been filled up by the Philiſtines, ſo 


that now there was nothing to be ſeen, except the 
original marks were they once were. But as there 
was more certainty of finding water where the old 
wells were, than in digging new ones, the ſervants 
of Haac opened the old ones, and found ſprings of 
water. This occaſioned a conteſt between the peo- 
ple of the country and the ſervants of Ifaac ; the 
one digged the wells, and the other t the 
water. The firſt for which they contended, they 


called Eſek, which fignifies contentions the ſecond ” 
Sitnab, which ſignifies hatred. 


Iſaac's ſervants _ 
were obliged to remove from Gerar, where they 


digged another well, for which there was no ſtrife ; 5 


and, for this roalon, they called it Rehoboth, which | 
ſignifies room. The ancients were exceedingly par- 
titicular in obſerving the events of Providence, ven 
in what we would be ready to call trifling cireum- 
ſtances. They gave names to places on account of 
| certain actions exceedingly apropos, aud characterif. 
tic. — This they did to perpetuate the memory of 
the action, by the name impoſed upon the place or 
: perſon that was principally concerned therein. 


After Iſaac was departed from Gerar, Abimelech, 


the king of the Philiſtines, ſent two of his principal 
miniſters to make a league with him, which ſhews | 


Vor. II. | X | | that . 
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162 I Character of Isaac, &c. 


that he was a perſon of great conſideration in thoſe 
parts. If Ifaac had not conſidered the promiſe of 


Canaan, and of the Meſſiah coming in his family, 


of more conſequence than all other things, he might 
eaſily have ſettled a government, and made himſelf 
a king; but temporal dominion was not the main 


object of his purſuit. He had his eye upon a bet- 
ter country, than the earthly Canaan, and therefore 


paſſed his time like a pilgrim, and a ſtranger upon 
this earth, We do not find that he Claimed any 
ſettled property in any country upon earth, but 
went from one land to another, like a ſtranger, till 
he ſhould be called to that reſi which remains for 
| the people of Cod. — There are ſeveral reſpe&ts in 
which Iſaac was a . of our Lord: and Saviour, 
jeſus Chriſt. | 
1, Hewasa ia of the i promiſe,. as our 
Saviour was. — The Meſſiah was long promiſed be- 
fore he came, but at laſt he appeared according as 
he was promiſed. Iſaac was promiſed to Abraham 
many years before his mother brought him forth, 
but the e Held. good, and at laſt was ful. 
i filled. 
e Iſaac was ee in ſacrifice, and is father | 
received him in a figure from the dead. —Jeſus was 
really offered up, and died, and roſe from the dead : 
the third day, according to the Scriptures. . 
3 . Iſaac had no property in the land where he 5 
dwelt.— The Son of Man had no where to lay his 


head, Jeſus claimed no property in the kingdoms 


of this world; but, like Iſaac, lived as a pilgrim _ 
and en upon this earth. Though our Re- 


deemer 
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deemer had a juſt rignt to all * in this world 


be claimed nothing. 
4. Iſaac, as the head and maſter of his houſe, 


| bleſſed Jacob concering things to come ; and Jeſus, 
as the head of his church, before he "afvended to 


heaven bleſſed his Gleigles, and promiſed to ſend 
them the Holy Ghoſt. He led them out as far as 
Bethany; and, when he had bleſſed them, he was 
parted from them, and carried up into heaven *. 


Luke xxiv. 50. 


EE TUAR XV. 


Dream. — Hie Ladder. — His Marri jage. 


Peniel.— How he knew Yhat it was IE 
HOVAH with whom he wreſtled, Kc. 


** 


* 
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Genns1s viii. 658 * ee. 
_ of the daughters of Canaan. 


-:hrotherc- 
And God Almighty Bleſs thee, and make thee fruit. 


| Fude of people, Ke. | FRE 
1 SAAC and Rebekah appear to ; have been ex. 


is very ſtroug Rebe aß ſaid unto Iſaac, I am weary 


= Jac. take a = of the —— of Heth, ſuch as 


The FP 2 and Charadter of 1 — His 


.. procuring the beſt of LABAN ' f 
Cattle —— His wreſtling with GoD at 


; ted Iſaac 1 15850 ps bleſſed him, and DLO 5 
him, and ſaid unto him, thou Halt not take a wife 


Ane, go to Padan-aram, to the houſe * Bethuel 


thy mother's father; and take thee a wife from 2 
thence of the daughters of Haban, th * mother 'S 


Lu, and multiply thee, that thou mayſt be a mul. : 


A ceedingly anxious concerning Jacob's marriage; 
and particularly that he ſhould not marry a wife of -- 
the daughters of Heth, The language of Rebekah 


F my life, becauſe of the daughters of Heth. if 


3 theſe how 
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Hiſtory et Charafter of jacos, Sc. =, 


| theſe of the daughters of the land, what gord Shall 
my life do to me. jacob, before he went away 
from his father's houſe, had a repetition of his fa- 
ther's bleſſing conferred upon him ;—which plainly 
ſhews, that what Iſaac had done, without knowiz, ug 
what he did, he confirmed afterwards when | his 
judgment was clear, and alſo the violence of his 
_ diſorder .abated. Moſes informs us, that Iſaac 
called Jacab, and bleſſed him, and charged him, 

and faid unto him, thou ſhalt not take a wife of 
the daughters of Canaan, Ariſe, go to Padan- 


ters of Laban, thy mother's brother. And God | 
Almighty bleſs thee, and make thee fruirfal, and 
91 multiply thee, that thou may ſt be a n en 9 
* people; and give thee the blefling of Abraham, 


RR M ͤæÄ m 


© to thee, and to thy ſeed with thee, that thon 


t mayit inherit the land wherein thou art a ſtran- 
ger, which God gave to Abraham. So Iſaac ſent _ 
away Jacob to Padan-aran with bis blefling, as 
Abraham had bleſſed Iſaac before. All this clearly 


proves that Jacob was the true object of the pater- 


aram, to the houſe of Bethuel, thy mother's fa. 
ther; and take a wife from thence of the dangh- | 


mal blefling, and not Eſau, who had fold ir fra 


' meſs of pottage, along with the birth- right. Tu. 
all this behaviour of Iſaac towards Jacob Hſau ap- 


pears to have been a witneſs, or at leaſt fully in- 


for med thereof; for, it is ſaid, © When Eſau faw 

that Ifaac had bleſſed Jacob, and fent him away 

to Padan-aram to take a wife from thence ; and 
| © that as he bleſſed him he gave him a charge, ſay⸗ 


c Ig thou ſhalt not take a wife of the daughters of ; 


L n ; and that jacob obeyed his father and his 


425 


9 5 mother N 
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„ unto the wives which he had, Mahalath, the 


| perceive his paſt folly, and diſobedience, withont 


became very early a wicked people; even Iſhmael 


A connection With the daughters of Iſhmael was 


not much better than that which he had entered 
into with the daughters of Heth. Such alliances 


mother and was gone to Padan- aram; and Efau ſee- 
ing that the daughters of Canaan pleaſed not Uaac. 
© his father, then Eſau went unto Iſhmael, and took 


daughter of Iſhmael, Abraham's ſon, the ſiſter of 
Nebajoth, to be his wife.” Eſau now began to 


oblerving the right method of reforming his life. 
He perceived what he might have done long before, 
namely, that his father and mother were  fended 5 
at his raſh and ungodly marriages, that he had con- 

tracted with the idolatrous people of the land; and, 

for this reaſon, as he was inclined to have more 
Wives, he went and took one of the daughters of 
Ichmael. This connexion was not much more lauda- 
ble than the former ones, that Eſau had formed 
With the people of the land; for the Iſhmaelites 


himſelf never had a good character in things per- 
taining to God; for he Was always a wild man, and 
delighted in hunting, and of a barbarous diſpoſition. | 


between the families of Iſhmael and Eſau might . 


ſuit the tempers of people who were alike in diſpo- 


ſition, but could not anſwer the great end of the 
promiſe, which was to promote the Jon: of the 


| true God in the family of Abraham. 


except a Ralf 1 in his hand. This, one would think, 


When jacob left his father's houſe to go to Me- 
ſopotamia, we hear of nothing he carried with him, 


did not well yes with the account of llaac's riches, 
n 5 
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which Moſes has given us before. To ſend away 
his ſon in ſuch a low and deſtitute manner, ſeems 
not well to comport with the riches of the patri- 
arch. But we are to remember, that ſome things 
here are under:.ood, which are not expreſſed. 


Though jacob could not carry very much with _ 


him, and, on that acccunt, it is not mentioned how 
much, or what things he carried, yet, from one 


circumſtance, we may conjecture that he was not ſent 


away altogether deſtitute. Oil, which in that 
country is an article of food, _ 7: valuable com- | 
modity, was a part of „ends provender in his 
journey; aud he appears to have had abundance ot 
this article: for after his viſion, which we ſhall con- 
ſider in a little, he ſet up a pillar, and poured oil 
upon it, which: ſhews that he was not ſcarce of this 
commodity; and it may alſo be inferred, that he 
had other things neceſſary for his journey, though 


they are not expreſſly ſpecified. Some of the He- 


-brew writers affirm, that Ilaac ſent away Jacob with 
plenty of all things, much in the ſame manner chat 


Abraham ſent away Eliezer to the ſame place of the 


country; ; but that Eliphaz, the fon of Eſau, hear- 
ing of his departure, purſued him with a company | 
of armed men, and robbed him of all that he had; 
and that this was the reaſon when he met * 
Kachel at the well, with her father's flocks, that 
he wept, becauſe he had no preſent to pive her, as. 
Was cuſtomary in thoſe times, and places, of the 
World. This is only conjecture, and we muſt ſuffer 
it to paſs as ſuch; for the ewiſh writers are always 
fond of magnifying matters concerning any thing 
that relates to their own . 
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166 Hiſtory and Character of Jacos, Sc. 
Jacob appears to have travelled a great way tl 5 


firſt day he ſet out, and if we conſider that he muſt 


have had ſome things to carry, it was an extraerdi- 
nary day*s journey. Between Beerſheba and. Lia, 
the. diſtance is forty-eight miles, which is a long 


| day's journey, to a man that was obliged to carry 
his provender along with him. The Jews, Who. 
V hen they ſpeak of the patriarchs, are always ready 
to. magnify matters affirm, that upon the day that 
| Jacob went from Beerſheba, God wrought ſundry mi- 


racles, and among the reſt, ſhortened the hours and 
made the ſun go down before the uſual time. sucha 


miracle one would think intirely unneceſſary, and in- 
ſtead of being of any ſervice to Jacob, Would have been 
a diſad vantage; for forty-eight miles required rather 
= long than a thort day, fora traveller to poco - 


Ine place where Jacob lodged the firſt night was 


near a place called Luz, which fignifies an almond 
or nut tree, and probably, was either an almond or 
| hazel grove, and fit for a cover, ſrom both the heat 
of the ſun, or the influence of ſtormy weather.» 
This, Jacob chooſe as a convenient place to reſt in 
the firlt night. Though Jacob had only the earth 


for his bed, and a /tone for his pillow, and the fey for 


Hir covering, yet he ſlept ſound, and in all his life 
time before, had never ſuch an agreeable night's reſt · 
The God of his fathers, Abraham, and Iſaac, had 
now taken him under bis immediate protection, and 
had become his guide, and, on this occaſion inform- 
ed him under whoſe care he was. In this grove he 
dreamed a dream, and faw in viſion a ladder, that 


reachedfrom heaven to earth, and the angels of God 
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of this dream had a great effect upon his ſpirits, | | 
and filled his ſoul with the moſt reverend ideas of the 
Almighty. On the top of this ladder. Moſes ſays, 
that Jacob ſaw Jehovah, and, that he heard him re- 
new the promiſe, Which he had made to Abraham 
and renewed to Iſaac, with ſome additional bleffings 
promiſed to him.— While he was conlidering the 
viſion he heard theſe words :—1 am the Lord God of 
Abraham thy father, and the God of Iſaac ; the land 
whereon-thou lieſt, ti thee will I give it, and to thy 
| ſerds and thy ſeed ſhall be as the duſt of the earth ; i 
and thou ſhall ſpread abroad to the weſt, and to the 
eaſ?, and to the north, and to the ſouth: And in thee” 
and in thy ſeed ſball all the,families of the earth be 
Bleſſed. And behold I am with thee, and will keep 5 
thee in all places whither thou goeſt, and I will _ 
bring thee again into this land; and I will nt 
leave thee till I have done that which T have ſpoken to 
thee . Theſe words were, undoubtedly very . 
comforting to Jacob, who was now altogether caſt 
upon Providence, and had neither friend nor con- 
nection in the World near him. This was a ſea- 
ſonable viſit of God to Jacob, . ad ferved inſtead of 5 
all other comforts. 0 
What is moſt ſurprizing is, | how 1 Sound Ro 
know angels when he ſaw them; or, how he could, 
in the viſion, diſtinguiſh Jehovah on the top of the 
ladder, from all the other beings that appeared un. 
to him? Angels are ſaid to be immaterial ſpirits, 
and conſequently inviſible to human eyes, ſo that it 
appears ſome thing paradoxical how they can be 
ſeen, ſo as to be known to be angels. Whatever 
there may be immaterial in angels, it appears plain, a6 
that when they act in a ſyſtem of matter, they are | 
Vol. II. 5 obliged) 


170 Hiſtory aud characke- f laren „Ec. 


_ obliged to have material vehicles to move in, other. 


wiſe we have no conceptions how they can act; and it 
is not improbable, that every angel has a material 


vehicle peculiar to himſelß, as well as every man has 
a body, in which his ſpirit acts, without which he 


could not perform any offices in a material ſyſtem. 
Jacob might know the angels, both from the place 


from whence they came, namely, hcaven, and from a 
certain majeſty, which attended their appearence ; 
or, from ſome /piritual ſympathy between his own _ 
mind and DN at the ee of their approach 


units him. 


That angels are © mlnifterias ſpirits, whom the ; 


Almighty ſends upon errands of ſalvation to his peo- 
ple is very plain, but that they are altogether im- 


material, is not ſo eaſily made appear. Whenever 
they become viſible, we are ſure there is ſomething 


material about them, otherwiſe they could not be 


5 objects of human fight. The very idea of motion 
implies ſomething material, and our ideas of motion 
are only conceptions of things ſpiritual, according to 


what we have learned of material motion. Even 


a ladder reaching from heaven to the earth in a vi- 
ſion, bears ſome relation to material form; and thought 
it was a ſymbol of heavenly ſpiritual truth, yet, as 
an object of ſight, its form was material. one 
ing this ladder, there have been many conjectures. 


It may be obſerved that the whole was a viſion ſetting 


forth both preſent and future things + by this ladder | 
Jacob was inſtructed of that communication between 


God and his people, which is eſtabliſhed by the in- 


terpoſition of Jeſus Chriſt, the Meſſiah, and that 


under his adminiſtration angels, and all heavenly 
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powers are ſervants to his church. The form of a 


ladder was intended to teach Jacob, that men come 
| by degrees to a perfection of happineſs; and, that as 
ladder is afcended ſtep by ſtep, ſo believers go on 
from one degree to another till they appear before 
the Lord, in the heavenly Zion. It was a very fit 
emblem, to inform the patriarch that he was to paſs _ 
through many changes and viſciſitudes of life, hetore _ 


he, and his ſeed, jhould inherit the promiſed land; 
but as the top of the ladder reached heaven, and had 


the Lord for its manager above, who makes all things 
work for good to his people, fo that Providence, 
which had now taken him under its protection, 5 
would never. forſake him till it had perfected the 
whole promiſe that had been made to Abraham.— 
This ladder which reached from heaven to earth, was | 
both an emblem of the promiſe itſelf, which compre- 


hended the promiſe of the carthly Canaan to Abra- 


ham's polterity, and the promile of heaven to his 5 
ſeed, according to the promiſe. It reſpected both ; 
| things temporal and things ſpiritual, the firſt in en- 
joyment, are things in this world, but the great 
end of the promiſe. are things in heaven. Jacob's 
ladder may alſo be compr chended as a figure of the 
body of Chriſt, which unites the human and divine 
nature; in kis fleſh we ſee God, and have the per- 
fections of the Deity manifeſtly diiplayed ; and in 
that ſame fleſh we ſee Emanuel Cod with us, related to: 
us through our Redeemer Chriſt Jeſus. "Our. acceſs 
to Jehovah | is attained by our union to Jeſus Chriſt, 
and it is by faith in him that we can approach to the x 
moſt high. When Jacob ſaw Jehovah upon the- top 
of the ladder above, it Plainly implied that! it was by 
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deſcending or aſcending the ladder that the diſtance 


could be removed. In the fleth of the fon of man 
_ Fehovah has come down the Whole diſtance, and 
through union to Jeſus Chriſt, believers aſcend to- 
gether with him into that heaveuly reſt, which be. 
has prepared for his people. | 

Not to purſue uncertain conjectures, . many 
have contrived concerning this ladder which Jacob 
ſaw in his viſion, it may be obſerved in general, 


that the whole intention thereof was to ſhew, that 
all gracious communication between God and man 
was obtained, and ſupported by the promiſed grace 
manifeſted through the Meſſiah; and that the chan- 
nel, through which all promiſed mercy it beſtowed, is 
the man Chriſt Jeſus, who, by uniting in his perſon 
the nature of Cod and man, as well as the intereſts 
of both, has eſtabliſhed a perpetual intercourſe ng 


| tween ſinners and a holy and righteous Jehovah. 


It is highly probable that Jacob, in this vition, 
was able to diſtinguiſh the appearence of Jehovah 
from all other phœnomona in it, from his appearing 


in that well known character of that angel which 
appeared to Abraham, called the angel jehovah. 


The Meſhah, before his actual appearance in human 
fleſh, on many occaſions, aſſumed a viſhible character, 
and was ſeen by the Old Teſtament believers; and it 


| is not improbable that the ſhape and appearance was 


95 the fame with that which he exhibited in the days 
of his fleſh. It ſeems to have been ſuch, that the 
the glory thereof far ſurpaſſed the molt ſplendid _ 
appearance of any created angel; and to have been 
fo characteriſtic that it was no ſooner perceived than 


the characters of en ſhone dorch therein. Jacob 
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might alſo be aſſured that this perſonage was Jeho- 


wh, from the homage he ſaw the angels pay him 
when they aſcended and deſcended upon this ladder. 


It is however certain, that ſacob knew that it was 


the Lord, and has given him the higheſt title tbhüt 
language ever gave him. However agreeble the 
vilion was in the time of the dream, it ſcems to 


have left a very grave impreftion on the mind of 
Jacob; for when he awaked he conſidered the place 


where we had ſlept as the houſe of Cod, and the 
gate of heaven, His words are very exprefiive ;— 
- Surely Fehovah is in this place, and I knew it noti— — 
And he was afraid, and faid, how dreadful or Vene. 
rable is this place : ? this is none other but the hoe 
5 of God, and this is the gate of heaven, This ſpeach 5 
of Jacob points out the wildneſs of his 1 imagination, 
and the effects that the viſion had upon him, for it 
rather appears to have in it the reveries of a perſon 5 
beſide himſelf, than one of found judgment. He _ 
ſpeaks as if the viſion had ſome ſpecial relation 
to that place, and was not to be obtained in any other 
place as well as that. He calls It the houſe of God, 
as if the Almighty had dwelt in any particular place; 
be calls it the gate of heaven, as if the only entrance 
to heaven had been there. I he whole of his ſpeach 
ſeems to imply that there were ſome particular 
places, where the Almighty took more pleaſure 
to reveal himſelf than others. I his was indeed 
a part of the theology of the ancients, which, -Pra- 
bably Jacob. had learned by tradition ; which, when _” 
_the.awe of the viſion was upon his mind, made him 5 
expreis himſelf in this manner. What this placa 
f P a8 not before Vaud, made it, vz. | the, houſe of. | 


God, 
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God, by which he ſeems to underſtand a place con- 
ſecrated to God, or his ſervice; for we cannot well 
ſuppoſe that Jacob believed in tutelar divinities, or 


houthold gods, as the heathens did. It is rather 


Probable, that the notion of tutelar deities proceed- 


ed from a perverſion of this Jury, and other prac- 


tices of the patriarchs. | 
On this occaſion jacob ſet up the ſtone that was 


his pillow, for a pillar, and memorial of this viſion, 
and powered oil upon the top thereof. This was a 


ſort of conſecration of that ſtone, for the purpote of 


a memorial, to keep up the memory of this event, 


pillars, ; heaps of ſtones were, in the patriarchal 
periods, uſed for altars, but we do not find that 
dil of itſelf was ever offcred in ſacrifice : This action 
of Jacob appears to have been only a ceremony of 
confecration which was allowed before the giving of 
the law; but after the law was given, the erecting of 


pillars, ſtatues, and altars were expreſſly forbidden. 


Jacob gave this place a name from the event that 
happened: becauſe God appeared to him in that 
— he called it his houſe, viz. Bethel, but for- 


merly it was Luz, a place of nuts; and the city that 
Was built in the neighbourhood thernof was not cal- 


led Bethel at the firſt, but Luz. There was pocity 
here, at this time, though IVioſes tpeaks as if there 


had been one; but when his words are ſtrictly con- 


_ ſidered, they prey ſhew that the city which was 
called Bethel in his time, was at firit by the inha- 
bitants named Luz; + had its name changed in 


memory of this 988 afterwards. The grove 


- where jacob flept received the name of Bethel im- 
mediately irom n though the e inhabitants (if there 
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were any there at that time) who knew nothing of 
this tranſaction, gave its name from the nuts or 
almonds which grew there. 


Before Jacob left this place, he vowed a vow 


unto the Lord, that he would devote the tenth of 


all he ſhould ever have to the Almighty. This is 
the arit vow that we read of in Scripture ; - and if 


there were any before, they are not recorded by 
Moſes. Vows were promiſes made to the Lord 
to devote ſomething to fis ſervice, They differ 
from promiſes and covenants in general, in this re- 


ſpect; that a vow always ſuppoſes ſomethnig de- 
voted, whereas a promiſe or covenant implies rhe. - 


fulfilling of one's word, or performing the part of 
an agreement. Jacob's vow was a promiſe that 
| Fehwah ſhould be his God, and that that place where 
be had the viſion ſhoul be God's houſe, and that of 
all that the Lord gave him he would devote the 
\ tenth to him. A pt do promiſe may reſpect a ; 
thing that is in a man's power to do, which, 
_ conſequence of his promiſe, he is obliged to 2 : 
form; or it may conſiſt of not doing what, before 
his ene, he might lawfully have done. A co- 
venant ſuppoſes two parties engaged, and ſomething 
binding upon them both, according to the terms of 
the agreement. In all covenants, promiſes, and 
vows, the Lord is a witneſs and Judge, but not 
always a party, To all who engage in VOWS, co- 
venants, aud promiſes, God is a principal o abject N 
conſideration; for his preſence is always underſtood, | 


and his name frequently mentioned in ſuch traſac- 
tions. An oath is an appeal to his judgment, and 


3 calling him to witnels to the truth of what! is 
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ſworn. In vows, promiſes, and oaths, there ig : 
only one party engaged z but in a covenant there 
is two. If two perſons ſwear an oath each to per- 
form a part of an agreement, the tranſaction is 
then both an oath and a covenant. Such was the 
tranſaction between Iſaac and Abimelech, and ſach 
was that between Abraham and that king's father; : 
ſuch was that between Jacob and Laban,and ſuch was 
that between David and Jonathan. This vow which 
Jacob made, according to our verſion of the paſ- 
ſage where it is recorded, was conditional; Ane 
as, in the nature of the thing, it was abſolute Te 
| This 
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And Jacob vowed a vow, ſaying, on Sceing Jehovah 


will be with me, and will keep me in his way that go, - | 


and * ill give me biead to eat, and raiment to put on; and]. 
alſo come back to my father's houſe in peace, even Jehovah 
ſhall be my God.“ There are no conditions in all this, but 
an expreſſion of Jacob's belief that God would be with 
him, and keep him; and, or that — he e to 
do all things in his ſtrengtn. 
The Hebrew particle (1m) in ver. 20, chap. xxvili. H 5 
to be rendered ſeeing or ſince, and then it implies Jacob's 
faith in the divine promiſe, that was made to him in the vi- 
ſion mentioned immediately before ; but, as it is rendered in 
our verſion, it mak g Jacob appear doubtful of the prom miſe 
of Jehovah, who had given him the firongeft rea ſons to put 
truſt in him. Upon the whole, Jacob's vow is a promiſe 
made upon the faithfulneſs of the divine word, that as God 
was ſo gracious as to give his promiſe to be his God, and 
to be with him, he would not heſitate to call him his God, 
and devote the tenth of all that he had to his ſervice. 


Hiſtory and Character of jacos, &c. 17 
This vow which jacob made, ſeems to have pro- 
ceeded from the warmneſs of his affections to God, 
for the fayours he had beſtowed | upon him, in 
giving him ſuch a full and free declaration of his good 
wil concerning him. In both his words and his 
actions there appears ſuch an hurry and rapidity, 
: that, one would think that he was in ſuch haſte, that 
he could not well tell what to ſay or do firſt, 
When the heart is full, it puſhes on all the powers 
of the mind and body to ſpeak and act in a kind of 
hurry. It. Was no Vonder that Jacob vowed a vow 
to the Lord when be had received ſuch favours 
from him, when it is plain that devotion was all 
that he could give; and what he promiſed Jehovah 5 
Was only what he had received, But there is no 
queſtion that if he had been in poſſeſſion of ten 
thouſand times more, he would have devoted it all 
for the continuance of ſuch diſplays of divine glory. 
There is ſomething in the manifeſtations of the 
Deity ſo ſweet and entertaining to the minds of 
believers, that they would part with all things ra- 
ther than Want them. Strangers to true godlineſs 
conſider divine intercourſe with the ſouls of his 
people as a ſort of religious madneſs but let them 
firſt taſte, and they will be obliged to acknowledge : 


that God i is good, and that ſuch as cruſt in him are 1 


pleſſed. = The" fineſt ſpeculations in philoſophy are 
E Ty and mbipid when compared with the enjoy ments 
ö of religion. Jacob had more real pleaſure in his 
A grove, in one night, than all the philoſo- 
= that have ever yet been in the world have 
enjoyed from their acquiſitions 1 in ſcience ; and he 
obtained a more excellent diſcovery, and "of more 
Vor. CPT advantage 
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advantage to mankind, than ever Galileo or Sir 
Jaac Newton did. In this viſion he ſaw the days 


of the Meſſiah a- far off, and rejoiced; and, in con- 


cluſion, had confirmed to him in expreſs words that 
Chriſt ſhould come of his ſeed. This was not only 
an honour promiſed to his family, but the ground 
of all his hope for enjoying the kingdom of heaven; 
and as he was now going to a ſtrange place to ſo- 
Journ for a ſeaſon, this promiſe was his comfort in 
all his trials and viciſſitudes. There is nothing that 
ſupports the minds of believers i in INE __ the 
Word of the faithful witneſfs. 


One article of Jacob's vow was that hs ws 


: F give the tenth. of all that Providence beſtowed up- 
on him to the Lord. In what ſenſe he devoted the 


tenth of his ſubſtance to the Lord Moſes has not 


inſormed us; or for what reaſon he devoted a tenth 
more than any other part of his ſubſtance, All 

that can be ſaid upon this ſubje& is mere conjec- 

ture. This is the ſecond time we have any account 
of tithes in the Old Teſtament ; and it is plain that 


they were voluntary offerings, and not required by 


any expreſs law of the Almighty. After they were 
. promiſed it was neceſſary to pay them, on account 
df a promiſſory obligation, but this extended only 


to the perſon who made the promiſe. At this time 
there was no divine law exifting, that required any 
tithes, nor do we hear of any, except Abraham 


and Jacob, that paid any before the giving of the 


law, It is highly probable that the tenths at firſt 
were e intended for the ſapply of the poor, as well 


85 to procure thoſe things which belonged to reli- 
gion. In the _ of 70 there were no 2 3 ; 


every 
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every man was prieſt in his own family, and there - 
fore there were no tithes given to any clergy before 


the giving of the law by Moſes. All believers 


then, as under the New Teſtament now, were the 
clergy, or inheritance of the Lord. While the fa- 


mily of Abraham continued in their wandering, and 
pilgrimage ſtate, and Were not formed into a com- 
mon Wealth, they had neither clergy, nor laws con- 


cerning tithes. Every family was a church, and 


independent ot all others, except fo far as they 


agreed concerning the appointments of God, which 
were, by a divine revelation, given to them all.— | 
The appointment of a different form of govern- 
ment and religion was impoſed upon them, on ac- 
count of their obſtinacy, after they became nume- - 
rous, and were divided into many families in one 
| ſociety. It was not eaſily to be expected that the 


ſeed of Abraham, after they amounted to 600,000, 


would all ſubmit to the juriſdiction of one man, as 
the families of the patriarchs did, without firſt ha- 
ving a body of laws, to adjuſt what was neceſſary 
in matters of ſuperiority, or ſabordination. The 
_ Almighty, to remove all ideas of {ſupremacy in any | 
one perſon, took them under his own juriſdiction, | 
and conſtituted a theocracy, wherein all their laws 
and appointments came immediately from himſelf. 
He then became their lawgiver, their father, and 
their God. Thus the patriarchal government gave 
ple to a theocracy, and the tithes and gifts, 
which were given by the people to officers © appoint - 
ed to receive them, were, in effect, offerings to 
the Almighty, as acknowledgments of his ſuprema- 
cy over the whole people of Iſrael. The tribe of 


. 
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Levi, which was ſeparated from all the people of 


Iſrael, was, by an appointment of God, ſubſtitured _ 


a inſtead of the firſt-born among all the: tribes of 
 Ifrael; fo that what, in the patriarchal period, be- 


3 longed to the eldeſt ſon in matters of religion, by 


the law of Moſes belonged to the Levites. The 
ſhare that the Levites and prieſts had in the tithes, 
and offerings, that were offered to the Lord, were 
all the inheritance that they had among their breth- 


ren; they were allowed to purchaſe no lands, nor 


in the diviſion of Canaan had they any ſhare among 
the reſt, except ſome cities, and a portion of land 
that lay around, or near them. This Was not per- 
ſonal or real eſtites to individuals, but belonged to 
the tribe in general, If a prieſt had been never 
ſo rich, he was not allowed to purchaſe any land 
Which * become an inheritance to his Kumite : 
diſtinct from the other prieſts and Levites. The 
Whole trihe were in a peculiar manner the Lord's, : 
and What was given to them by the reſt of the 
tribes was given to the Lord. This ſociety of con- 
ſecrated and devoted men, Were formed by a divine 


appointment, to be the objects of the bounty of 


the. Whole people of Ifrael; and thereby the whole 
people were taught, that by paying their tithes | 
and offerings to them, they paid an homage to the 


God of Iſrael. This was only a temporary Wa... 


tution, to coptinue during the time of the Jewiſh 
common Wealth, but to ceaſe as ſoon as the Meſfian 
Was come; for after that, the law of the prieſthood 


Was ange, and there Was no authority for tithes = 


by divine appointment. As ſoon as there was no 
; Fribe of Levites conſecrated to God ,—Teſtrained 
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from intermedling with ctvil affairs, then the law 
for receiving tithes ceaſed. All laws appointed by 
civil governments concerning tithes are abſurd, and 
ridiculous ; becauſe they generally proceed upon 
Principles oppaſite to the firſt inſtitution. The 
_ tenths were all that the Levites had both for them. 
ſelves and the poor; for they were not permitted 
to have any inheritance like the reſt of their breth- 
ren, and were once in three years to give a large 
dividend to the poor amongſt the people of the 
land. In modern times, the receivers of tithes 
may be the fons of noblemen, who have many 
thouſands a-year of paternal or acquired inheritance, 
and are allowed to interfere in all civil as well as 
ny eligious affairs, which was not the caſe With the 


| 8 In the patriarchal period tithes were vo- 


luuntary, and there was no law concerning them; 
and the law that was made for a ſeaſon is now come 
io an end; ſo that tithes paid to religious men are 
abſurd ang irreligious. For what reaſon jacob | 
made this promiſe is not ealy to determ: ne; his 
heart was full on account of the favour he had re- 


6; _ ceived, and he promiſed the tithes of what he mould 


| receive, out of gratitude to God ſor the favour ke had 
| e e upon him. Jacob was well off, provided 
he had no more to pay out of his ſubſtance but a2 
tenth to the Lord; for in ſome places the people 
Are obliged to pay +" fixth part to a ſet of ſpurj- | 
ous Levites, who do nothing for their money, - 
_-. cept oppreſs the Poor; . and profane Te 92 8 : 


3 rutious. 3 


When Jacob ſet out from Los, we hen no more 
a concerning him till we find him among the 5 9 
the 
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5 the eaſt, near Harran, by a well of water, con- 

verling with the ſhepherds of Meſopotamia. This 
place of the country did not lye eaſt from Beer- 
ſheba, though it lay eaſtward from part of the land 
of Canaan, and on that account may be ſaid to lye 
toward the eaſt. The Hebrew word kedem, ſigni- 
fies ancient, or antiquity; and, perhaps, the words 
of Moſes may read, that l cume into the land 
of the ancient people, becauſe the firſt inhabitants 
of the earth after the flood ſettled near about that 
part of the world. Be this as it will, it was Me- 
ſopotamia that he came to, where tlie city of Nahor 


Was, and where his poſterity now reſided, The 


feeding of flocks in that part of the world was a 
principal exerciſe both for men and women; and a 
more pleaſant and agreeable one is not perhaps to 

be found in any country. It does not appear that 
ſprings and rivulets were abundant in that part of 

the world ; we read of wells, which were covered, 
where 1 was drawn for the flocks. This was 


a piece of the ſevereſt exerciſe belonging ta, the 


employment of thepherds. In all champagne coun- 
tries, ſprings a and rivulets are not ſo plenty as in 
the mountainous parts of the globe, or Where 
mountains and vallies are alternate. Wells and 


ſprings of water, both in Palaſtine and Syria, arg* 


| ſcarce, and very valuable; but Providence fo order- 
: ed, that what was not to be found running in an 
open channel, was in plenty i in the bowels of the. 
earth. For this reaſon they digged wells, of 
which they drew water for themſelves and their 
flocks. We read in the 84th pſalm, that they dig- 
ged wells to receive the rain that came down from 
the 
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the heavens, which, in thole warm parts of the 
world, could not be very long pleaſant to drink.— 
Moche ver, as all countries have generally what 
ſerves the purpoſe of the inhabitants, the Syrians 


made a ſhift to lerve themſelves and their flocks 
with what the country afforded. Many remarkable 


pieces of ſcripture hiltory were tranſacted at wells, 
which ſhews that there was ordinary much con. 
courſe at them. Iſaac met with Rebekah at the 
tide of a well, and Eis ſon Jacob met his beloved 

Rachel at another. They do not appear to have 


been the ſame the one ſeems to have been near 
the city, the other in the fields, where the flocks | 
were feeding, o or at leaſt reſting till each had its : 


E for water. 


After putting a few queſtions to the 8 : 
and receiving ſome anſwers, Jacob met with Rachel, 
baut we do not hear that he was ſo well provided 5 
with ear- rings and bracelets as Abraham's lervant 
Was; for he had nothing to give her but a kiſs. — 
This perhaps had more effect in his favour, than a - 
dry gift; his father offered his ſuit by proxy but 
Jacob came in perſon. The Jews ſay, that ouu.r 
patriarch was robbed, and it looks very like it, 
| otherwiſe he would certainly had ſomethin g more than 

a kiſs to give his mother's brother”s daughter, when 

he met her. Mofes ſays that he kilſed | er.and lift up 


his voice and wept perhaps, both for grief and joy 


E for grief that he had no preſent to give ſuch a 

| fine young women, according to the cuſtom of that 
country,—for joy that he had found that Laban had 
ſuch a beautiful daughter, with whom he had ſome 
hopes of being nearly connected. He would, no 
| i doubt 


a 
* 


— 
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; doubt, tell her the whole ſtory of his travels, and 
his misfortunes, if he had any; if he was robbed, 
he woald tell the manner how, to ſerve for : an apo- 
logy for coming ſo empty. And, there is no 
doubt but he would ſay the handſome things he 
could in behalf of himſelf, and ſpeak as ſoft things 
to the young damſel as prudence directed him. It 
appears co have been a ſtrange ſort of an interview, 
and to have had a good deal of comic in it, —firſt to 
kiſs a fine woman, and then to cry like a child. 
Ah Jacob! one cannot tell whether this was cunning | 
"of 3 in thee; thou waſt, in former times, 
an arch young man, and knew how to purſue thine | 
own intereſt, and this has the appearance of ſome 
_ deſign upon the heart of Rachel. Moſes tells us 
nothing that he ſaid, but that he told her he was 
her father's brother, and that he was Rebekah's ſon. 
In the firit of choſe he told a lie, for he was La- 
ban's ſiſter's fon. But he was in a flutter, and wilt 
not well what he ſaid. Thoſe who have ever felt 
the thrills of the virtuous paſſion of love, will know 


how to make an apology for Jacob, and bear with | 


him in this embaraſſment. He went on purpoſe to 
Padanaram to ſeek a wife, and amidſt all the viſci- 

ſitudes of the journey, would no doubt, be thinking 
upon his main errand, and having ſo naexpettedly 


met With Rachel, all the ſparks. of nature and af- 


fection would, no doubt, kindle in his ſoul. 
| It is ſomething unfortunate for perſons i in love, 
that they generally fay the worſt things, when they 
ſhould ſay the beſt; that whimſical paſſion puts the 
the ſpirits into el a flutter, that a man is no more 
maſter of himſelf, —Begging the pardon of the 
TO | | gr aver 
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graver part of my audience, this is really the caſe, 


aud appears to have been the caſe of the patriarch, 


not wit httanding that he was the ſon of the promiſe, 
and had ſeen God at Bethel. Religion may regu- 
late, but cannot extixpate nature. A godly man 
cannot help being in love, more thin a profligate, 
and he wpuld not be a good man if he were not fo. 

As ſoon as Rachel heard his plaintive tale, the ran 


as faſt as ſhe could unto her father to inform 
him what had happened, and v. ho ſhe had met with. 


Whether the told Laban that her contin kiſſed her, 


Moſes does not ſay but the told as much as made him 


underſtand, that bis {ifter's ſon was near at hand. 
4: here! is ſomething i in relationſhip, however much 


men may diſter in ſome things, that has a Wander- 
ful attraction, and ſicws that there | is a ſympathy in 
blood more than there is water. hen Laban beard 
the tidings of his ſiſiems ſon, he ran to m-et him, and 


embraced him, and kiſſed Vim, and brought him to 


his hie. This was no more than might have been 
expected from to near a relation, whom he had ne- 


ver ſeen in his lite before. Jacob was ſoon put into 


ſervice, and had his Wages appointed him; or it % 


was rather relerred LO himſcif to aſk what be would 5 


have. Ie did not hetitate a moment, he ſaid, 1 


Will terve thee ſeven years for Rachel Laband, 7 
probably, did not expect that he would make ſuch 

a demand, nor would one have thought that, in 
ſucha lituation, he would have made ſuch a requelt; 


but love ſeldom purſue the rules of prudence, when 
a fine object is in view. Jacob had no dowry to give, 
but ſervice, and he would rather work hard than | 
| want Rachel ; but ſeven years were a long time, 
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| provided he Was only in expectation, the object 


was however conſtantly before him, and the confa- 
bulations of love made the time appear thort.—— 


Seven years ſtealed away like a few hours; when 


one is engaged in pleaſant converſation, they ſel- 
dom hear the clock ſtrike, nor know any thing of 
the ſwiftneſs of hours and minutes. Jacob's ſeven 
years ſeemed to him as a few days, for the love 
that he bore to Rachel. This piece of ſtory would 
furniſh a fine occaſton for a tale about ſhepherds 


and ſhepherdeſſes; and, perhaps, many of the Ar- 


cadian tales have been taken from this, or ſome 
ſimilar eaſtern practices. But Providence was more 
concerned in this affair, than in theſe ſtories .. 
It was a deſign of God to bring about ſomething 
more noble and excellent than to lay a foundation 
for an eaſtern tale. Our patriarch was now to be 
tried, puniſhed, enriched, delivered, and made a 
great man, merely by. the hand of Providence. 
When Jacob had ſerved ſeven years he then de- 


manded his wife, according to agreement. This 


' Laban aſſented to, but in concluſion impoſed a cheat 
upon him. It was the cuſtom in thoſe parts to 
bring the bride to bed covered with, a veil, and 
without lights ; this was done out of modeſty, but 
' afforded an opportunity for Laban to ſubſtirute 


| Leah, his eldeſt daughter, inſtead of Rachel, whom 
Jacob loved, and for whom he had performed ſeven 


years ſervitude. This was far from being either 
diſcreet, or honeſt ; for Laban ought to have men- 
tioned at firſt that he could not, according to. cuſ 
tom, give the younger befgre the elder. Perhaps he 
thought „that if he had his — Leah fairly off 
his 
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his hands, he would eaſily find a match for his beau- 
tiful Rachel. However this might be, Laban no- 
ſupplanted jacob, as he had done his brother before; 
fo Providence ordered that he might learn to be in- 
genious, and give over telling lies, as he had done 
to his father, when he ſupplanted his brother Eſau 
of the bleſſing. Jacob did not know till next morn- 
ing that he was impoſed upon, but was angry with 
his father-in- law for the treatment he had given 
him. But it ſerved for nothing, for he was an- 
ſwered, that it was contrary to the cuſtom of the 
country to give the youngeſt ſiſter before the eldeſt. 
Laban, however, to ſatisfy him, informed him, 
hat if he would ſerve ſeven years ſor Rachel, that 
he ſhould have her alſo. _ This would in our times 
be called inceſt, though we do not find that the 
_ patriarch i is charged with any crime for marrying 
two ſiſters. The law of Moſes ſays, that a man 
muſt not take a wife to her ſiſter, to vex her 11 


her life-time; but this does not ſay that it was any — _ 
ſin to marry hes ſiſter after ſhe was dead, nor do | 


we find that the ancients made any ceremony in 


this matter, or that they were ever reproved for _ 
it by the Almighty. The New Teſtament ſays, 
| that every man is to have but one wife at once, but 


does not meddle with this point, nor affirm that it 
is inceſt to marry his wife's ſiſter, after that his 


wife is dead. What is neither forbidden by the | 


Old Teſtament, nor the New, can never fix moral 
guilt in the ſight of God, though i it may be a tranſ. 
greſſion of the political B of ſeveral nations, and 

be puniſhable by thoſe laws. Among the Greeks 
there was an abominable EI of a man * 
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ing his father” s wife, but this was very diiferens 
from marrying his wife's f/fer after ſhe wes dead, 
which the law of Moles does not condemn and 
concerning which even the go/pel has ſaid aoching, 
Either one way or another. IU his will pervaps. be 
conſidered by ſome as a libertine way of ſpeaking ; 
bur if any one will ſtew that it is contrary to {crip- 
ture, I ſhall confeſs the error, and for lake it name- 
diately. It iscertainly wrong either to make more ſins 


or duties than God hath made; and though it may 
have the appearance of Art Anel to be zcalous in 


doubtful chings, yet the beſt name that it deſerves 


is bigotry, If marrying of two ſiſters be inceſt, 
then Jacob was a great ſinner, and deſerved to be 


| punithed : but, had he been living in {uch a horri- 


ble {1m as that of inceſt, it is not conceivable how 
he ſhould have been a prophet of the Lord, and 


ſuch a favourite of heaven as he really was. The 


aliemblies of the clergy, and the ſpiritua courts, may 
ſay what they pleate, but till. they can ſhew that 


Jacob was guilty of inceſt, from Scripture, he 
ought to be conſidered as innocent, 


Some have been of the opinion that Jacob ſerved 
We ſeven years for Rachel before he was married to 


her; but this is not at all probable; and the age 


of fame of Jacob's children, which were born du- 
ring the time of their marriage, plainly ſhews the 
contrary ; and it is plain that Joſeph was born be- 
fore the fourteen years were expired. What makes 


ſome think that Jacob ſerved other ſeven years ſor 
Kachel is, that Laban deſired him to fulfil her 


weck, Which they ſuppoſe was a week of years, — 


* But all that 1 1s meant by a week in this Place, is a 
week 
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week of feſtivity, which was uſual in mar riages in 
thole parts: for example, Sampſon's marriage laſt- 
ed ſeven days, which was a common thing in al the 
marriages of that part of tne world. All that 


Laban meant was, that after the ſeven days of 


Leah's marriage was ended, that Jacob ſhould ful- 
fil another week for Rachel, and after that ſerve 
him ſeven years for a dowry; This ſeems to be 


the ſenſe of the paſſage, and the ſcope of Moſes in 


that part of the hiſtory, What evidently confirms 


this ſentiment is, the zoth verſe of chapter 29th, 
Where it is faid, And he went in uljo into Rachel, 
and he loved bor ale, more than Leah, and Jerues | 


with him ſeven other years, | 
It was cultomary in thoſe parts for perſons of 


rank and condi tion, to give their daughters want aide 
ſervants along with them, who were called rwitcl- 


maids + this is what has been pract. fed in other parts 
of the world; but in thoſe parts when a Wiſe 


was barren, a not likely to have children, they 
: gave their r to their hib ands, in the 3 ; 
of concubines, and called the chien Which they 
brought forth their own. Ihis ſheus that they 
had a ſtrong inchnation to have chilaren, either of 


their own body, or in their own name. The jews 
give many reaſons for this, and among others, that 


they were all earneſt to be the mother of the Met. | 
ſiah, whom they believed was to come; and for 
that reaſon, uſed all means potlible to have child. 


ren. Whatever there might have been in this, 
the practice appears in itſelf a little whimlical, and 


cannot be accounted for upon the foundation of any 5 


modern principles. 
Jacob's 
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Jacob's affections were {till more ſtrong towarch 
Rachel than Leah, but there was one thing which 
Was a drawback on the tide of Rachel, — fie was 
barren, and had no children, which rendered her 
exceedingly peeviſh, Leah, on the other hand, 
Vas fruitful, and had children, which, in a great 
meaſure made amends for the want of beauty. Leah 
had brought forth Reuben, Simeon, and Levi, before 
ever Rachel had any children, which made Jacob's 
beloved wife fret exceedingly, and at laſt break - 
forth in a very unbecoming, and irreverent excla- 
mation; give me children, or then I die. Jacob 
gave her a ſevere reproof, and ſpoke with great 5 
warmth on that occaſion; but the matter was feta  Þ 
tled, and Rachel gave her maid Bilhah to her huſ. 
band, who brought him forth a ſon in due time, 
which the called Dan, and not long after brought 
him another whoſe name was Naphthali. This fo 
far ſatisfied Rachel, till God remembered her in 
proper time, and gave her a ſon of her own, whoſe 
name was Joſeph, —and whoſe character we ſhall 
have occaſion to conſider at large afterwards. Be- 
fore this, Leah had taken the courſe that her ſiſter : 
| had done, and given her maid Zilpbab to Jacob, 5 
who had brought him forth ſeveral ſons, and, in 
conduſion, ſhe brought him other two fons, and 
one daughter. Theſe made a tolerable large fami- 
ly to Jacob, which made him think of returning 
home to his father in the land of Canaan. He had 
all this while made but little for his family, and 
therefore wanted to go to his own country to pro- 
vide for them, but bis father-in-law oppoſed this 
meaſure, becauſe he ſound that the Lord had bleſ- 
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ſed him for Jacob's ſake. He, therefore aſked what 
wages he would have? Jacob propoſed a ſcheme 


5 that Laban readily agreed to, which in the end en- 


riched jacob, and ſadly vexed his father-in law. 
This is a moſt curious part of the hiſtory and cha- - 
racter of Jacob. When the patriarch had made 
the agreement with his father-in-law, concerning 
having none except the ſpotted and ſpeckled of the 


flock for his hire, Laban removed all the ſpeckled 

among the theep and the goats three days dutuce, 
and placed them under the care of his ſons. i his 
was done with a deſign that none of the parti- 
coloured amongſt the theep, or goats, ihould have 
any communication with the reſt. By this, Laban 


imagined that jacob would have but poor wages, | 


and would be obliged to continue longer in his ſer- 


vice; or, at leaſt, obtain but a ſmall emolument 
for his ſervice. The matter turned otherwiſe. 


- Jacob, whether by divine appointment, or from his 
_ own invention, % him rods of green poplar, and- 
the haſel and cheſnut tree; and pilled white ſ{rakes 


in them, and made the white appear which was in 


the rods, And he ſet the rods which he had pilled 
before the flocks in the gutters in the watering- 
troughs, when the flocks came to drink ; that they 
' ſhould conceive when they came to drink. And the 
flocks conceived before the rods, and brought forth 
cattle ring-ſtraked, ſpeckled, and ſpotted... And Ja- 


cob did ſeparate the lambs, and {et the faces of the 
flocks towards the ring-ſiraked, and all the brown in 


the flock of Laban: and he put his own Packs by 


themſelves ; and put them not into Laban's cattle. 
And it came 10 paſs Wee ver, the ſtronger cattle 
ad : 
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did conceive, that Jacob laid the rods before the 


eyes of the cattle in the guttars, that they might 


concc ive among the rods, But when the cattle were 
feeble, he put them not in fo. the feebler were La- 
ban's, aud the ſtronger Jacob's. 

The point here to be determined j is, Whether 

this was a natural cauſe to produce ſuch an eſtect as 

is attributed to it? Could the pilled rods, placed 


in the troughs where the flocks were drinking, 
work ſo upon their imagination, as to make them 


couceive parti-coloured young. Much has been ſaid 


concerning the ſtrengtn of imagination in female 
conception; but, it does not appear that there 


ever were ſuch an univerſal inftance as this, where 


it held ſo generally in o many creatures at one 


time. Ihe ming of rods in tlüs form! might in- 
deed ſerve jacob's purpoſe, becauſe he might orm 
_ them into the Hape of rams, or he- goats, that wnen 
the locks came to drink, and ſceing this Phenomenon, 


miglit be more ready to take the peckied, than ſuch 


as were of any other colour, "The Hebrew word 
Jicam, tignifies literally to- become hot, or 19 be_ 
warm, and aniwers to theſe words in the Latin 


coitum appetere, The females among the flocks 


ſeeing this appearance every time they. came to 
druck water, might make them fonder of the rams 
| that were like theſe rods, than any of a white co- 
dor. The only difficulty which is now in the way, 
is, that Laban had removed all the ſpeckled of the 
flock three days journey from all the reſt, ſo that 
they could not come together. T he journies of 
| flocks and herds for one day cannot be ſuppoſed to 
be long; nor do we imagine that they were driven 
| | any 
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any farther than they would go in feeding, as 


they went along. The diſtance of two or three days 
journey, in this caſe, could not then be very far. It is 

therefore neither impoſſible nor improbable that the 
rams, and he goats, which were With Laban's ſons, 


might, in the night time wander back to the main 


body of the flock, as it is often the caſe with both 
rams and he goats, in rutling lime, to ſtra/ a great 


diſtance from the fock to meet with ewes, and ſhe- 


goats. When theſe came back, it was natural for the 
ewes, which had been accuſtomed with ſeeing their 


figures in the troughs of water before, when they 


were rutting, to prefer the ſpeckled rams and he- 


£9 ats before the others. Jacob had ſagacity enough 
to manage the matters fo as that the feeble of the 


flock were carefully kept by themſelves, and that 
none of the weaker ſort were permitted to come 
near the ſpeckled rams and he- goats. — This is more 
probable than that the force of imagination produ- 
ced the effect that is recorded concerning the in- 


creale of Jacob's flocks. It is much more natural to 


ſuppoſe, that Jacob made ule of the parti-· coloured 
rods to form the images of rams and he-goats, and 


placed them in the water-troughs, hoe the flocks 


had the moſt agrecable fenfarious; by having their 


thirſt quenched, that when the ſpeckled rams came 


again in their way, they might give the preference 
to them, in oppoſition to others. Jacob, who had 
been fourteen years a ſhepherd before this time, 


could not be ignorant, that, though Laban ſepara. 


ted the flocks at /hree days journey diſtance,according 


to the method of feeding, that in the ſpring, when 


che ewes were rutting, or in the autumn, the rams 
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: would ſoon find their way to them, unleſs reſtrain- 
ed, and in one night would make a longer journey, 
than in three days, along with the reſt of the flocks. 
Laban's ſons, Who were not ſo well acquainted 


with the nature of ſheep as Jacob, might not watch 


ſo carefully as to keep the rams from wandering in 


the night time, and ſo might give an opportunity 


for their ſtraying in the evening, and accompliſhing 
Jacob's deſign. The ſetting the parti-coloured 
_ rods in the troughs, was a method to engage the 


ſenſes of the ewes, which, finding thar they always 


found water when they ſaw the rods, would, in a 
ſhort time, become familiar and pleaſed with the ap- 
pearence; which would ſom give them a ſenſual 
bias to rams of the ſame hue and colour. What- 
ever may be i in the force of i imagination, it does not 2 
appear credible, that it was competent for this effect, 
and if once divine Providence be called in to work, 
It is more likely that it would work by the inſtu- 
mentability of the i»/7in& of the rams, than by the 
force of the imaginaaion of the ewes. All the objec- 
tion that can be made to this opinion is, that Laban 
might conſider the agreement as void and null, 
when he found that the ſpeckled rams came from 
the one flock to the other. But as this was. no 
part of the bargain, that Jacob ſhould hinder the 


rams, if they came from the one flock to the other, 
ſeeing they were under the cuſtody of Laban's ſons, 


there could no blame be fixed upon Jacob. What 
confirms this opinion, are the words of Jacob, and 
the angel of God, ver. 10, 11. of chap. xxxi— And 
it came to paſs at the time that the cattle were rut. 
ting, _ 4 lifted up mine er and Jaw i in a dream, 


and 
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and behold the rams which leaped upon the cattle were 
ring-/traked, ſpeckled, and grizzled. And the angel 
of God ſpake unto me in a dream, ſaying, Jacob and 
I faid, here am I. And he ſaid, lift up thine eyes and 
fee, all the rams which leap upon the cattle are ring- 
"/traked, [Speckled and en, For] have ſeen all that 
Laban doth unto thee, he only thing that Jacob in- 


_ tended by the rods ſeems to have been to attract 


the ſenſes of the beſt of the cattle, and prepare 


them for receiving the ſpeckled rams, rather than 
others; for he did not ſet the rods before the feeble 


cattle, In this appears the whole of Jacob's art, on N 


this occaſion. He never meant that the rods ſhould _ 
: varigate the colour of the ſheep, by the force of 
imagination, but wanted that, by engaging the ani- 
mal feelings or the ſtronger cattle to the parti-Co- 


lured males, to have a breed of the beſt, for his 


wages. That which made the cattle ſpeckled, and 


ring-ſtraked was the rams, which in/inc? and Pro- 
vidence, brought to the flocks. It is certain, that 


Providence had a ſpecial hand in the whole of this 
_ tranſaction, for it was even remarkable that all the 


ſtrong cattle brought for: h parti-coloured young; 


for it does not always happen according to nature, 
- thar ſpeckled rams and ewes produce ſpeckled lambs, 


The good fortune and ſucceſs of acob ſoon be- 


came an object of envy to Laban and his ſons; upon | 
this his Wages. were changed by Laban ten times | 
This mult have happened by Laban changing the 


flocks twice in the year; for in thoſe countries the 
theep had young twice in the year, in /pring and in 
autumn ;—But as Laban was not in the tecret of 


| cunts Rr all that he did had no effect. 
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Jacob purſaed his courſe, and the ordinary ſucceſs 
-attended him till he turned very rich, and then he 
thought of returning ro Canaan with his family, and 


all his ſubſtance that Providence had beitowed upon 


him. This was an undertaking of great difficulty 
and attended with ſome danger. Jacob know that 
Laban was not likely to let him away voluntarily, 
and would, probably, uſe force in hindering hun 
from returning to his father's houſe, and his on 

country; he therefore, after conſulting with his 

1 8 wives and family, ſet off privately, when Laban 

Was ſheering his ſheep. It was not an eaſy talk to 

- carry off privately. ſuch a multitude of children, ſer- 
vants, and cattle as now belonged to our patriarch, 
without alarming ſome of thoſe who were connected 
or concerned with Laban; it happened „however, 
that Jacob had paſſed the Euphrates, with all that 
he had, and was going towards mount Gilead be. 5 
fore Laban had notice of his departure. By this 
time Jacob had gained a march of three days, and 
was gone ſeven days journey, before Laban over. 
| took him; he was by this time at mount Gilead, 

when Laban came up with him. The intention of 
this purſuit was to bring Jacob back, with all that 
he had, but Providence ordered it otherwiſe, The 
Lord, who had taken Jaenb under his care, pre- 
ſerved him from the violence which Laban intended 5 
againſt him. Laban confeſles that God ſpaſte to him, 
and commanded him to {peak io Jacob neither good 
nor evil, otherwiſe he came with an intention to do 
him real hurt. There was no merit in this conduct 
of Laban, for he would have done miſchief if he 
could; he was only: afraid that the Lord would 
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puniſh him, and on that account reſtrained himſelf 
fron; the violence he tended, It is ſomething re- 
markable that men of idolatrous diſpoſitions aud 

practices, thould have, in thoſe times, known the 
| {ignatures of the divine preſence, or have regarded 
| them at all. This muſt be accounted for from the 
divine energy, that attended choſe manifeſtations of 


the divine preſence, which ! impreſſed the minds of 
thoſe to whom the diſcovery was made. Whether 


the Lord ſpake to Laban in a dream, or in ſome 
bother manner of viſion, Moſes does not inform us, 
but, it is certain, that he ſpake in ſuch a manner as 
made that Syrian underſtand, that It was the God of 

Abraham an „35 | 9 55 
An altercation, on this occaſion, nt "NET | 
| the father-in-law and his ſon, when ſome reciprocal 
reproaches ped between them, concerning their be- 
haviour towards one another. Laban, when he found 
that he could not counteract Pied; complain- 5 
ed that Jacob had ſtolen away before he knew, and 

had prevented him from ſending g him oif With muſic, 

and mirth, and the ordinary ſigus of ſe ſeſlivity that 
were uſed on ſuch occaſions ;—and Jacob vindicated 
his behaviour and conduct, by alluring Laban that 


he took the meaſures he had done, from an appre. 
benſion that he would have taken bis daughters by 


force from him. Laban knew that what Jacob ſaid - 
was true, and was not able to gainſay it; but, to 
bring himſelf fairly olf, he charged Jacob with lteal. 
ing his Gods. I his was what "Jacoby was ignor ant | 
of, and therefore he replied with ſome warmth, 
that, with whomſoever theſe gods were found, be 


would give his conſent that chey mould not live. 


He 
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He permitted Laban to ſearch all his ſtuſſ, which 
was done with great accuracy, and ſtrictneſs; but 


Rachel, Laban's daughter, put a trick upon her fa- 


ther; the had ſtolen his Teraphim, which were 


ſomething like the houſchold gods of the Komans *, 
| — ter cain 


* Teyaphine is a plural word, and ſignifies a collefiion 
of images. It comes from the » ord Teraph, which fignt- 


fles fiebineſs becauſe all idols are an abominatiot t© che 
Lord. Teraphim were images made under certain conſtel- 
lations, which were confilted in things donb1ful, or future, 


from a ſuppoſition that they had a power, by ſome hcaven- 


: ly iniluence, to reveal ſecrets: They are in ſorm like pup- 
pets, made of wax, ſuch as the ancient wWizzards uſed, or 
hike {ome ſmall : mages or crucifixes which papiſts make uſe. 
| of. It is the opin on of Gregory, upon the Aſſyrian Mo- 
narchy, that they were the heads of male infants, made 
and erected under the influence of ſome planer under Which 
ſome ſpirit ruled, whoſe name was engraven upon a thin 
plate, and placed with great ceremony under each o 
their heads. After this apparatus was finiſhed, lamps were 
= lighted and burnt beforc the Teraphim; then, after ſome 
cxorciſms, the heads were expected to ſpeak, and give re- 
1 ſponſes. The ſame writer obſerves, that the llory which 


is told concerning the famous Roger Bacon, took its riſe. 


from ſome Lo of this fort. | Apron. Xonarchy, 
L p. 199. | 


Roger Bacon was 2 ci of fo much 390d ſenſe, tha” 


one can hardly believe that he was ſo weak as to pretend 
to any ſuch thing, as is alleged concerning him. His genius 
for ſcience, and eſpecially chywaii y, was fo lurpriling to 
that ignorant age, that they looked upon him in the ſuave | 
light as the Scots did Mr Michael Scot, namely, of one that 

had commerce with the devil. That 'Teraphim were ima 
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Hiſtory and Character F Jacos, G. 2 c 
certain images of men, engraven upon brafs, | 
molten higures of angels, or {uch like things. T heſe 
Rachel had concealed in her ſtuff, and ſat upon then. 


When Laban came 106 her tent ſhe permitted him to 
ſearch all, but where ſhe was fitting, and pretended 


that the cuſtom of women was upon her, ſo that ſhe 
could not riſe; upon this he excuſed her, and went 
away. Jacob now had occaſion tobe angry, and gave 


ſome vent to his wrath ; he chid with Laban, and ſaid 


to him, What is my treſpaſs? What is my ſin, that 


thou haſt ſo hotly purſued we? Whereas, thou naſt 
ſearched all my ſtuff, what haſt thou found of all 
thy houſehold ? Set it here before thy brethren, 


and my br ethren, chat they may judge betwixt us 
both. © Theſe twenty years have I been with thee ; 
thy ewes and thy ſhe-goats have not caſt their 
young, and the rams of thy flock have I not eaten, 


That which was torn in pieces I brought not unto _ 
thee, I bare the loſs of it; of my Band didſt thou 
require it, whether ſtolen by day, or ſtolen by : 
might. hits: I was,—in the day the drought CON» 
| ſumed me, and the froſt by night; and my ſleep 
5 departed from my eyes. Thus have I been twenty 


years in thy houſe; I ſerved thee fourteen years for 


Wy two daughrers, and fix yours” Tor thy cattle; | 


and 


ges of men, or ſometimes of one man, appears plain from 1 Sam. 


ix. 13. These Michal, the daughter of Saul, is faid to have 
taken Teraphim, and placed. in the bed ntead of David, 


her huſband, which makes it exccedingly plain that it was 
ſomething in the form of a man, otherwiſe there could have 


been no deception in the caſe, The text ſays, there Was 
an image, or Teraphim, in the bed. 
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200 22 and Character of Jacoz, Oc. , 
and thou has changed my wages ten times, Ex- 


cept the God of my father, the God of Abraham, 


and the fear of Ifaac had been with me, furely thou 


hadſt ſent me away now empty : God hath feen my 
afflition, and the labour of mine hands, and rebn- 


ked thee yeſternight.“ This ſpeech of Jacob was ſo 
Joſt, true, and lo animated, that it confuſed Laban 


and put him to ſilence. Be knew the juſtneſs of the 


charge, and could make no reply; He thereof dropt 
the ſubject, and he amet to enter into a covenant. 
with Jacob. 
The viſion Which . b met with che e ” 
before, had now informed him that Jacob was a fa- 
vonrite of heaven, and, that it was dangerous to 
_ differ with him, or oppoſe him. It was this that 
made him propoſe a covenant, which otherwiſe he 
never intended. The ng of covenants, were 
performed by the ancients ſometime by feaſting, or 
8 breaking of bread, at other times by killing ammmals 
and cutting the parts aſunder, and paſſing between 
them, ſignifying, that the party that broke the co- 
venant deſerved to die. Hence in ſeri ipture N 
called a cutting a berith, which we, very impr oper- 
Iy, render covenant on almoſt all occaſions. This 
agreement, between Laban and Jacob, was ſolem- 
nized by the ceremony of building an altar, in form 
of a round table, upon which they firſt offered ſa- 
crifices, and then did eat bread together with all 


their party. This pillar, heap, or altar, or what 


you pleaſe to call it, was intended for a memorial of 


the agreement now made between Jacob and 5 


ban. Each of them gave it a name, according to 


the intention and meaning of the agreement. Laban 


called 


FFP 


Hiſtory and Character of Tacos, Sc. 201 
called it 7-ear Sahadutha, but Jacob called it Caleed. 
that is, the heap of witneſs. It was alſo called 


F-4 Nag petb, which ſignifies a watch- tower, mean ing, 
= that the God before whom they made that covenant 


would be the guarraniee of that 1 and | puniſſe 
the party v ho brake it. 88 
The covenant made between Jacob and Labair : 
was ratified by an oath, Laban {ware by the God 
of Abraham, the God of Nahor, and the God of their 
F =  _— but Jacob ſware by thr fear of his father 
Mac. The oath which Jacob ſware, though it 
| was intended to confirm the ſame thing with that 
which Laban entered into, yet appears different in 
ſeveral ae Ihe Syrian ſwares by the God 
of Abraham, and Navor, and adds, the God of their 
Fathers. It is exccedingly plain, from ſcripture, 
that all their fathers before Terah were idolaters, 
and therefore, Laban muſt have taken the Ari 
and Chaldean's Deity into his form of oath, other. 
wiſe he would have gone no farther back than the 
time that his fathers became worlhipers of the true 
God. What confirms this opinion concerning La. 
ban's theology is, the great noiſe he made concern- 
ing his Teraphim, which he calls. (Elohe) his Gods. 
* There is no reaſon to ſuppoſe that Laban has any 
other meaning by £/ohe, when he is (wearing, than 
when he was charging jacob for ſtealing his elohe, 
Jacob ſeems to have perceived that Laban and he 
had different meanings by the plural word elohe, 
and would therefore not make uſe of it in this oath, 
and therefore, he takes a ſinigular word, which, 
though it is no expreſs name of the Ley, yet, by 


2 8 fort of a 1. of ſpeech, wherein the effect i is 
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202 Hiſtory and character of Jac 0B Oe. 
put for the efficient, or the act for the object, the 


name of the Deity is ſignified. The great object 


of Iſaac's fear was 7ehovah, which he took care not 
to mention on this occaſion, leſt it thould have been 
profaned by ſome Syrian interpretation in the {tile 
of Laban. It is net very plain that the name 7eho- 


vah was known amongſt the Syrians, at this time; 
they ſeem rather to have made uſe of Elohim wide, | 
becauſe it was a word of a plural ſignification, and 


| ſuited their ideas of Polytheiſm. It does not appear 


that in all the converſations that Jacob had in Pa. 


danaram, that ever he made uſe of the word 7eho- 


_ vah till he was fairly out of it, except once, though 
4 might be uſed in his family, * it is not an re- 
corded in any of his ſpeeches, except in the 3oth 
verſe of the xxxth chapter: when he is ſpeaking 


concerning the proſperity of Laban on his account, 
he ſays, that Jehovah had bleſſed Laban ſince 157 
coming. And this ſeems to have been uſed, on ac- 


count of Laban's mentioning 1 that HOW in a the Jame 


ſenſe, in the 27th verſe. 


W hen the ceremonies of this covenant. was over 


Jacob and Laban parted; Jacob proceeded on his jour. 


ney, and Laban and his company returned to Padarta. 


ram. Jacob was ſcarcely well freed from one embarraſſ- 


ment when another ſpeedily followed lle at by 
| paſs near the poſſeſſions of his brother Eſau; and, 
being conſcious that his brother had ſone — — 10 b 
remember him, he was afraid that it would not be 


for good; he therefore began to think of a ſcheme 
to extricate himſelf out of this embarraſment.— 
Jacob ſeldom wanted expedients, for he was not 
/ only favoured by —— but had a ſort of na. 
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rural forcaſt, and perceived, by comparing circum» 


ſtances, what would really happen. While he was 
ruminating how he was to manage his brother 


Eſau, he was met by a hoſt of angels, which had 


formed a ſort of encampment in a place, which 
afterwards received its name from this tranſaction“. 
How jacob knew that they were angels, or how 


angels could render themſelves viſible, has been ; 
_ conſidered in ſome meaſure already. There were, 
__ undoubtedly, ſome ſtriking marks about them, that 


diſtinguithed them from all human creatures, and 


ſhewed that they were, in the language of Jacob, 

the hoſt of Cod. It is very probable that the great 
2 | angel Fehmvah, was upon the head of them, in the 
character in which he was known to the patriarchs, 


which made Jacob underſtand whoſe hoſt they were. 


Some of the Jewiſh writers are of opinion, that the 


two hoſts were two companies of angels, the one 


the angels that had the charge of Padanaram, and 
the others thoſe that were the keepers of Canaan; 


that the one eſcorted jacob ſafely out of Syria, and 


: committed him t to a new guard as ſoon as he entered 


0 C 2 — Canaan, 


* „Tui place was 1 1 ated ere mount Gilead, and the 


viver Fabboh, and not far from the banks of the latter, and 
very near to the confines of Gad and the half tribe of Manaſ- 
fab, which was on the other {ide of Jordan. It was after- 


wards a place of great ſtr ength, and, on that account, was 


choſen for the royal ſeat of 1/boſveth, Saul's ſon, when he 
made war againſt David, and for a retiring place to David, 
when he fled from his ſon Abſolom, It is called Mahanaim, L 


becauſe of the encampment of the angels, and Jacob's com- 


pany in that place,  Mabexaine ſi ge to 888 or armies 
in a a camp. | ; 
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204 Hiſtory and Character of Jaco „EK. 


Canaan. I hough this opinion is not very certain, 
it is not unpleaſant; a brigade of ſuch faithful ſer- 


vants of God will always be good company to good 
men, whether they be viſible or inviſible. There 


is more fafery under their protection than from ma- 
ny legions of armed men; and what is {till more, 
they colt no expence, and yet never complain. A 


nation would be much better under the government 
A a company of angels than under the power of a 

ſtanding army; they would never be off their 
guard, and would coſt the kingdom nothing, except 
what would be for their advantage. For, as whim. 
ſical as this thought may appear to ſome, there is 
more in it than ſome people are aware of. It is an 
undoubted truth, that it good angels are not ſent 
to miniſter to people, the Lord will ſend evil angels 
among them, as he did of old among the rebellious 
IIraelites. There is a fine poem, written by Par- 
nel, called the Hermit, which, though it is dreſt uß 
in the form of a fable, carries more truth in it tan 
moſt of people apprehend. "here are many hy po- 
crites, and wicked perſons, that when they are 

forming deſigns of iniquity - and miſchief againſt | 
others, that receive an invilible blow from ome of 

_ theſe miniflering ſpirits. £0 


One would have hehe that after Jacob ſaw 
Minder whoſe protection he was, he would not have 
been afraid of his brother Eſau, yet we find his 


fears returned upon him, and he wanted to try all 


means Where he thought there might be ſafety. 


He, cherefore, formed a plan the beſt that poſſibly 
could have been thought on. The method he de- 


viſed was to ſend meſſengers to diſcover the diſpoſi- 


on 
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on of his brother, who returned with the unwel- 


come news of Eſau's approach with four hundred 


men. This alarmed him greatly, for he was afraid 


that he was coming to take revenge upon him for 


defrauding him of the bleſſing ; and an army _ . 


four hundred men did look as if he was coming up- 
on no friendly errand, Jacob's ſagacity did not on 


this occaſion forſake him, and though he was in 
great fear, it only rouſed his faculties, and made 
him uſe all his invention. He divided the people, 
and the flocks and herds that were with him into {| 
two bands, with a deſign that if Eſau ſhould attack |} 
the one, the other might have time to eſcape, and - 


then betook himſelf to his prayers, an inſtitution 


that never fails of ſucceſs, when rightly obſerved: - 


- 


On this occaſion he put the Lord in mind of his pro- 


miſe, and ſaid, O God of my father Abraham, 


„ 


and God of my father Jacob, Jehovah, who ſaidſt | 


to me, return unto thy country, and to thy kin-"" | 
«© fred, and I will deal with thee. I am not wor. _ 


thy of the leaſt of thy mercies, and of all the 


© truth which thou haſt ſhewn to thy ſervant ; for 


with my ſtaff I paſſed over this Jordan, a now. 
SETAE Bs am become two bands. Deliver me, I 

=> pray thee, from the hana of my brother, ſrom the 
« hand of Eſau; for I fear leſt he come and ſnite 


«© me, and the wender wich the "children. And 


thou ſaidſt I will ſurely do thee good, and make 5 
thy {ſeed as the ſand of the ſea, Which cannot be 


„ numbered for multitude,” | _ Having finimed his | 


4 Prayer, he lodged where he was all that night. 
This is a piece of oratory in prayer ſeldom” to be 
met with; there is not one in L al the liturgy like 


it; 


n r —_ 


PI tht . add 
* ” „„ Ä A 
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Ike it, for variety of expreſſion, choice of ſenti- 
ment, and energy of ſtile. The ſolemnity of the 


addreſs, the humility of the ſpeaker, the propriety 


of the requeit, and the foundation of the prayer 
are admirable. Ihe ſubſtance of this prayer is 
| chiefly an acknowledgment of the mercies of God, 
2» promiſing to do bim good, and there is only one 


petition in the whole: Deliver me, J pray thee . 


Thou haſt ſaid J will ſurely do thee 2 If Jacob 
had ſar down to compoſe a prayer for a year, he 


could not have formed one more ſuitable for the oc- 
caſion. It is eaſy to perceive that it came from his 
heart; it is not like ſeme of thoſe dry forms that 
are forged i in the «l6/ets of biſpsps, or compoſed by 


act of parliament, for an. occaſional faſt. How dif- 


ferent is the prayer of the patriarch from * 


formed by the biſhops for the laſt general faſt. 


a prayer for their enemies, they pray that the Son 5 
ricans may return to their 7 , and make themſelves 
worthy of the divine pardon and forgiveneſs. Jacob _ 
ſays, 1 am not worthy of the leaſt of all thy mercies, 
and all the truth, which thou haſt ſhewn unto th * 

ſervant. Now, ſuppoſe the Americans ſhould, ac- 

cording to the tenure of the biſhops' prayer, be 
brought to a ſenſe of their gratitude, for the many 


blefſings of Providence preſerved to them by the in- 
dulgent protection of theſe kingdoms, do their graces 
and lordſbips imagine, that they would be more 


0 worthy of pardon and forgiveneſs than the patriarch ; 
Jacob? The humble patriarch conſidered himſelf 
unworthy of the leaſt of God's mercies,. and ſeems 


firmly to have believed, that where mercy too place 


all human werth was ſet aſide, But, that the rea. 
e | FOOT 3 
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.der may judge fairly concerning the prayer. of the 
patriarch, and that of the bithops, he will bnd thein 


in the notes, at the foot of the page Fc 


+ Vai omer, | Gacob, Elo! 0 Abi Abraham, u Eble Abi = 
Fe hovah ha-omer Elai, S us le-aveiza len oladtcka. dealt. 
tiba immak Katneti micol J alaſi idm, u- micol haemet Aer 
Aſ1th Eth-abedeka, ci be maboli Abaveti Etb hajorezden haze 

ve atta ba.jitt Ii ene makanoth, haz! leni na . jad att: me- 
Jad Eſau Ci. jareh anoci oth! Pen abo de hikkani em aibaninm. 
Ve atta amarti hetib Eyetib immak; De amt eth Saraka | 
TY Cebol hajom aſber lo jis-apher meroh, 7 | | 

And Jacob taid, © © Goa of my father Abra zam! and + 
God of my father Ifhnac, Jchovah, which Laid {t unco me, 
return unto thy country, and to thy kindred, aud I wall: 
deal with thee, Tam not worthy of che leaſt of thy mercies, 


and of all the truth which thou has ſhewed unto thy er- 


vant: for with my ſtaff I paſſed over this Jordan, and now 
Tam become two bands. Deliver me, I pray thee, from 
the hand of my brother, from the had of El. lad; for I fear 
| him, left he will come and ſmice me, and the mother with 
the children. And thou ſudfi, I will ſurely do thee god 
and make thy ſced as the ſand of the ſea, which cannot be. 
numbered for multitude. 80 far N — t us hear 10 
che e Biſhops”. 5 | 
4 2 Praves for our Beem, 
e O bleſſed Lord, who hast commanded us, by thy TY 
: loved ſon, to love our enemies, and extend our charity in 
praying even for thoſ: who deſpitefully uſe us, give grace, 
we belecch thee, to our unhappy ſubjects 1 in Ametie, that, 
ſeeing and confeſſing the error of their ways, aud having 


a due ſenſe of cheir "ingratitude for the many bleſlings of 


thy providence, preſerd ed to them, by the indulgent cafe 
aud provecion of ele. king Sem they may again return to 


their ao 


N — — 
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A nation is truely to be pitied when they are 


| under the direction of ſuch blind guides, who are 


ſo ignorant of the golpel of God, as to pray for 
parton upon the footing oFhitman worthineſs. In 


the days of Jacob, believers would have been 
| aſhamed of ſuch prayers. ——However great and 
learned men our oops are, they are very poor 


®.., 


| chele duty, aud make themſelves worthy of they 1 and 


forgiveneſs: grant us, in the mean time, frcogth and cou- 


rage to withltand them, (but charicy to forgive and unite 

them) to ſhew willingneſs to receive them again, as friends 
and brethren, upon Ja and reaſonable terms, and to treat 
them with mercy, and Kindneſs, for the fake of IF fon : 


Jeſus Chriſt, our Lord. Amen. 


Alas ! how poorly does the biſhops. pray, when compa- | 


aed with the Patriarch ! They have not the ſmalleſt idea 


of divine mercy, except u hat depends upon human worth, 
The poor AMERICAN REBELS mult render themſelves oy. 
thy of the pardon and the forgiveneſs of fin, otherwiſe, Lord 
have mercy on them. Rebels as they are, there are other 
rebels againſt God beſides them,—Even the bithops have - 
_ reaſon to fear, if mercy be obtained by worthinefs, they 
will be weighed in the balance and found want: Ng. — 

TRE ANDULGENT CARE OF PROVIDENCE. has done 46 
much for them as ever Britain did for the Americans, and 


yet they have made but an indifferent return to the author 


of their mercies. While men are living in luxury and vo- 

6 luptuouſaeſs, it becomes them ill to be talking of worthi⸗ 

| nels, to recommend others to the merty of God. God quill 

Is be juſt, evhen he juſtifies the ungodly if the-whole bench ef 

DP biithops had faid to the contrary; ond; if ever they be Javed, 
it muſt be as poor ſinners, and not as men of worth. There 
3 more good . as ell. as true e-religion, in Jacob's 
8 | $ | Prayer 
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Jacob reſted for one night, after having commits. 
ted his cauſe to God, and ſettled his ſcheme with 
regard to meeting his brocher Eſau. Jacob appears 
to have had an extenſive knowledge of the human 
heart, and of che paſſions; he addreſſed his brother 
in the only way that could moſt pacify an auigry 
man. Soloman tells us, that a man's gift makes 
way for him: Jacob found this proverb true, and 
ſeems to have underſtood it before. TW o hundred 
ſhe- goats, and twenty he goats, two hundred _ 
ewes and twenty rams, — thirty milch camels witng 
their colts, —forty kine, and ten bulls, —twenty _ 
| ſhe-aſles, and ten foles, made an handſome preſent. 
And being divided and ſent in ſo many ſeparate 
droves, would appear ftill greater than they were. 
0 —1 N was a great deal of art in this arrange- 
1 Jacob takes down Eſau's indignation as if 
it were piece- meal, firſt ſoftens him a little with 
a preſent of 200 Bear, en as e e 1 
Vor. II. D d js "next. 


BORN than the 5055 a that | was W for 
the late genera] faſt. Jacob confeſſed his unworthineſs 
_ Acknowledged the ke of God, trufted in his mercy, and 
Prirayed for the accompliſiment of his promifes. Well bath 
Iſaiah ſpoken of their GRACES and LORDSHIPS :-- << His 
Watchmen are blind, they are all n 1 they a are all 
dumb dogs, they cannot bark, 
loving to ſlumber. Yea, they are all greedy dogs which 
can never have enough, and they are ſhepherds that can- 
nat underſtand : they all look to their own way, every one 
for his gain from his quarter. Come ye, ſay they, I will 
fetch wine, and we will fill ourfelyes wi ſtrong drink; 


and to-morrow fhall be as this LY and much more bun- _ 
"at" ——_ iy. 10. 


leepang, lying down, 


and he could reſiſt no longer. But we mult dra | 
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next a herd of bine — then milch camels, and laſt 
of aſſes, What covetous man could ſtand. againſt 
all theſe? They were ſufficient to make a man's 
ſortune, though he had had no more. And it was 
not improbable that Eſau might imagine, that a man 
that could afford to give ſuch a preſent, might al- 
ſo have 600 men againſt his four hundred bringing 
up the rear. Not only the preſent. ,which jacob 
ſent, but the addreſs of all the drivers was enough 
to ſoften a proud man. At every interrogation 
whoſe cattle are theſe? the anſwer was ready, and 
the ſame ;—They are a preſent from thy. ſervant 
Jacob, to MY LORD Es AU. Theſe were bewitch- 
iag words, and being ſo often repeated, facinated 
Eſau; they diſarmed him of all his reſentment, 


down the curtain a little, and open a new ſcene be- 


fore we come to the interview between Jacob and 


Eſau his brother. Jacob having put all his drove 
in order, ſettled their diſtance, and diſpoſed their 
| Tanks, and he himſelf lodged all night with his 
Wives and children. In the middle of the night he 
_ conveyed his wives, children, and the reſt of his 
ſervants over the brook Jabbok. I his is a ſmall 
river which flows ſrom mount Gilead, and runs N- 
to the ſea of Galilee, and is in ſcripture called a 
brock. It was near the banks of this river that 
Jacob met with a wonderſul and gracious adven- 

ture. After he had conveyed his family and 
ſubſtance over this brook, he himſelf ſtayed a little 

behind, perhaps to perforin his perſonal de votion, 
and to commend himſelf and family to God, at a 
. ins When he 8 to meet with e It 
— Was 
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Was here that he met with a man that wreſtled 
with him, and whom he knew, by certain ſigna- 


tures, to be Elohin, for he ſays that he had ſeen 
the face of God or Elobini. This perſorr ſeems to 

have had the appearance and properties of a man; 
for he wreſtled with Jacob, and was ſeen by tim, | 


In this appearance there was ſomething declarative 
of God; this could be no other than that only be. 


gotted, who is in Jehovah, and. makes Elohim 
| known to mortals, 


1 his wreſtling was only to try 
Jacob; for it is certain, that this divine man could 


| eaſily have overcome Jacob, when, by a ſingle 


touch he disjointed his thigh. 


It appears plain, that this perſon had the es 
ties of a man, for he both was ſeen and felt by Ja. 


cob; he alſo converſed with him, and alked 8 


queſtions. | There are many diſputes concerning 
the reaſons of this wreſtling; why an angel ſhould 


have met Jacob, and put him in fear of his life; but 
there is one probable reaſon, and is of the lime 
nature with that which made the Lord ſeek to kill 
| Moſes in the inn. 


ſolicitous about preſerving himſelf and family from 
the hand of his brother Efan, and ſent him very 


_ lberal preſents to avert his anger, but though he 
had vowed to give the tenth of all that he had un- 
to the Lord, yet he had not thought upon his pro- 

miſe. What confirms this ſentiment, is the com- 
mandment that he received from the Lord, in chap, 
| XXKV 2-79 go to Bethel and build an altar to God 

who appeared to him, when he fled from the face of 
Eſau. It is plain that the Almighty intended, by 


Jacob -had been exceedingly” 


his wreftling, to give Jacob ſome correction, and 
| ns | LOIN _ 


212 Hiſtory and Character of Jacobs, c. 
that he ſtood ſenſibly corrected by this man; for the 
prophet tells us that he wept and made ſupplicationg, 
and had power over the angel thercby, and prevailed: 

that be found him at Bethel, and there he [pake with 

Ifrael. This correction was intended for Jacob's 

good and advantage ; the gracious hand that eor- 

_ rected him gave him ſtrength to prevail, and there. 

by ſtrengthened his perſuaſion, that as he had now 
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as a prince, prevailed with God, be Touts not fall e ; 
before his brother Eſau. : 
. after that he diſcovered that the man 1 | 5 | 
5 ſtrainedl his thigh was a divine perſon, he then 3 
| Ceaves faſter to him, and refuſes to let him go till 1 
he had received his bleſſing. We are not to ſuup - 
| © poſe that Jacob was really able by bodily ſtrength 4 
\ to detain this man; but the prophet gives the rea- 8 
I ſon be wept ond made ſupplic ation, and at laſt he 15 


5 bleſſed him. There is frequently a wonderful con- 
negction of means to bring about divine purpoſes ang 
_ promiſes. The end of this adventure was to con- 
5 firm Jacob's faith in the promiſe of God, but in it 
were contained bodily fear; heavenly correction, a 
divine manifeſtation, and a ſpecial bleſſing. The 
Providence of God towards his own. people may 
_ truely be called the drama of mercy, in which, al. 
though there may be exhibited various ſcenes of 
diſtreſs, grevious trials, and afflictions, enlarge. 
ments, and entanglements, yet, when all the ſcenes 
are with- drawn, and the curtain removed, it will 
8 plainly appear that all things have wrought together 5 
or good to thoſe that fear Cal. 5 
This divine perſon gave Jacob 2 new name on | 
this occaſion, and called him 1ach, which ſignifies 


one 


5 m—_— * 
* 88 * . Nen 
* e 


5 1 bare already Ae - Yay there are three ways 5 
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one that hath ſeen Cod, and prevailed with him as a 


prince *. In our verſion of the Pentateuch it is 


ſaid, that the name of ti e patriarch ſhould be cal 


led no more Jacob, but Ifrael. According to this 
reading, the words of the angel would not be true; 
dut, according to the Hebrew text, it reads thy ; 
name ſhall not be called Jacob, but alſo Iſrael. Ja- 


cob's name was continued to him long after this 


tranſaction; but his poſterity received their name 
from him on account of this declaration of the an. 


gel. T his bleſſing related more to his poſterity _ 


. than to himſelf, as is plain from the words of the 
_ Prophet Hoſea, chap. xii. 3. He found him at 
Bethel, and there he ſpoke with us; namely, the 
poſterity of Jacob, who received the name of Iſrael, 
from this tranſaction. It is manifeſt that this angel 
was no created one, for Jacob calls him God, and 
prays unto him, —offers up earneſt ſupplications ; 


unto him, which is not lawful to do to any, except 
to God. by 


How Jacob knew this angel to | be a ; divine ban 
by : 


* The writers & Hebrew lex" cons, dd 1 critics, af. a 
tha that the word or name Iſrael is derived from Sarah, 


Which: ft ignifies to behave as a prince, and El, which is a 3 
name of the Almighty, and fo they, ſay that it ſignifies a 
; Prince of God, Bur it appears more probable, chat it is de- 


rived from % man, ra feng, and Szrah & Bl, a man 


ſeeing and having power with Cod. So this name compre- 
hende what he ſaw, what he did, and what he «was, By 
taking in to che compoſition of the name Iſrael letters out 


of all thele four words Moſes has comprehended. the whole 


< nenten of them all, in one name. 
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by whichche- might know him. —The firſt is fr om 
the majeſty of his appearance, and the ſympathetic . 
awe that - his pr eſence. hach upon his mind; ſecondly, | 
from his words, in promiſing . him a blefling to his 
poſterity in the name of Iſrael : and thirdly, from 
the touch which he gave the. ſine w which ſhrank, 
which no human creature could have o affected 
with a touch as this perſon did. The Jews call this 


the ſine w of forgetfulneſs, becauſe it forgot in a 


manner its office, and made Jacob halt. It is ge- 
nerally thought that this Was one of thoſe liga- 
ments that unite the os femoris, or thigh- bone, 
with the acetubulum, or huckle-bone, or what may _ 
5 be called the pan, or ſocket, in which the joint 
moves. The words g nafha, ſiguify a ſmew looſe. | 
in the Joint, which the Latins render nervus luxatus, 
but very improperly. Whatever part of the thigh _ 
this was in, it is plain that it was but a temporary 
ſtrain, or wrench ; for we ſoon find Jacob recover- 
ed of it, and traveling with the reſt. "This accident, 
however, was the foundation of an inſtitution 
among the Jews, which they {till obſerve hey eat not 
0 the ſine w Which fbrank to this day „ 


pain 


1 * By the Rae canons, they were bound to abſizin 
f from eating this ſinew, both with'n the land of Iiracl and 
Without it, in common meals, as unholy, in cattle and in 
bealts; in the right thigh of the bcalt, and in the left, 
. but not in fowls, Wa they have no hollow in their 

thigh : and whoſoever eateth of the ſinew that ſorank the 


quantity of an olive, is beaten with fort; ſtripes, There. 


fore, the Jews are careſul to cut away, out of ail the beaſts N 
Which they kill and eat, this ſi inew, with all the branches 
thereof underneath, and the muſcle of the ſieſli wherein 
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pain in the thigh, which we call the /ciatica, - or 
hip gout, the Jews call gid hannaſheh, that is the 


ſinew which ſhrank. . But it is not probable that 

this diſtemper was inflicted upon Jacob, otherwiſe 
be would not have ſo ſoon been able to travel along 
with the reſt, as we find him doing in a ſhort time 
after. 6 | | 

It appears Grids ſtrange that this man that 
wreſtled with Jacob. ſhould have inliſted to go away 


-at the breaking of the day. . It would appear that 


-he did not intend to gratufy Jacob's curioſity with a 
broad diſplay of his countenance. It is probable, 
from this piece of hiſtory, that the heathens con- 
cluded that no ſpirics would ſtay any longer than 
- till near break of day ;—which is alſo a tradition 
among the -country-people in almoſt all nations. 
Virgil makes 4achi/es depart from Aneas at day- 5 
Of eak t. w bich ſne ws that it was a tradition in his 

times 


bey a are, TY more aſſurance. "Alſo, | in their kacrifiees, when 4 
the members of the burnt offering are cut in pieces, and 
Allied, then all the picces were d upon the altar, and 
they took out the ſi ine w. that ſhrank, being vpon the. top of 
the altar, and threw it upon the aſhes which were upon 
the middle of the altar. Ainſevorth from Maimonides, —— 
Such trouble in killing of beaſts was certaiuly very trouble- | 
ſome, and required more ill chan fa! ls wo. the e ſhare of or- 
dinary butcher? noun e 


9 Jamque 9 torquer medios nox humida curſus; 
Et me ſevus cquis Oriens afflavit anhelis. 
Dixerit: et tenues fugir « ccu ſumus in auras. 


5 . Viks, Aniec. v. 738. 
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times that ſpirits, or ſhades, would not abide day. 
light. Probably this perſon did not intend that any 
ſhould ſee him, except Jacob; and, for that reaſon, 
| departed before it was light. Whatever were his 
reaſons, we find that at day-breaking he bleſſed 
Jacob, and left him; he alſo refuſed to tell his 
name, which the Patriarch would willingly have 
had from his own mouth; this curioſity he did not 
chooſe to gratify, becauſe he had given him ſuffici- 
ent ſignatures of his character by what he had ſaid 
and done. It was rather g little impertinent in 


 Ifrael to aſk ſuch a queſtion, but they had become 


familiar, and Jacob intended to uſe freedom. It _ 
was certainly a raſh proceeding in the patriarch 7 
aſk the name of this man; for had the angel ap- 


. proved of the queſtion, he would no en haue | 


given an anſwer to it. 


The impreſſion of this 3 ad not leave 5 


9 5 Jacob when the angel departed from him; he began 
to wonder at what had happened, and: from the 
name he gave to the place, and the reaſon he af. 


E ſigned, it is eaſy to perceive that his mind was all 


in ſome agitation. He called the name the place 
Peniel, for he ſaid I have ſeen Cod face to face, 
and my life is preſerved. This place was about 
bs forty wiles from enen In the ou of Gideon | 
1 | there e 
Which may | be ended thurs $7.34, 
Now ewilight comes and drives moiſt night a away, | 
And Sol unbars the golden gates of day 
His neighing courſers breathe forth beans of light, 
_ Too glaring for the view of ſhades of night; 


2 Farewell, he ſaid: and into air he flies, ” 


And, like a vapour, vaniſhed from mine eyes. 
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there was a city in this place, and a tower, which 
this judge demoliſhed, for the inhabitants refuſing 
to give bread to his army when he was purſuing 
cba and 24 / almunna, the princes of Midian. Jacob 
had more in his view, when he ſays he had ſeen 
the face of Cod, than moſt of our commentators 
bave thought of. —By this, he means the ſame thing 
that the Pſalmiſt does by the face of Jehovalys 
anointed, in the Ixxxiv. Pſalm.— The Meſſiah, our 


Lord Jeſus Chriſt, is juſtly entitled to this charac. 
ter, for it is through him, that ſinful mortals can 


ſee the deſigns, or endure the preſence of God. It 
is he that declares Jehovah, not only in his doctrine, 
but in his perſon, as our mediator; and what he 


” ſays to Philip is univerſally true . that hath ſeen _ 


the father. From the molt early ages of the world 
our bleſſed Lord and Saviour took pleaſure to make 
Jehovah known to mankind. This the wiſe man 
calls p laying, when ſpeaking of wiſdom, he ſays, that 
pe played in the habitableparts of the earth; and her 
_ delights were with the ſons of men. If by wiſdom 
be underſtood Chriſt, who is the wiſdom of God. 
then thoſe appearances which he made before his 
coming in the fleſh, may be conſidered as a ſort of 


holy diverſion, in which he took pleaſure in the 


ſhadow of fleſh, to communicate divine feelings to 
the ſouls of his beloved ones. Like an heavenly 


5 guardian he watched over his people inviſibly, as it 


were in cog, without the reach of ſenſe, and after 
| he had fulfilled his office for the time, before he 
went away came from behind the curtain of inſenſi- 
bility, and made himſelf ſenſibly known, This the 


: _Lripture calls the Meſſiab's play, or, our Redeemer*s 
Vor. II. e diver- 
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_ diverſion, and delight. It is an idea taken from the 
practice and office of nurſes and guardians of little 
children, who, when they permit them to run 
through the circle of their little pranks by them 
ſelves, are pleaſed to ſee them, and then come m 
view, either to approve their conduct, or to rectily 
their miſbehaviour. This is a very pleaſing ſenti- 
ment. How agrecable the thought, to be aſſured 


- .._ that our dear and merciful Saviour has, from the 


beginning, and ſtill continues to watch over his peo- 
ple, and takes more pleaſure in attending them, 
than any parent or nurſe can take in watching over 
their little children? I his is not an abſtract meta- 
phyſical notion, but a x practical thought ; for though 
our Lord docs not openly for the preſent, burſt 
into the view of our ſenſes, yet he is as near us as it 
we ſaw him. And it is not at all to be queſtioned, 
but that thoſe that are habitually accuſtomed to re- 
view his character in their minds, according to the 
Tight of divine revelation, will be as ſeuſible of his 
preſence, and ſee him with the eyes of their under. 
ſtanding as clearly as they ſee a viſible object with 


their bodily eyes. It is not improbable that holy 


perſons who have their ſenſes in ſubordination ' 10 
their ſouls, may ſo ſpiritualize them, as even to be 
able to deſcern ſpiritual objects, in ſome meaſure, 
ſenſibly. We are, in general, ſuch ſtrangers 45 
our own minds, and the power they may have over 
the body, by ſpiritual habits and exerciſes, that we 
conſider every thing to be impoſſible, that we have 
not experienced; whereas our real want of ſuch 
experience proceeds from our not practiſing the 
means that are appointed to obtain it. Our ſenſes 
my e * 
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may be improved to ſuch a degree, a as to perform | 
what ſome would call a miracle; the roving tribes 
of thoſe called, ſav ages in North America, have im- 
proved their ſenſes to ſuch a degree, by habit and 
exerciſe, that, with their eyes, they can deſcern 
upon the :7afs the foot tracks of their enemies, and 
determine how long it is ſince they have paſſed with 
great exactneſs. I hey will ſmell, at many miles 
_ diſtance, the hutts of their foes, and tell, to a 
nearneſs, how far diſtant they are; they will hear 
at a good diſtance the loweſt whifper, among trees 
or buſhes, and pur themſelves in a poſture of de- 
Fence in an inſtant. "This appears totally incredible, 
provided it were not confirmed by inconteſtable au. 
thority. No Europeans, nor Eaſterns, who live 
in luxury, are capable of doing theſe things. And 
perhaps the reaſon why they oftentimes ſee thoſe 
powers that are ſo inviſible tous, is, that their ſight 
is ſo penetrating, as to be able to perceive the cli : 
bodies, with which thoſe powers are cloathed. We 
have no reaſon to believe that powers naturally in- 
viſible, can be ſeen by any human ſight, unleſs they 
are cloathed in ſome kind of matter; but we are 
totally uncertain, if any creatures are formed in this 
manner. — When angels g or bad are ſeen, they 
become viſible in tome material vehicles, and, per- 
haps, theſe vehicles are as narnral to them, as their 
being and exiſtence. It only requires a degree of 
_ viſion equal to the pureneſs of the object that 1 is to 
to be ſeen, to deſcern them. 
Jacob and the other patrarichs that lived in tents, 
and enjoyed the open air, would be much like thoſe 
tribes that have been now mentioned; their lenies 


LY WS. 1 1 85 would 
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x ra be a thcuſand times more accute, than ours, who 


five in houſes, towns, and in luxury can poſſibly con- 


ceive. Many things inviſible to i this caſe, would 
be viſible to them, and would o, require the pre- 
ſence of the objects to make "them \itible. What 
confirms this idea that has juſt now been ſuggeſted, 
is, that viſions were generally made to men before 
they were very old, whereas revelation by dreams 
were given to old men, To this the «p9 oftle Peter 
aludes, when he ſays, the young men ſhall ſee viſions, 
and your old men ſhall dream dreams &. — hat- 
ever may be in theſe things, (for I only give them 
as things probable) one thing is certain, that our 
ſenſes may be made more ſubſervient to the good ff 
| of our ſouls than they generally are. = 
We muſt now return and conſider the interview 0 


| between Jacob and Eſau. After having ſent a pre- 


| ſent to Eſau, before all other things, he placed the 
reſt of his family in that order, in which they ſtoad 
in his affections. —He ſet the hand-maids and their 

children formoſt, next to the danger he apprehend. | 
ed, next to them Leah, and her children, and 
fareſt from the danger he placed Rache! and 7oſeph 
in the rear. There plainly appears a ſort of ſelfith 
partiality in this arrangement, and diſtribution of 
Jacob's family. All the children that belonged to 


1 Jacob, were his ownfleſh and blood and yet it ſeems, _ 


that he loved ſome of them better than the others. 

| Rachel was the object of his firſt love, and Joſeph 
her only ſon, and his youngeſt child, and, perhaps 
they were the moſt unfit to make reſiſtence, or to 
effe& their e and, er this a he leſt them | 
in 

Adds i. 1 7 | 
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in che rear. It was, however, an hard caſe, and 
a good man could not well tell what he would have 
done in ſuch a ſituation. - But Jacob went foremoſt 
himſelf; if there were any danger, he intended it 
ſhould light firſt upon him. "This was heroic, and 
noble; to bear the firſt attack of what he himſelf 
wa the cauſe, was no more alfo than reaſonable.— 
Matters turned out betrer than he had reaſon to 
expect; his brother was mild, brotherly, and kind. 
There is not one of a thouſand would have beha. 
ved fo well; he overlooked all former injuries, and 
behaved like a brother. Though Eſau was angry 
when he conceived himſelf injured, he does not ap- 
pear to have been implacable, and it is but reaſon- 
able to give him credit for this part of his conduct. 
David once intended to commit murder, for a far 
| leſs offence than Jacob had given Eſau, in the way 
that Eſau underſtood it; he would have flain Nabal, | 
and all his family, had not the prudence of Abigail, FTE | 
the wife of Nabal, prevented him. 1 | 
Jacob appears to have been a man of addreſs, 
and knew how to make the beſt uſe of his good 
| breeding. hen he approached Eſau, he bowed 
even times, at ſome diſtance, and ſhe wed both his 
politeneſs, and his humility. It is probable ſome 
of this addreſs was forced, and did not all proceed 
from the heart; where there is too much courteſy 
it is rare to find perfect ſincerity, It appears to 
have given Elan pam to ſee ſo many people cring-. 
ing aud bowing to him; he made all the haſte he 
could to prevent it. "He ran and met Jacob, and 
kiſſed him, ro ſhew that he had forgiven him. 
here was more in this than a thoufarnt” conges 
this 


— 


— — ß— 
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this was com ing to the point at once, and in effect 
telling his brother that he had nothing to fear, all 
Was forgot ten, and what he dreaded fo much nould 
never more be mentioned. Had Eſau always beha- 
ved binilelf as well as on this 6ccafion, he ought to 
"nave had bath the b1rthright and the bleſfing. ina 
word, he behaved like a prince, yea, lite « brother. 
After the fieſt fally of aſtection was over, and mutual 
{durations given, Kiau began to interrogate Jacob 
concerning the 85 oves he had mes, had received 
for return, that they were ſent to ſind grace in his 
light. It is not caly to account for this ſort of ex- 
preſſion. - If there were no guilt, there e Was no OC- 
_ cation for paying fo dear for a 3 Jacob was 
till afraid that Eſau retained ſome grudge, and 
that the ſparks of revenge might kindle again be- 
fore he and his brother th ould part. He wanted 
therefore to quench it alto; gether, and he knew that 
humility and a good preſent were the moſt likely 
means to accompliſhi this; he therefore preſſed him 
with the preſent, and urged him e arncitly to accept 
of it. Eſau, on this occaſion; ieee in his ci- 
vility, and ſpoke like a real friend. I have 
enough: my brother keep that thou haſt to thy 
0, ſelf. Could any thing be more difcrec er? Could 
any words be more affections ate? iy brother, 
| keep that thou haſt to thyſelf, 1 have. enough : 
 Efau did not fpeak as a man that had any ill deſign 
againſt Jacob, or like one that was covetous. He 
was content with what he had. When a pr eſent 
is urged with great earneſtneſs, and offered ont of 
real reſpect, a refuſal is generally looked upon 
as the greateſt affront. Elau at laſt accepted of his 


brot her's 
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brother's git, and did not do any « G14e thing to diſ- 
oblige hit [13 
Jacob leems to hint that Eſau had ſome reaion to. 
be diſpleated with him; for he lays that he had ſren | 
Ins face as the face of Bad becauſe he was pleaſed 

with him. 1 his is as much as to lay that the u hole 
was a work of Providence, and- diredied by God ; 

for Jacob had offen ded his brother, and miglit e 
fuſtered ſeverely, had not God difroted Eluu to 
forgiven zeſs, and made him overlook the! injury that. 
his brother had done him. It is great witdom io 
read in the behaviour of in Aris; N "Sts the Provideme 

of God towards ourſelves. 70. king? s beart is in 
the hand of the Lund, and, as FIVers if water, he 
turneth it whethc: 9 ver he pleaſeth. ... Eſa was ma- 
naged by the direction of God, and m_ to behave . 


favourably to his brother by a Wife 6: Fe uling Pro- 
vidence. It ol, he always a true "I, e of religion 
when men coru{tder all their deliverances as < POR Us al; 
- whatever the ſecond cauies ay be. jacob ſcems to 
have ucaried of | is brother's CORP; ad ivcaks us 
if he withed him gone ; the prince of Seir oflerec 
him his company 10 go along with him, his fervants 
to aſliſt lum, but be made an apology, and wanted 10. 
excuſe Binn fel. Ihe childi en were tender, the 
flocks and herds. with young, bard driving won Wet 
fatigue the one, and kill the other. In a word, Ja- 
cob wanted to be free trom his brother's company; 2 
and, by his apologies, ſhews that he Gd not care 
how ſcon he was gone, Efau at lat returned to 
Sier, - and Jacob came to Succoth, Jacob, after he 
came to Succoth, which ſigiifies 699ths, and recei. 
ved its name from Jacob making booths for his cat- 
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tle in this place, proceeded to Shechem, where he 
arrived ſafe and ſound, at a city in that place of 
the country , bearing the ſame name. It was 
here that he bought a parcel of a field for an hun- 
dred pieces of money. Some ſay a hundred lambs, 
_ and if the value of the piece of money be no more 
than the ſixth part of a common penny, an hnn- 
dred lambs were of more value than an hundred 
pieces ef ſuch money. Thoſe who have determined 
the value of this money, appear not to have under- 
ſtood much about it; for it would be but a ſmall 
parcel of land that an hundred and three or four of 
our Engliſh pence would purchaſe ; which, accord- 
ing to Druſeus, is the amount of this ſum. It 
does not appear, from the Hebrew, whether it was 
ſilver or gold: if it was the latter it would be of 
more value, but ſtill would make but a ſmall pur. 
chaſe. It ſeems to have been a coin, with the i image 
5 of a lamb inſcribed upon it, ſomething like the man- 


ner 


* "Out ett 1 the words Fa jabo quacob _ 
Bair Sbec hem and Facob came to Shalem, a city of Shechen 
Now, it is nor found in Scripture that there wa, any city 
of that name near Shechem. The tranſlators h.ve fallen 
into this miſlake, by not obſerving the true import ot the 
word Shalem, which ſignifies in peace, or ſafe, and ſhould 
be read as an aljedive | in this place. The text reads thus: 
And Facob came ſafe, or in ſafety, is the city Sheckem, 
| which is in the land of Canaan. This Shechem was a city 
5 belonging to the ten tribes, It was at this place that Abi- 
melech, the baſtard fon of Gideon, ſct fire to a tower, and 
deſtroyed about a thouſand men and women, in the days 
of the Judges. dg. ix. 49.—Such inaccuracies in our ver- 
ſion are ready to miſlead the reader. 
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ner in which angels were inſcribed upon the piece 
of gold which goes by that name. In thoſe parts, 
as flocks and herds were the moſt valuable commo- 
_ dities, it was moſt natural to infcribe upon their 
money the image of what they valued, molt. There 
might be ſomething emblematical in this: Jacob 
was now making a purchaſe of ſome property in 
Canaan, and he paid the price of a lamb either in 
kind, or in figure. This might be a figure of che 
1 of God, that takes away the ſins of the 
world, and by the price of whoie blood the heaveuly | 
- Canaan is obtained for the people of God. What 
confirins this ſentiment ! is, that Jacob built an altar 
after this, and called it, El. Elohe- Ißraei, 0 op, the 
Cod of lßrael. I his FRO was, no doubt, for the ſake 
of offering ſacrifices, which, in thoſe times, always 
| pointed out the atonement of Chriit, and the of- 
fering that he was to make in the fulneſs of time. 
It was no wonder that Jacob made his purchaſe with 
ſuch a price, when he was living with his eye upon 
the promiſe that was made to his fathers, Abraham 
and Jaac, He would naturally be fond of ſuch em- 
blems, as kept up in his remembr ance the pe _ 
ject of us hope. 1 5 | 
Jacob was not long! in Canaan before he met with : 
a very offenſive adventure. 1 in his own family. He 
had only one daughter, who, inſtead of being pru- N 
dent and wiſe in a ſtrange place, began to make 
acquaintances, before ſhe was rightly informed of 
che characters of the people of the land. Had Di- 
nah been minding the buſineſs of her father's houſe, 
or keeping her father's flocks, as ſome. of ber mo- 


+. ther's had done before her, ſhe might have avoided 
Vor, II. 1 IE: 


a miſ. 
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i misfortune, which both diſgraced herſelf, arne 
brougut ruin upon a whole city. There is no pre- 
vencing the vain diſpoſitions of light women from 
making experiments very little to their honour. At 
firtt view, one would think there was very little 
harm in a young woman paying viſits to the daugh- 
ters of the land, to cultivate an acquaintance, and a 
good underſtanding, with her neighbours; but we 
Mult remember that the people of Canaan were 
now very much corrupted, and practiſed all ſorts of 
laſciviouſneſs. Ihe women, as well as the men, 
were loſt to all ſenſe of modeſty, and female virtue: 


they proſtituted themſelves in the molt common and 


abominable manner, and could not be good compa- 
nions for the children of the promiſe. Dinah, there. *' 
fore, ought to have conſidered the character of the 


people ſhe was going to keep company with, before 


ſhe ventured fo far from her [father's houſe: She 
paid dearly_ for paying ſuch a raſh viſit. Hamor's 
ſon, Shechem, like many young princes, was ad. 
_ dicted to pleaſure, and knew not what it was to re-. 
ſtrain himſelf from gratifying his luſts. He /aw 
; Dinah, he took her, and he humbled her. It is ge. 
nerally ſaid that he raviſhed her, but this does not 


5 appear from the account which Moſes gives of the 


ſtory. It would rather ſeem that he perſuaded her, 


> and that ſhe conſented, or at leaſt made little or no 


reſiſtance. Hamor loved her, and ſhe ſeems alſo to 
ha ve loved him, for we find her in his houſe after 
this tranſaction was over; —and we alſo find that he 
intended to make her his wife, and ſubmitted to 2 


very dangerous operation on her account. Shechem, _ 


if he committed an injury, endeavoured to repair 
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to have been entirely made up. The Shechemites 
were to ſubmit to circumciſion, and the fon of Ha- 
mor was to have Dinah, with the conſent of the 
ſons of Iſrael. There deem to have been little 
truth in this agreement on either ſide: the ſons of 
Jacob anſwered deceitfully, and never meant to ful- 
fil the agreement. Hamor, by his ſpeech to his 
people, ſeems to hint, that che reaſon why he en- 
tered into this bargain was, that the cattle and ſub- 
| ſtance of the children of Iſrael would be their's. 
There ſeems to have been little ſincerity on either _ 
hand, except in e who wanted to > ſtand to the 
. agreement. . on 
The ohockemiten were at laſt drcimales; aro 
ing to agreement, and it might have been expected 
that all would have been well ;—but, where there 
is no lincerity in covenants, it is not to be ſuppoſed 
that they will be {trictly obſerved. Iwo of the 
ſons of Jacob, and we may reaſonably ſuppoſe a 
train of their domeſtics, attacked the city of Shechem, 
when the Shechemites were fore, and feveriſh, and 
Mew every male therein *. This was done un- 
known to Jacob, and affected him much, It was | 
ſuch an abuſe of profeſſed fr iendſhip as could not be 


it in the beſt manner he could, and the matter ſeems _ 


vindicated: they not only ſlew the males, but tox 


all their wives captives, and carried away their 
whole effects. I his was proceeding beyond the 


auen, of the promiſe, and taking Polleillon of 

5 . f Dos Canaan 
1 1 is 1 ſippol. ho the Jews chat, upon = 
third day atter the circumciſion, che pertſons who Were cir- 


cumciſed were, leſs « or more, ſeized Wich a kver, and con- 
N fined to ther bed. 
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Canaan too ſoon. Theſe boiſterous patriarchs flew 
the innocent with the guilty, and diſpatched the in. 
offenſive father with the offending ſon. The ſons 

of Jacoh appear to have been exceedingly cruel and 
ſevere; in all their behaviour, they afford few in- 
ſtances of good character among them. Joſeph is 


the only ſon of all che ſons of Jacob that Moſes 


mentions with any degree of applauſe. The pa- 
triarch Jacob ſeems not to have had much authority 
over his family; for they appear to have paid little 
regard to his commandments. We ſhall find after- 


wards that they intended to have murdered Joſeph, 


ad really ſold him, contrary to the will of their 
father. 1his murder of the Shechemites was a 


-. "cruel and abominable action; it was a breach of co. 


venant, as well as a bloody murder, and is a per. 
petual ſtigma upon the ſons of Jacob. But I ſhall 
drop this diſagreeable N and eee this diſ- 
| courſe. 1 


LECTURE: XVI. 


The Charader of Jos EH, &c. 


GENESIS xxxvii. 5 7, | 8, Gc. 


 Nowlſjrael loved Foſeph more than all his children, be. 


cauſe he was the ſon of his old oge« om he made 


him a coat of many colours. 


And when his brethren ſaw that their fl ther: loved 
him more than all his brethren, they hated lim, 


and could not ſpeak peaceably unto him. 


And Joſeph dreamed a dream, and he told it bis” 


brethren- and they hated Jim yet the more. 


And he faid unto them, Hear, 1 leu you, this dream 


which have dr TOP; 


5 35 behold we were binding ſheaves i in the field, ey 5 
b, my fheaf aroſe, and alſo ſtood upright; and 
behold your ſheaves ſiond round about, and made 


_ obedience to my ſhedf. 


And his brethren ſaid unto him, Shalt then indeed © 
"0 over us? or ſhalt thb indeed have dominion 
over us ? and they hated him yet the more for his 


dy eams, and for his words, Kc. 


ſion at the iniquities and vices of his brethren. He 
reported their evil deeds to their father, for which 


he 


MONG all the- ſons of Jacob chere is none 
L£ A whoſe character has ſo few exceptions as Jos 
ſeph. In is ear ly years he diſcovered a ſincere aver- 
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he pr ocured their hatred, and in the concluſion felt 
it ſeverely. There are none ſo cruel in their be- 
haviour to others as thoſe who are themſelves 
wicked. Humanity, gentleneſs, and love, always 
proceed from a ſound heart, and a good conſcience. 
Modes inferms us of the reaſons why Joſeph's 
brethren hated him: Nou Iſrael loved Joſeph more 
than all his children, becauſe he was the ſon of bis 
old age, and he made him a coat of many colours.— 
And when his brethren ſaw that his father loved him 
more than all his brethren, they hated him, and 
could not ſpeak peaceably unto him. And Joſeph 
dreamed a dream and told it to his brethren, and they 
| hated him the more. I he ſons of Ifrael ſeem to 
have hated Joſeph more on account of their father's 
weakneſs, than any fault in thei brother; his 
father's love, and his own dreams were, with _ 
| regard to him, inv oluntary, and what he could not 
help, and he ought not to have been hated for the 


wickedneſs of an old man, and the free deſpen- 
ſations of God beſtowed upon him. 


There } is one thing Which affords ſome ſhadow of 
. reaſon for their being offended at him; it is ſaid, „e 
brought unt9 his father their evil NAT ,—Þut this 


was no foundation for malice and hatred. If they 


| thought Joſeph a tale bearer, they ought to have 
reproved him, bot their can be no reaſons for ha. 
tred amongſt brethren, I he principal object " 
his brethren's hatred was Lis dreams, for when they . 
ſaw him a-far of, when he was ſeeking them in 
Dothan, they /aid, behold the dr eamer cometh ; come 
nu, therefore, and let us flay him, and we'ſhall ſee 
what wall become of his dreams. For the ſame rea · 


% 


„on | 
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| ſom that the ſons - of Lirael hated Joſeph and his 
dreams, all wicked men hate divine revelation. It 
was a ſad mortiſication to their pride to think, that 
they ſhould: bow down to 7oſ-ph. They knew the 
meaning of his dreams, but they did not love them. 
1 he doctrines of hunility in the word of God, are 
alſo diſguſting to all proud and hauglity men. 
I s brethren appear to have been unfeeling 
and hardened wrertches ; for when they had thrown 
him into a pit, they far down to eat as if nothing | 
had happened. The children of Jacob were, inn: 
doubtedly an hardened and barbarous race of men 
4 : for, except Joleph, Moles never ſays a good thing | 
of any of them, though he has recorded ſever rel of 
their abominations. | 
The iſſue of this matter was, thar they fold Jo- 
ſeph for a ſlave to a company of lihmaelites, and 
Midianites, who carried him down to Egypt, and 
ſold him again to Potiphar, a captain of Pharoah's | 
guard. It was here that his character began to 
open, and here I fal begin” to conſider it more 
| particularly. 5 
e Joſeph came ; das to FR he came 
| "wth many diſadvantages . He was 1010 as a flave "mA 
moſt unnaturally, by his brethren, and again ſold as 
a bondman to Pharoah's officers. 1 nce, how- $1 
ever, befriended him, and he found favour in the _ | 
5 ſight of Potiphar. His activity and his good beha- = 
viour procured him the good opinion of his matter, | 
Who, in proceſs of time, preferred him to the 
| higheſt ſtation in his ſervice, and ſet him over all |. 
that he poſſeſſed. In this ſituation his time patſed |} 
away ar, and he "TED © to forget all his former 
forrows 


3 
4 
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ſorrows ; but his virtue was not ſufficiently tried, 
nor his eharatter ſo conſyicuous as Providence in- 
tended. He was to be exalted far above his pre- 
ſent ſtation, and matt ſuffer n abaſement, 
before he was higher preferred. hom the Lord 
Ioveth he chaſteneth, and jcour geth every ſon whom he 
receiveth. 

Joſeph is ſaid by Moſes to have beenia FAR” v per. 
Fon, and well favoured; his beauty attracted the 
eyes of his laſcivious winnen who ſtudied more 
the gratification of her own appetites than the 
honcur of her Lord. There is nothing ſo ſname- 

leſs as a libidinous woman, nothing more revenge- 
ful than diſappointed lutt. A female muſt be far 
gone in wickedneſs, when the molica {uch an addreſs 
as Potiphar's wite made to Joſeph. She caſt her 

eyes upon Foſeph, and ſaid, lie with me, I his was 
plain enough. Joleph could not nee her 
meaning. One would have thought that when ſhe 
found Joſeph ſo averſe to her deſign, and that he 


"refuſed her ſo poſitively, the would have given 


over her wanton ſolicitations; but the text informs 
us, that ſhe teaſed him from day to day. —At laſt 
ſhe proceeded to downright violence, and grew mad 


with her luſt. She any [a him * the en and 5 


aid, lie with me. 

Joſeph made aſe of ſuch arguments 11 his 
imiaſter* s wife, that if her luſt had not been extrava- 

- gant, beyond all bounds of honour, ' decency,” and 
reaſon, the would have deſiſted in her ſolicitat ions, 
and have been aſhamed of her behavour :- Hehold, 
my maſter wotteth not what is with me in the houſes 
and he vath committed all that he hath into my hand. 


There 
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There is none 1 in his houſe than T; neither 
hath he kept bas any thing from me, but thee, le- 
cauſe thou art bis wife: how can 1 do this p30] 

wickedneſs and ſim againſ} God. Such reaſouing 


would have confounded any perſon, in whoſe con- 


ſcience there was the ſmalleſt degree of ſentibility. 


Bat this woman had got the better o! her conſci- 
ence, T he frequent repetition of ſiu renders the 
the ſoul callous, and makes any vice habitual, till 
at laſt it becomes in a manner neceſſary, and the want 


of gratification brings on a temporary madneſs. . If 
perſons were inſtructed to. biten to the voice of their 


own reaſon an conſcience in their earl; r years, 


and taught to keep their paſſions and appetites in 
fubjection to reaſon, the anthority of conſcience : 
would keep every unruly appetite in order, and the 


. paſſions would ſubſide at the command of reaſon as 


eaſily as other actions of the Rods, are ruled by the 


| authority of the mind, 


_ There is nothing which 8 a. rational « crea- | 


E ture ſo like a brute, as the i irr egular gratitication of 


libidinous appetites. A perſon who, in ſpice of the 
law of his own mind, and che law of his maker, can 


__ violate his neighbour” s bed, for the ſake of a tem- 
_ porary gratification, ought to be ranked with the 
moſt filthy and impure, of all animals ; ; his company 
; ought to be ſhunned by all ſober perſons, who love ; 


5 Fritz, and hate filthineſs, 


Joſeph's miſtreſs ſeems nearly to er aka 


. cher er diſcribed by Solomon in the ſeventh chap- 


ter of his Proverbs. She caught. him, ſhe kiſfdhim, 


and with an inpudent face ſaid unto him, I bave 


eaet offerings with me; this day have J paid my 


VWs, 0 


Vox. II. 6 8 
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vob. Therefore came 1 forth to mect thee, diligently 
feek thy face, and I have found thee, There is 
nothing more ruinous to the characters, intereſts, 
ſouls, and bodies of men, than co: neon with 
dns women; and it is true what Solomon 
_ obſerves:—The mouth of a ſlrange woman is a deep. 
pit, he that is abborred of the FP falleth therein. 
Ihe moral character of Joſeph, on this occaſion, 
ſhines forth with great ſplendour. The tempration 
at this time, intended to enſnare him, was artfully 


laid, and powerfully enforced. Hi maſter was 


from home, there were no witneſſes to diſturh him 


in the purſuit of his amour, if he had been inclined 
to have gratified his appetite. His miſtreſs was 
ſerious, to diſtraction, and was not likely to for- 
give him, for refuſing her addreſſes; {he alſo had 
it in her power to have favoured him in ſuch a man- 
ner, as wou! id not have been diſagreeable to many 
young men. | he whole was alfo moſt probably to 
be kept an "iInviolable ſecret, which, in an affair of 
ſuch a ſerious nature, was a ſtrong temptation.— 
But he reſiited the temptation with a noble forti- 
tude, and preſerved his integrity at the Expence of : 
| his eaſe, and preſent enjoyment. 92 
Jodeph's moral ſentiments were not fine Pan 
ſp eculations, like thoſe of the ancient phi! olophers, 


nch had very little influence upon their beha- 8 


viour and moral conduct; but where practical prin- 
ciples formed in his heart, which ruled his beha- _ 
viour. The ſages of Greece and Rome ſaid many 
| fine things concerning morality, and pointed out 
the precepts of virtue very clearly, but it does not 
"ns that __ either underſtood its true prin- 

i | Gpies 
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© iples, or practil {ed the pr 50 85 which they laid 
down to others. The reaſon of this ſeems to have 
been, they conſidered religion and morality to be 
two diſtinct ſyſtems. I he fear and worthip of the 
Deity was, with them, only a ſpeculative maxim, 


and the idea of his pelo and omniſcience, only _ 
machinery, to adorn their ſpeculations. Joſeph. 


eſtabliſhed his morality upon the fear of God, and 
abſtained from evil, becauſe the Almighty had for- 
b:dden it. 
and fin againſt God? is a noble, practical ſentiment. 


Ihe character of God contains the perfection of all : 
moral excellency, and thoſe, w hoſe minds are truely 


affected with the beauties of the divine character, 
will always be the beſt moraliſts. If men were 
conſtantly conſidering Providence, and the goodneſs 
of God towards then” they would never tranſgreſs 


the laws of ſociety, nor be guilty of what Was un- 


worthy of their nature. 


It does not appear that Joſeph Was deſtitute of 


an affection for the ſex, for he after wards married 


a wife, by whom he had two ſons; but he had a 
Principle of love to God ruling in his heart, which 
would not ſuffer him to commit iniquity. Nothing 


tends ſo much to promote a go d moral character, 
as juſt notions of God and rel, gon. 
Whether it proceeds from ſome power of 63 


RY which acts upon our moral ſenſe, or from the 
right uſe of that active Powers with which the 


mind is endowed by its mak ker, that good meu are 
inclined to obey God, and abtain trom miquity, I 


will not pretend to affir m poliitively ; but it appears 


exceedingly plain, that there is a ſpiritual inter- 
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courſe be: ween the ſouls of good men and ' God, 
which makes them rejoice to pleaſe him, and fear to 
offend him. Whatever name we may pleaſe to 
» give this intercourſe, it is manifeſtly a practical 
principle, and a powerful ſpring. of action, in the 
miads of all who truely ſear God. | 
Ihe perſon, whoſe moral character is preſently 
under our conſideration, was a ſevere moraliſt, be- 

_ cauſe he had juſt and worthy notions of the Deity, 
Which operated practically in his 1011, He conſider- 
ed the Almighty as a preſent witneſs of his thoughts 
and behaviour, and judged it both ungrateful and 
unbecoming to connnit iniquity in his PIT 4 

This manifeſtly implies, that he knew God, and 
believed in him; that he underſtood his . nd 5 
delighted in it. There is no part of education ſo 
neceſſary for a young man, as inſtruction in the 
fear and ſervice of God. The fear of the Lord is 
the beginning of wiſdom, This fortifies the mind in 
the hour of temptation, and ſtrengthens the ſoul 
in adverſity. There are many young men who 
ſcamper through life without conſideration of divine 
things, who, when they are hard preſſed with 
afflictions, and find their ſyſtem of ſenſations about 
to be diſſolved, behave in the moſt puſſillanimous 
manner, and act below the dignity of their. nature. 
Ihoſe who are truely inſtructed in the principles of 
religion in the midit of aſtliction find a divine con- 
| folation, and in death are ſupported with re hope 
of better enjoyments. 


Joſeph's religion and morality would not have : 
been ſo well known, provided they had not under- 
gone this trial, and W character would not have 


e 
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appear ed to ſuch advantage; the truth of his prin- 
ciples, and the ſincerity of his heart, were re ndet ed 


5 conſpicuous by this temptation. | here are few 


| perſons in the world at preſent of his age, and in 
His ſituation, that would reaſon fo truly, or refine 
in the manner that he did. I he ſtewards of cap- 
tains of kings guards are not in theſe days fo very _ 
ſtrict, orher w iſe they are not obliged to common 
fame. This, perhaps, ariſes from their not being 
9 religious as this fon of Iſrael. . 
> When the moral principles of religion are Sen - 
_ infliled into the minds of mankind, they ſeldom 
miſs to produce good effects in their behaviour. — 

N Joſeph had not learned his religion theoretically, as 
many young men. do, without ever reſolving to 
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practiſe it; but he exemplited his ſentiments by a 


proper obedience to God's law, and the love of 
mankind. When perſons have an opportuuity to 
do good, and do it not, whatever they profels, they 
are not truly religious. The tree us known by ts : 
fruits. 1 : 
It is an 1 part of a moral character to bs 
5 fairhful: to the truit that is committed to us. In | 
this Joſeph was remarkable, and has ſet us a noble 


example, worthy of every perſon's imitation, 


1 hough he might have gratified his appetite with-l 
out detection, yet, becaule his matter placed intire 
confidence in him, he would not do any thing un- 
w 'orthy thereof, nor 10 much as indulge the fenti⸗ 
ment. I his patriarch has ſet an excellent patern 
| before all ſervants, and ſhewn them that they are 
bound, by the fear of God, to be faithful to the 
: truſt repoſed i in them, The virtue of this holy 
1 : man 
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man ap? pears as conſpicuous in his affliction, as when 
in preiverity ; for when his maſter unjuitly call 
him into piifon, he ſubmitted, without repining; 
and, by his good behaviour, had the rigour of his 
confinement ated, With the fame fidelity that 
he {erved his late maſter, he obey ed the commands 
of the keeper of the priſon, and diſchar ged the 
troſt repcſedin hun with as nmch coaſciencionſne's in 
a jail, as if he had been in the palace of Pharaoh's 
chief captain. In all his various employments he 
ated as in the ſight of God, and performed his duty > 
as well as abi ined from wickedneſs, becauſe it was | 
| the divine will and commanument. 
We do not find, in the hiſtory of Joſeph's life, 
; that ever his trials made him do a mean or wicked 
thing; his magnanimity never forſook him, aud he 
was as joyſul in his afictions, as when he' was en- 
larged. his was undoubtedly owing to his trutt 
in Providence, which he was perſun add wv ould not 
ſuffer the rod of the wicked to reſt upon the back 
of the righteous, leſt they thould ſtretch forth their 
hands unto iniquity. It cannot be reaſonably ſup- 
; poſed, but that Joſeph was educated and bronght 
up in a manner ſuited to the condition of his father, 
Who was a prince in thoſe days, and bore no mall 
rank among the children of the eaſt. His bumble 
ſubmiſlion to ſach mean offices as he was employed 
in, is no ſmall argument of his greatneſs of ſpirit. 
A perſon of modern education, in a rank of life as 
high as Joſeph, would make bot” a _ fignre in 
ſuch employment as he was engaged in. 1 he fon. 
of an Engliſh nobleman, or of a Soatch Lord, 
would make an aukward figure in the ſtation of a 
tur- key 
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turnkey of a priſon. A ſenſe of his former rank, 
and the dignity of his family, would oppreis him 
more than a conſciouſniels of his in uties, and a 


ſenſe of his (ins. But there are few of chis charatter 


that would, in theſe pure modern times, ſaifer 


themicives to 80 to Priſon tor a deficiency in a point 
of gallantry, or for jear of {inning agwiut God. 


Had jofepn ſeen Lord Cheiterſicl: ds letters to his 


55 natural, My: or been ec lucated in the manner Aal 


| difleatire of 1 bis m. uiltrofs, nor felt. the ede of her 


revenge, as he dd. ile hd rhe falreſc ohpor tun: ry 


to have behaved like a g-uiteiman, and to have gra- 
tified his palſion, 3 che ſauce of matri mony, 


or of being detected. But then he w ould neither 


have been ſuch a good nor a great man as he Was... 
| Before I leave this point, 1 cannot help making 


Gs: obſervations upon the mode of our moderi 


education, eſpecially among thoſe that are of ach 
a rank of liſe as Joſeph, Monſ. Rouſfeau's ſcheme, 
which he propoſes, fooiiſh as it is, is infinitely bet- 
ter than that of Lord Chelterſie! da, The firſt 
teaclies a young man nothing till he comes to years, 


but guards him from all bad objects that might cor- 


rupt the mind, but the latter inſtructs him how to 
- fin politely, and learns hin how to commit adultery 
with a good grace. Rouſſeau has at lealt one chance 
which his Lordihip has not; he has a miud uncor- 
rupted to begin with, and may perbaps ingr aft the 
principles of virtue in it, but his Lordihip plants o 
many nauſeous weeds of {in and immorality in the 
mind of his young man, that it is inpollivie that 


ſtrict virtue can thrive among them. 
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Lord Cheſterfield's ſcheme of education is moſt 
agreeable to fleſh and blood, and has already more 
practical diſciples than ever will fall to the ſhare of 
_ Ronfſeav's academy. The honeſt citizen of Geneva 

ſeems to have written his plan merely for amnſe- 
ment, without ever intending that it hould be put 
in practice, but our Engliſh nobleman has proceeded 
upon a more certain foundation. There are few 
nations where there are not thouſands of his diſci- 

ples, who purſue his precepts of gallantry in their 
_ moſt literal ſenſe. But ſuch abominable leſſons from 

a father to a ſon, is not only a diſgrace to nobility, 

but a ſhame to a nation. Had the young man re- 
flected upon his own illegitimate character, he would 
| have been aſhamed of a father, who publiſhed his 

own folly to a ſon who was a living monument 
thereof. It is not eaſy to conceive how Lord Cheſ. _ 
terfield could put confidence in his own ſon, after 
he had taught him ſuch a refined ſpecies of hypo- 
criſy; it is really impoſſible that either the ſon 
could love the father, or the father ſincerely put 
confidence in the ſon. And there is no manner of 
doubt, but, when the young man's appetite and 
deſixe for money was as ſtrong as his inclination for 
gallantry, that he would, upon his father's princi- 
ples, think it no more a crime to ſteal, than to 
commit adultery, provided he could * without 
being detected. The precept of the divine law, 
with regard to chaſtity, is equally binding with that 

Which forbids theft. A man, who: thinks it no 

crime to pollute his neighbour” s bed, or ſeduce! his 

daughter, would think it as little ſin to ſteal his oc, 
or his aſs, when he deln, them, if he # ING 
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he would eſcape puniſhment, or diſgrace, as eaſily 
for the one as the other. It is only manners, and 
not law, that makes the difference. Every branch 
_ of a young man's education ought to be firſt in- 
grafted upon the fear of God, otherwiſe the force 
of cuſtom and manners will have no laſting effect. 
What form of religious worſhip he ſhould obſerve, = 
let him find out that himſelf, from the Scriptures, _ 
but let his tutors ſtudy to perſuade him of moral 
rectitude, and the omniſcience of God; that, be 
Where he will, he is always under the eye of the 
Deity. This will have a practical effect upon his 


manners with regard to ſociety, and will be of more 1 


real ſervice to himſelf, and the public, than man- | 


ners without religion. 


| The preſent method of education” is ſomething Ee 
like Lord Cheſterfield's virtue, exceedingly eaſy. 
All ranks of people are fond of the polite parts of 
education, which relate to what may be called man- 
ners, while the moral part, or what relates to form- 
ing the heart is entirely neglected. The precepts _ 
ol benevolence, philanthropy, chaſtity, and ſelfde- 
mal, are ſeldom now to be met with in modern 
places of education. 'The ancient firſt principle of 
wiſdom, the fear of the Lord, is now in à great 
5 meaſure become unfaſtionable and young perſons 
would be but ill received into many families, if they 
were ſuſpected of having any large ſhare of it,— 
A religions moral education is an high privilege, 
and is of more real advantage to a young man than 
a large fortune; it will furniſh him wich pleaſures 
that the world can neither give, nor take away. 


The moral character of Joſeph is worthy of Loc as 
Vor. II. e 


one's 
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__ one's imitation, and the leading part: of it conſiſted 
in his fearing of God. 
Another conſpicuous part of, the ahir acter of 
Joſeph ; is, that he was ready to forgive injuries, 
and to render good for evil. When his brethren, 
Who had fold him, and intended to have murdered 
him, came down to Egypt for corn, he did not pur- 
ſue them with revenge, but ſupplied their wants; 
He indeed ſpake roughly unto them at the firſt, and 


detained them for ſome days, with an intention ta 


hear from them all that concerned his father, and 
tbeir own ſituation; but, initead of re venging him- _ 
ſelf, as it was in his power to have done, his bowels 
earned towards them, and he made himſelf. known 
to them, at their ſecond coming, with all the ten- 
derneſs of a brother. he whole of this hiſtory, 


as told by Motes, is moving and intereſting ; it is 


_ Impoſſible to read it without being en in che 
molt teeling manner. 
Joſeph had the ſame W ik action in all his 
Z behaviour; the fear of God prevailed in his heart, 
as a moving principle in his conduct towards his 
brethren, as well as in the other paſt parts of his 


converſation. After he had put them in priſon for | 


three days, he releaſed them all, except Simeon, 
whom he kept, till they ſhould bring Benjamin 
down; and deſired. them to carry corn for the fa- . 
mine of their houſes; for, ſays he, I fear God. 5 
He remembered that 1 he was diverting himſelf 
at their expence, that their families might be in 
5 diſtreſs, and therefore had compaſſion on them. The 
fear of God prevailed over all that juſt reſentment 
which they deſerved at lis hand, It i is God- like to 
— — ce aa ba forgive . 
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forgive injuries, and argues that the heart is tem- 
pered with the ſpirit of a divine imitation. Wuen 
we were ſinners, - the apoſtle informs us that Chriſt 
died for us; and; in this, God hath commended bis 
{ove to guilty men, that, when they were nis ene- 
mies, he ſhewed them mercy and loving-kindneſs, 
Joſeph's brethren had good reaſon to dread his re. 
venge, but he expreſſed his forgiveneſs in ſuch 
ſtrong terms, and by ſuch beneficent actions, that 
it 1emoved all their fears. Actions are the beſt 
evidences of forgiveneſs.” I our enemy be hungry, 
we ſhould give him meat; if he be thirſty, we fhould 
give him drink; and, if he is naked, we ought to 
clothe him, if it is in our power to doit. No man 
who ſees his enemy. in diſtreſs, and does not relieve 
him, if he can do it, is really poſſeſſed of the ſear 
of God. Forgiveneis is the moſt effectual mean to 
make an enemy a friend. I hoſe who intend to con- 
vert an enemy ſhould heap favours upon him, and 
ſhew a ſincere regard to him. There is nothing 
that overcomes enmity ſo powerfu' ly as practical 
love: love ſoftens the heart of an enemy, and ſub- 
dues the enmity of the ſoul. Love and torgiv eneſs 
are the molt forceable cauſes of repentance. It is 
a general opinion, that forgiveneſs ought to tollow 
_ repentance ; but it will be found- in truth that for- 
giveneſs goes before repentance. . It is the good- 
neſs of God that leads ſinners to repetitance, and 
abhorrence of fin. Men ſpeak according to their 
prejudices more than according ro truch, when they 
affirm that ſinners are not forgiven their iniquities 
until they repent. The Alunghey not only pro- 


miſes pardon and SR ot un to ſuch as re- 


n pent, 
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pent, but has promiſed repentance itſelf, and ex- 
alted Jeſus Chriſt as a Prince and Saviour to give it. 
Our merciful God and Saviour begets repentance in 
the ſouls of his enemies, by ſhe wing how much he 
is their friend, by forgiving them, The goſpel 1 iS 
a publication of the tree forgiveneſs of tin, and it 
is the love expreſſed in this publication, that pro- 
duces forrow for iniquity. If the Almighty did 
not firlt ſhew his mercy, and love, in forgiving ini- 
quity, there are none of the race of Adam that ever 
would repent, according to the true ACCOPTAL on of 
the word repentance. 
While 1 am upon this Aden I muſt abſerve, 
that repentance comes under a cv oiold conlideration | 


in Scripture. It is a moral duty, and a divine pri- 


vilege. The law of our nature, aud the poſitive 
laws of religion, obliges all men every where to re- 
pent; but ſuch is the condition of men, jrom what 


ever cauſe it proceeds, that there is nothing te: 


Which they have a greater averſion. They can ne- 
ver be freed from the obligation to repent, and 
| they are unable, from the averſion they have to 
that duty, to perform it. This is a fad ſituation, 
but it is really the caſe with guilty ſinners. I hey 
are like perſons who have contracted debts they are 


= not able to pay, but are ſtill bound by the law to 


make good their obligation. There is no way of 
delivering them, but by forgiving them by a o 
vereign act of grace. By forgiving and ſetting 

them at liberty, their hearts are gained, and their 


ſouls ſoftened, by an act of divine mercy. The. : 
goſpel furniſhes a remedy from the miſery of our 
impenitent firuation, by preqeaing forgiveneſs of ſin 


: — 
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| freely, as a ſovereign privilege of divine mercy = 
And what the force of no law could do, the ſove- 
reign mercy in rhe goſpel effects. Jehovah does to 
| finners as Joſeph did to his brethren, firſt forgives 
them, and heaps favours upon them, and by his 
goodnets brings them to repentance. The Almighty * 
gains all his friends by love, and not by terror. It 
cannot be {thewn from any inſtance in Scripture, 
that ever any perſon was made gratefal by fear. 
Terror may make a perſon more a flave, but it will 5 
never make men obey dintereſtedly. 
As a citizen, Joſeph is a character wor thy of all 
men's imitation. As a ſervant, he was ju/?, honeſt, 
and faithful to the truſt cormtirted: to him. Even 
in priſon he behaved as a good ſubje& and citizen, 
 ſubjeF to the laws, without repining. As provi- 
dence had raiſed him up for greater purpoſes, it 
found means to advance him to an higher ſtation. 
"Lhe long train of afflictions which he lutfered, pre- 
pared him for the ſtation he was to act in. "Vhe 
dreams of two of his fellow-prifoners, which he 
interpreted, were the means of opening an acceſs 
to the king of Egypt, who called him out of pri. 
fon for a {imilar purpoſe, and preferred him to the 2 8 
office of prime miniſter. f 5 
In this exalted ſtation, his wiſdom and opright.. 
neſs appeared in the moſt conſpicuous manner. His ö 
loyalty to his prince whom he now ſerved, and . 
care of the people whom he governed, declare him 
to have been both a loyal ſubject, and a true pa- 5 
triot. The famine which he foretold at laſt ap- . 
proached, againſt which he had wiſely provided in 
the years of plenty. In lying up ſtore againit the 55 
3 approaching 
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246 The Character of JoskEpf, Ec. 
approaching famine he encroached on no man's pro- 
perty, nor made a monopoly of the corn of Epypt. 

By an ancient arbitrary cuſtom the ſovereign of 
Egypt had a fifth part, which he (lain ned, for I's 
revenue. By an economy, before unknown in that 
nation, Joſeph made ſuch a ſaving in the public. 
finances for leven years, chat he both ſupported the 
dignity of the king's houſehold, and ſaved the na- 
tion from ruin during the ſeven years of famine. 


Had Joſeph bought up all the corn in the nation 


during the years of plenty, and laid it up in tore, 


and fold it at an advanced price in the years of fa- 
mine td the people, he might have truly been cal- 
led an ingroller, who took an adv antage of the ig- 
norance and diſtreſs of rhe ſubju&- to enrich the 
crown, or himſelf, But it does nor appear that he 
bought any at all, but g gathered up the fifth, which 
| belonged to the Cloſer and ſaved it for the Sed of 
the people. His advice to Pharaoh is, Let Pharaob 
do this, and let him apprint officers over the land, 
and take up the fifth part of the land f Egypt 
in the ſeven plenteous years, 
"= It appears highly probable that, on ordinary oc- 
caſions, the people farmed a good part of the king's 
fifth, and returned money for the corn into the 
treaſury, but on this occaſion it w as. received In 
| kind, to anſwer the purpoles of the preſent emer- 
gency. Had the people been wite, and provident, 
and believed the prophecy of Tk they might 
have prevented the effects of the famine, by laying 
up in ſtore for themſelves; but it is ſeldom that a 
h body of people are fo wiſe, as to reſtrain their ap- 
petites to guard againſt ſuture contingencies, It 


happy 
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happy when a nation has ſuch a government as 


makes it their buſineſs to take care of the ſubjects. 
It is the end of all good government, though it is 
not often that it is executed as it is at this time in 


Egypt. 


riched himſelf, as many prime winiſters have done, 


at the expence of the people; but, inſtead of do- 


ing this, he only applied the king's revenue for 
their preſervation, and did juſtice to both. During 


this dearth he ſold the corn for money, or bartered 


it for cattle, or land; w hich, as they were purcha- 


| fed by the king' 8 Te venue, became the proper ty of 


the crown. He alſo parchaled themſelves for ſer- 


vants to Pharaoh, which, at firſt view, has an ill 
appearance; but, in the concluſion, we will find, 
that he did not OREN to make them ſlaves. Tofeph . 
clearly ſhewed the people of Egypt, what an enter- 
priting pri! nce and an ambitions miniſter might do 
to an inactive and Ates nation, and that it was 
now in the power of the crown to enſlave them. 
They might nave plainly perceived that it was their 


own inattention, careleſſneſs, and voluptuouſneſs, 


that expoſed them to flavery. 1 hough arbitrary 
princes, and wicked miniſters, are the immediate 
inſtruments of enſlaving nations, yet it is the folly 
and wickednels of the inhabitants, that is the pro- 


i curing canſe thereof, When men mind nothing ex- 


cept wmxury, and diflipation, gratifying ever y cra- 
ving appetite, to the utmoſt extent, they are inca - 
pable of being free. It is righteouſneſs that exalt- 


eth a nation, but fin is the reproach of any people. 


tr has never heen ſound that a virtuous people were | 
enllaved. 


Joſeph had now a fair opportunity to have en- 
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248 The Character of Josh, Cc. 
enſlaved by their rulers. It is when they loſe fl 
ſenſe of public virtue, that voy” become ripe for 
{lavery. 

It was in the power of * Joſeph to have made che | 
Egyptians ſlaves to the laſt degree; he had brought 
all their property into the power of the king, and 
placed them in ſuch a ſituation that they could not 
have eaſily rebelled; for they were diſperſed at ſuch 
diſtances, as put it out of their power to aſſemble 
to diſturb the government. —lt argned the con- 
ſumate wiſdom of Joſeph as a prime miniſter, to 
diſperſe the people in the tim2 of ſcarcity, leſt they 
ſhould have riſen in riots to diſturb the peace of the 
nation. In that ſequeſtered ſituation they could 
have made little reſiſtence againſt oppreſſion, and 


muſt have ſubmitted to ſlavery, if Joſeph had in- e 
tended to make them ſlaves. But as this wiſe 


miniſter took every neceſſary precaution to keep 
; peace during the time of the famine, he was alſo 
careful, when Providence removed it, to eſtabliſh 
the rights and privileges of the people, upon a laſt - 
ing legal foundation. After he had given them ſeed 


to ſow their ground, and reſtored to them their 


poſſeſſions, he confirmed, by a perpetual law, that 
the people ſhould have four parts and the king the 
fifth. This i is the firſt law that we have any ac- 
count of in Egypt. he will and arbitrary plea- 
ſures of the ſovereign, or his miniſters were all the 
laws that were known in Egypt, before the days of 
Joſeph. By this conſtitution, the king, as well as 
the people, were bound by law, that they could 
not encroach upon each others prerogatives, and 


Properties 
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| prepertics, without tranſgreſſing the fundamental 
law of the nation. 

Before the days of Joſeph there is not any cer- 
tain or particular hiſtory of that country, nor any 
mention made of their kings, except that in the 

days of Abraham, that one of the name of Pharoah 
was ſovereign of that nation, which appears to have 
been the name of all their kings for ſome ages. 
From the time of Joſeph the hiſtory of that nation 
commences, and it is next to a moral certainty, 
that Joſeph was the firſt that gave them laws 
Formerly they were ruled by the mere arbitrary 
power of their kings, and by a certain form of man- 
ners, Which cuſtom had introduced. The lives and 
properties of the ſubjects were at the mercy of the 
p72; wut now Joſeph formed a conſtitution by 
wich the prince and the people bo 6 know 
what was the prerogative of the king, and the 
rights of the lubjects. This was more chan ever 
had been obtained in Egypt before, and, for which, 
che nation was obliged to Joſeph. 
While the famine endured, the prieſts of 19 5 
had a privilege, which preſerved them from ſelling 
their poſſeſſions ; the king furniſhed them with pro- 
viſions, and they had no occaſion to ſell their lands. 
Whether this was done out of reſpect to religion, 
or whether that the priefts were perſons of ſo great 
authority that Pharoah durſt not offend them, is 
not quite evident. It is very clear from hiftory,. 
that f in after times they had a very powerful influ- 
ence. In the days of Herodotus, they were in poſ- 
ſeſſion of all the remarkable places, and held all the 
{ſecrets in the land of Egypt. The clergy of that 
3 II. 1 1 country 
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238 The Character of Josxyn, &s. 
country were generally perſons of the higheſt rank, 
and were princes as well as prieſts; it would have 
been a dangerous experiment, for Joſeph, who was 
but a ſtranger, to have interfered too much with 
their intereſts. It appears that they were in ſo 
high favour with Pharoah, that it would have been 
a raſuh adventure for Joſeph to have mediled with 
them. Upon the WINES; Jolepi was both a loyal 
and patriotic miniſter. 
It has often been affirmed, that 1 when bo 
was in the houſe of Pharoah, learned the abſurd 
practices of the Egyptians, in ſwearing by the life 
of Pharoah, and in divming by cups. Our tranſ- 
lation indeed favours this opinion, but the original 

Hebrew does not affirm any ſuch thing. The 15th 
verſe in chapter xlii contains the reaſons why Jo- 
ſeph detained his brethren, and why he intended 
to reprove them. As he was Pharoah's prime mi- 
niſter, he was under the ſtrongeſt obligations to 
take care of his life. The words bazoth, mibachence | 
heje Pharah, may be read with more eaſe and pro- 
priety; for this reaſon you ſhall be tried; for the 
fake of Pharoats life you ſhall not go forth hence: 
except your youngeſt brother come hither. It was 
very natural to connect theſe two ideas, of his 
| brethren being ſpies, and the life of Pharoah toge- 
ther. And by this manner of ſpeech he made” it 
appear more reaſonable that they ſhould be proved. 
II che y had been ſpies, as he made his brethren be. 


lieve that he thought them, he could not have been 


kathful to the life of the king, if he had ſuffered 
them to depart without proving them. So that 
inſtead of bearing by Pharoah's life, be wy makes 


« 
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a ſort of argument from his ſafety, for detaining his 
brethren.— But it does not appear that he had any 


intention of ſwearing. at all. Neither does it appear 


very conſiſtent, that he would have ſworn profanely 


"AX the very time he had the fear of God before his 
eyes; for he tells them 1 in the 18th verie that he 


| feared Cod. 
As to the other charge againſt Joſeph, that he 


divined by cups, it is altogeilier without foundation. 


The words in chapter iv. nacheſh jenecheſh. bu, for 


which he flricFly enqureth, are the words of Joleph's 
ſervant, when he purſued his br ethren for the cup 
which was put in Venjamin's fack, 1 he whole 
ſentence reads thus, 1s not this it in which. my Lord 
drinketh, and for which he maketh ſhrict enquiry f—= 
It had all the appearance of a ſtrict ſearch, when he 
ſent his ſervant in ſuch haſte to purſue them. In 
the 15th verſe, Joſe} ;h is made to lay, wotc uu nat 
that ſuch a man as 1 could divine? Bur the text 
reads, did you nt know that fach a man as I would 


mate an enquiry, —— Ye could not well imagine 


that I would not enquire atter a cup of fo much 
value; I would not be worthy of ſach a truit as 
Phuroch has coaunitted to me, if I were not quail- : 
_ fied to take care of my own affairs. I hus 1 tink. 
1 have made it appear, that joſeph neither {wore 
by the life cf Pharoah, nor Pr actited the cuſtom of 


divining by cups. — And it will appear, that the 
character of Joteph is one of the molt perfect of al] 
the ſons of Jacob, in w. hatever light it is conſidered, 


His early zeal for virtue, the favour which God 
gave him, by an early re: elation, his fortitude un- 
der ti jals and aſtlictions, his regard to the honour of. 
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252 The Character of Joskrn, Oc. 


God, his readineſs to forgive 1 injuries, his faithful. | 
neſs to his truſt, in all conditions of life, and the 

great care he took of his father and brethren, 
ſhews that he was an extraordinary character as a 
private man: — But as a public miniſter he was alto 
an extraordinary perſon. He ſhewed his wiſdom in 
balancing the rights of the people, with the power 
of the crown, and made laws the rule of both, which 

does not appear to have been the caſe in Egypt 
before this time. In a word, he was wiſe, humble, 
| honeſt, juſt and righteous ; an add to all, he was 
ſteady, and reſolute, in maintaining what was right, 
Theſe things ſew that he Was a Very aged 

character. 


LECTURE XVIII. 


The Eloquence of the Patriarch Jacos.— 
The Power of a Gift .- 


View of ancient and modern Oratory.— 


| The Uſe and Abuſe of VI 112 FEAST 


Diſcourſes, &. 


Erxrszs Wa 8,—10, TR IR; 


: Fudab, thu art he whom thy brethren ſhall praiſe ; 
thy hand ſhall be in the nech of thine enemies ; oy: 


father*s children ſhall bow down before thee.— 
| The Sceptre hull not depart from Judah, nor a law 
g giver from between his feet, until Shiloh Wake 


and unto him fhall the gathering of the people be. 


Binding his fole unto the vine, and his g colt unto 


the choice vine; he waſhed. his garments i in vine, 5 


and his clothes i in the blood of , grapes. 


His eyes Shall be red with wine, ana. his teeth white 


« with mul, 


11 is a very common thing for mankind t to wit 

13 Aa themſelves wiſer than thoſe who have been be- „ 
fore them, and to value themſelves upon their at- 

tainments, at the expence of the characters of their 


predeceſſors. - But upon enquiry it will be found, 


that, in many things, former generations were as 
wiſe as 5 thole who came after them, and the moſt 
ancient 
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ancient ages were as wile as the preſent. The 
knowledge of many things is rendered manifeſt by 
different forms of expreſſion, and modes of exhibi- 
tion, and ſuch of theſe as are molt jimple, eaſy, and 
plain, will always convey the greateſt degree of 
knowledge to the minds of men, Skill in oratory 
appears to have been very ancient, and all the beau- 
ties of language ſeem to have been uſed in the days 
of the patriarchs. Without® defining figures of 
rhetoric, or underſtanding them, they practiſed 
them all; and by a fort of inſtinctive education, 


| : have laid a foundation for all thoſe rules that are 


no to be found in the ſeveral ſyſtems of eloquence, 
which the greateſt maſters have given us for //«nd- 
| ards of ſpeech, and compoſition. yr he various books 
of rhetoric are a ſort of dictionaries to teach people | 
to underſtand quibbles, and run gencrally through _ 
all the letters of he alphabet, except a few, which 
they ſeem to have repr obated *, I ſhall have rea- 
ſon to ſhew that theſe 4i/carded Tetters have as good 
a a right to be the indices of figures of rhetoric, as 
any among the five and twenty in the Engliſh al. 
phabet.—At preſent, we ſhall proceed to conſider 
the eloquence of Jacob. — This patriarch ſeems to 


have ſpoken beſt when others can ſcarcely ipeak any 85 


at all; he ſpoke beſt when he was going to die. 
In his whole life he never made a jpecch that we 
know of with ſo much vigour, and 10 full of ſen- 
timent, as that which he made upon his death-bed, 
Which has been recited in the entry of this dil. | 
_ courſe. I he images are natural, and riſe gradually 

to a. grandeur uncommon in ſpeeches ot ptadons 
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that are old, and eſpecially dying through old age, 


The whole of this ſpeech i is a ſort of poetry, adorn- 


ed with the grandeſt images; and, when put into 
verſe, reads both ſmoothly, and is exceedingly 


grand „ The idioms of our language © are fo dit 


| | BS Ce 
* uda atta Foduka Acheka, qadda be-oreph 
Cheka : Iſetacauu leka Bene abeka. 

_ Gur Arjeb Fehuda metereph Bene acitah : 
Carah robets Ci arjeh, u-celabi mi eisen 


Jo Jaſur oebet mi- Judaß u mec he lol miben ragelain, , 


Ad ci-faba Shiloh Jiceat ammim oferi, 
Tajepen roh ve laſreka Bene Attonu: C. bbes 5 
Ea- ajini le-Buſho u-hedam anobim Sutho Hak iti, 
- Ejan'm Aj} u laben *heannim me- -Chalab, | 


Panarus ASED thus : 


All Jacob's f.ed ſhall Judah's name confeſs; 
Beneath thy yoke ſhall all thine enemies bow, 

Their llubb'rn necks; and all the tribes ſhal Il bluts : 
- The name FOO, and ſ. bair to you. 


| Than lions young, or firong, n more Dow "ul thou, ? 
Thy mighty arm ſhall make thy foes obey; 
All crowns and ſceptres at 15 nod ſhall bow, 
Thy hand ſhall rule with an immortal (way. 


gf 2 
| While fun and moon | hall 90 their conflant round, 
Thy truth ſha!] be a ſceptre in thy hand; 
When earthly thrones and crowns are all put down, 
Thy throne on an eternal baſe fhall ſtand, 
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rent from thoſe of the Hebrew, and other eaſtern 
tongues, that, without ſome underſtanding of- the -- 
genius of both; it is not eaſy to perceive the beauty 

| of the one, when tranſlated into the other. An 
eaſtern at once would comprehend the ideas that 


are 
IV. 

Thy word of truth thy powerſul ſceptre all! 
Make all the tribes of this vaſt world to y; eld = 


And when thy power has ſubjugate them all, 

Thou, Shiloh, ſhall ſtand /aft upon the field. 

Then barren lands and fruitleſs fields ſhall bear 
A glorious verdure, and eternal bloom; 


And vines ſhall carry grapes through al] the year, ; 
And bn and vales e that Shiloh" come. 


. 
o' n liſping K babe ſhall utter Shiloh's praiſe, 
And when they play their mirthful gambols round, 
No aſp, nor adder, | in thoſe Halcyon days, 
1 Shall hurt, or by pon, from the healthiu] 80 round, 


5 VII. 0 
The bares) lamb ſhall round the 4 opa play, 
The wanton kid dance round the yger s deus 
And lions, like to oxen, feed on hay, | 
When Shiloh rules 4JOne the ſons of men. 


' Theſe words of Jacob make a very agreeable fo. aud 
have ſome as fine images in them as are to be met with in 
any part of the Bible, or any other book whatſocver. Un- 
der the name Judah, Jacob ſets forth the character of the 
1 ab, and propheſies, in nd name, what was to. 

| "hopes _ 
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ere deſigned to be expreſſed by the bold images in 
Jacob's ſpeech, while people in this part of the 

world ſtand in need of a commentary to explain the 
figures that are uſed in this moſt excellent and 
C1 and har ange. 5 
Though this part 4. Jacob's laſt ſpeech be the 
moſt intereſting; 9880 the whole of it, as it reſpects 
all his children, is mar: ryelouſly beautiful. Ine apo- 
ſtraphe Which he nickien in verſe 18th is truly a 
beauty beyond all rules of art. I have waited for 


thy ſalvation, 0 Jehovah. 4his ſhews what was? 


| uppermoſt in his heart, and what ſtrengthened! his 
ſoul to {peak fo nobly upon his death-bed ; he nad 
the good hope of ſalvation before his eyes, and he 
calls it Zehovah's ſulvation ; —Liſhuateka Kivita e- 
 hovah, ] have hoped in thy Felus, 0 Fehovah 
With his eyes upon his Saviour, it was no wonder 
that his ſoul was invigorated. When his heart was 
: indem a good | matter "concerning the king, it made 


happen, es ks to whom every knee ſpall * and 5 RE 
. confeſs, all ſet up his kingdom. It was then that 


the enemies of Chriit were to be tubducd, by the peaceſul 
. ſceptre of his power, the goſpel; then, that there ſhould be 
ſuch a change and reformation, as ſhould altoniſh all people, 
which ſhould be as wonderſul, as if ſerpents ſcould not either 
bite, poiſon f culd not Rill, Ieopards, lions, and tygers ſoould not 
rent and tear their prey,—T his prophecy was in part ful- 
filled at tho coming of our Saviour, Jeſus Chriſt, When the b 
very nature of things was altered, and a new ſyſtem of re- 
ligious policy was introduced. It was then that God chooſe 
the fooliſh things of this world to confound the wiſe, and 
things that were accounted nothing, to confound things 
that were highly eſteemed. 


ff 
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his tongue like the pen of a ready writer. Tho? 
Jacob was ſhewing his children concerning what was 


to happen them in the latter days, yet he was more 
taken up with the praiſes of God than with any 


concern about his children. And indeed the whole 


of Jacob's laſt words are only a ſong of praiſe to 


ts 
* IH 


God, containing a prophecy of future events. Had 

theie prophecies come from the mouth of a Dems/?- 

he nes, or a Cicero, all the world would have heard 

them repeated in books of eloquence, for examples 
* 5 the ſullime, the grand, or the pathetic, But in 


the orations of theſe orators, there are not any | 
ams fo noble, or images fo grand, as theſe in 


Jacob's laſt ſpeech. Longinus obſerves, that it is 


cat beauty in ſpeaking, or writing, to change E 
- perton, and bring the reader, or hearer, as it 
e pre tent to the action, or in ſight of the object. 

1 The is well executed in Jacob's ſpeech. —7udah 


A tiows Uh. 7 from the prey my ſon thou art gone up. 


Ha char i is » ſtrong 4% couching down between tuo 


Drer dens. —Naphtali 2% 6 hind let looſe, he giveth 
£:9dly words, I his ſort of ſpeech brings the object 


bens aud repreſents it as preſent, though the thing 


ipoken of was really future, and only to be fulfil. 


1-4 in the potterity of Jacob's ſons. Ihe reader of 
this fpeech of Jacob would almoſt think he ſaw 


EA Fu ith couching as a lion, Iſſuc har couc ing like an 
aff, and Naphtali bounding like a hind of the morn« ; 5 
17, aut rhe greateſt excellency of this ſpeech is, 
+412: the characters that are drawn in it, by way of 
prophecy, long beſore they exiſted, really happened 
according to the predictions concerning them. Va- 


bine, as well as religion will, without much art, 
teach many figures of chetoric, that the ſoeaker | 
_ himſelf” 
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himſelf has not the leaſt knowledge of when he 5 
ſpeaks, or utters them. When a perſon is ſpeak-_ 
Ing upon a diſagreeable ſubject, according as the 
objects of diiguſt are crouded in the ſpeech, the 
higher will the averſion of the mind be, till at laſt 
it will break off either by an apoſtrodbe, or excla- 
mation, In the beginning of Jacob's ſpeech this is 
very evident, When ſpeaking of the characters of 


Reuben, Simeon, and Levi, he crouds together 


ſuch a number of diſguſtful actions, that his ſoul _ 
could repeat no more without giving vent to that 
concern that was upon his mind. © my foul come 
not thou into their ſecret « Unto their aſſembly, mine 
honour, F be not thou united; for in their anger they 
flew a man, and in their ſelf-will they houghed LEM 
_ Curſed be their anger for it was fierce, und their. 


wrath, for it was cruel ; I will divide them in Ja- 


cob, ad ſeatter them in Iſrael. the good man 
gives a kind of vent to his lively ind gnation; but 
when he curſes, he only execrares their anger, aud 
not themſelves. In this part of Jacob's dying 
ſpeech, we ſee Us working of his zeal againſt ini- 
quity; and, at the ſame tune, a feeling av tor 
his offending children. It 18 donde thuig amazing, 
that this dying patriar ch ſeems to out-do huaſelf in 
expreſſion, when he comes to deſcribe a good cha- 


racter. His language is both ſinooth and lofty, and 


his words ſwell with the ſtrongeſt ſentiments; every 
word contains a crowd of ideas. Speaking of Naph- 


tali in the 21ſt verſe, he ſays, Naphtali is a bind 


let looſe, he giveth goodly words, 1 hete words, in i 
the original, are fine and expreſſive; - IVaphtalt: 
Halah Shelucah he. noten Inumre Shapher. Naphrali 


4 lgnifis 
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ſignifies one that firuggles and wreſtles, and when 5 
| Joined with a hind let loge, points out how liberty 


1s obtained, or freedom preſerved. The tribe of 


Naphtali was one of the tribes of Iſrael in the days 
of the Judges, that recovered the libertics of their 
brethren, afrer they had been inflaved for ſome 
time by JAIN, king of Canaan,that reigned in Hazor. 
In Deo: als account of the ire of * Iſrael at that 
time, we hear of none that jeoparded their lives 
unto the death, in the high places of the field, ex- 


cept Zebulon ind Naphtali. I heſe were true ſer- _ 


voants of liberty; they accounted life not worthi the 
having, unleſs they were free, Of all the tribes 
of Iſrael there was not one durſt ſhew their faces, 
to defend the rights of Jacob, till the men of Naph- 
tali began, under the command of Barak their chief 
captain. Theſe, like morning hinds, flew upon 
their enemies, and recovered the liberties of their 
country. They /truggled, they wreſtled, they 
| fought, and would rather die in the field of battle 5 
ke freemen, than live like ſlaves. 
Ifrael had now been twenty years W to 


Jabin; and, perhaps, this king of Canaan thought IS 


that he had a ſufficient right, by conqueſt, to "do | 
with them what he pleaſed. Twenty years was a 
| ſort of preſcription, and many kings would have 
called it rebellion in the Iſr aelites when they roſe in 


* arms againſt Jabin.— But it is to he obſerved, that 
he mightily oppreſſed them * 7 which was a ſuffi; 
ent reaſon for their revolt. There can be no ſin 


. rebellion, when people are oppreſſed unjaſtly, 
The word has only an ill . when it is uſed 
| | t 


* Judg. iv. 3. 255 
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to ſignify a reſiſtance of lawful authority, when 
there! is no oppreſſion. The Hebrew word, Which 


we render rebels, ſignifies liter ally ſuch as are af. 
licted, becauſe ic dan happens that a people will 


rebel under a good government, and it is oppreilion 


that generally provokes them to rebel. Rebellion, 


in Scripture, is conſidered an evil thing, when it is 


Practiſed againſt lawful ſovereigns, who execute 
juſt laws, and do not opprels their ſubjects. Abſa- 
lom's rebellion againſt his father, and Sheba's con- 
ſpiracy, were ſinful rebellions; but the ten trihes 
revolted from Rehoboam, it was a juſt exertion of 
the people's power, and is worthy of imitation 
wherever the like caſe ſhall happen. The God of 
heaven never intended governments to be hurtful 
to his people, but gives them to defend the juſt 
rights of all individuals; and, when they do not 
anſwer this purpoſe, they are none of the inilitu- 
tions of the Abnighty. Rebellion then is no ſin, 


but a juſt exerciſe of ſelf-defence agninſt oppreſſors. 


When rulers begin to turn oppreſiors, they gene- 
rally ſuppoſe that the people are not proper jadges | 


of their neceilities, and have no right to enquire 


concerning the reaſons of their requiſitions. | But 
this is a miltake that ſome have found to their coſt 
when it was too late, and will always find it, when 
5 purſued too far end! in a very diſagreeable copviction, — 
In the days of David we find ſome women wiſer _ 

than the king; and, in all ages, there will be found 
among the people, fore who are as competent 5 
ges of right and wrong as any in high life. It 
is ſeldom that oppreſſors act according to their con- 


ſciences, but according g to the 2 of their luſts, 
ne 
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and paſſions. They are then very improper judges 
of their own neceſſities, and but bad guardians of the 
Tights of mankind. in countries where the people 
are ſuppoſed to be judges of what is neceſſary for 
the ſalvation of their ſouls, it is ſomething ſtrange, 
that they ſhould not be conſidered to be judges of 
what is neceſſary for the management of their tem- 
Poral affairs, but that a certain number ſhould pre- 
tend to judge always for the reſt, and attempt to 
wreſt the power of themſelves, and their property, 
out of their own hands. If men are not judges of 
things temporal, it is not eafy to conceive how they 
can be judges of things ſpiritual and inviſible, Ihe 
Roman Catholics are more conſiſtent ; for they traſt. 
the common people neither with the things which 
| pertain to their own ſalvation, nor with the govern- 
ment of themſelves, And this 1 confider to be the 
reaſon why ſome proteſtant powers have, on many 
| occaſions an hankering after popery ; they find it 
the only true ſyſtem to keep: the common people 
under oppreſſion, and to make them 9594 and true 
| beaſts of burden. 
I be character of Naphitali given is Jacob is a 
noble one —he is compared to a hind let looſe, a 
true image of liberty mand it is added, he giveth 
goodly words elegant words in the Hebrew. 
W here liberty is enjoyed, eloquence will prevail, 
There are few good orators under an aibitr ary 
government; oppreſſion breaks the ſpirit of 
men of genius, and makes them ſycophants and 
flatterers * = 
| 2 | Mr 
7 It is is not bing ſince a philoſopher of my acqu ainta uce 
diſcourſed me in the following manser: It is, ſud. he to 
mes 


Mr Smith, in his life of Longinus, obſerves the 
difference between Cicero ſpeaking to Cataline, and 
pleading for Marcellus before Cæſar. In the firſt 
oration he ſpeaks with freedom, without flattery ; 


but in the latter he ſpeaks like a ſycophant, and 
crouds his oration with apologies, and the meaneſt 
adulation. The ſame author obſerves, that the 


ſpirit of adulation, which prevailed in England in 


the reign of Queen Elizabeth, lowered one of 


the greateſt geniuſes that ever lived, and turned 
even the Lord Bacon into a ſycophant ; and, he 


adds, that this will be the caſe, wherever power 
encroaches upon the rights of mankind, A ſervile 


fear will dog and fetter every riſing genius, n 
ſtrike ſuch an awe "pen it in its infant ſtate, as will 


Rick 5 


n me, as well as to many others, a juſt r matter r of ſurprize, 7 


2 how it comes to paſs in the age * live, there are many 
geuiuſcs well practiſed in the arts of cloquence and per- 
ſuaſion, that can diſcourſe with dextciity and ſtrength, and 


embelliſh their ſtile in a very graceful manner, but none (or 
ſo ſew, that they are next to none) who may be ſaid to 
be truly great and ſublime. The ſcarcity of ſuch writers 


is general throughou: the world. May we believe, at laſt, 


that there is ſolidity in that trite obſervation, that 8 


cracy is the nurſe of genius; ; that fine writers will be found 
only in this ſort of government, with which they flouriſh _ 
and triumph, or declines and die? Liberty, it 15 ſaid, pro- 
duces fine ſentiments | in men ot genius, it inv'gorates their 
hopes, excites an honourable emulation, and inſpires an 
ambition and thirſt of excelling. And what is more, in 
_ free ſtates there are prizes to be gained which are worth 
diſputing. So that by this means the natural faculties of. 
the orators are Krengthened: and poliſued by continual 
| Practice, 
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—— —— 


practice, and the Oral of their ; rhonghts, as it is N 


able to expect, mines conſpicuoutly out in the liberty of: 
their defi igns. 
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Nick for ever after, and check its generous ſallies, 
No one will write or ſpeak well in ſuch a ſituation, 


unleſs on ſubjects of mere amuſement, and which 


cannot, by any indirect tendency, affect vi maſters. 


For how ſhall the vaftlal dare to talk ſublimely on 
any point wherein his Lord acts meanly? 


But as deſpotic and unbridled power is generally 


obtained, 10 it is as often ſupported by unjuſtifiable 


methods. The ſplendid and oſtentatious pageantry 


of thoſe at the helm, gives riſe to luxury and pro- 


fuſeneſs among the ſubjeds. Theſe are the fatal 


ſources of diſſolute manners, of degenerate ſenti- 
ments, of infamy and want. As pleaſure | is ſap- 
plied by money, no method, however mean, is 
omitted to procure the latter, becauſe it leads to 


| the a 


Rut for our part, purſ. ed he, we were | in ſubjection, 


5 in lawful ſubjection, it is true, to arbitrary government. 
Hence the prevailing manners made too ſirong an impreſ- 
ſion upon our infant minds, and the infection was ſucked 
in with the milk of our nurſes. We never taſted liberty, 
that copious and fertile ſource of all that is beautiful, and 
. all that is great; and hence are we nothing but pom- 

. pous flatterers. It is from hence that we may ſee all other 
qualifications d {played to perfection in the m nds of faves ; 7 

but never yet did a flave become an orator, Eis ſpirit 

being eſſectually broke, the timorous vaſſals will ſtill be 


vuppermoſt; the habit of ſubjection over-awes and beats 
down genius, ſor, according to Homer. 
Jove fix'd it certain, chat whatever day 
Makes man a ſlave takes half his worth away.” Pope. 


SMITH'S LoXGINUS. I 
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the enjoyment of the former. Men become cor- 
rupt and abject, their minds are enervated, and in- 
ſenſible of ſhame. The faculties of the ſoul (in 
the words of Longinus) will then grow ſtupid, their 
ſpirits will be lolt, and good ſenſe and genius mult 
be in ruins, when the care and ſtudy of man is 
engaged about the mortal, worthleſs part of him- 
ſelf, and he has ceaſed to cultivate virtue, and 
poliſn his noble part, the ſoul. Upon the whole it 
is plain from Jacob's character of Vephtali, that elo- 

quence and liberty goes hand in hand. The pairt» 
arch's bleſſing of Joſeph is alſo a fine piece of elo- 

quence. *Joſephis a fruitful bough, a fruitful bough | 

« by a well, whoſe branches run over the wall. 
_« The archers have ſorely grieved him, and ſhot at 

« him, and hated him; but his bow abode in 
564 ſtr ength, and the FREY of his bow were made 


| & ſtrong by the hands of the mighty God of Jacob ; 


from thence is the ſhepherd and ſtone of Iſrael · 7 


„ Even by the God of thy father who thall help 


« thee, and by the Almighty who ſhall bleſs thee 
« with bleſſings of heaven above, bleſſings of the 
deep that lyeth under, bleſſings of the breaſts, 
and of the womb. The bleſſings of thy father 


„ hath prevailed above the bleſſings of my proge- 


© nitors, unto the utmoſt bounds of the everlaſt- 5 6 
ing hills; they ſhall be on the head of Joſeph, if 
e and on the. crown of the head of him that was _ | 


„ ſeperated from his brethren.” The ſeveral re- 
. dundant expreſſions of this bleſſing and prophecy 
concerning Joſeph inſtead of being heavy in the 
| recital, give rather a ſort of pleaſure to the reader; 
for the words that are repeated in the ſame en 
_ II. — ä́3—„B»WwqV P ©”. 
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tance, are the very expreſſions which are moſt en- 
tertaining, and upon which the mind reſts moſt. 
The image of a fruitful bough is natural, and beau- 
tifal,.—but the deſcription of a bough by a well 
heightens the grandeur, and by its branches runs - 


ung over a wall conſumates the image. The afflic- 


tions of Joſeph are finely painted in a few words,. — 
The archers have ſorely grieved him, and ſhot at him, 
and hated him. The cauſe of his brethrens ill 
uſage is put laſt, as a thing he would have willing- 
ly concealed if he could, —for, he adds, and hated 
bim. The cauſe and reaſon of his fortitude in his 

_ troubles, and his enlargement are e expreſ- 

ſed, — but his bow abode in ſtrength, &c. The lat. 

ter part of verſe 24, is above all beautiful; Arm 
thence is the ſhepherd and the ſtone of Hrael. To 


1 careleſs readers of ſcripture this will appear rather 


puzzling than beautiful, but by comparing this : 


_ paſſage with Iſaiah eri. 16. it will appear to be 


both plain and very ſignificant. Therefore thus 


4 ſaith the Lord God, Behold I lay in Zion for a 

de enen en, a tried ſtone, a precious cor- 
« ner ſtone; a ſure foundation.” The Mefſiah 
through WIR] the mercy of God is beſtowed upon : 


ſinners, is compared to a ſhepherd and a /tone, be- 
cauſe he leads and nouriſhes his people, and is the 


foundation of all their hope and confidence towards 


God. His words of truth, his names and charac- 


ters, deſcribed in divine revelation, are real food to 
the ſouls of good men; and they eſtabliſh all their | 


confidence upon his gracious word. The Meſſiah 


is the ſtone and * of Iſrael, who feedeth 


75 like a Jah | upon whom, as the ſure 
| api foundation, - 
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foundation, all his ſincere People b Dun their hopes 
of future enjoyments. 

The oratory of ſacob is full of the moſt fir com- 
pariſons; the character of the ſeveral tribes are 
compared to that which they were moſt like. ' 
Iſſachar is compared to 4 ſtrong aſs couching down 
between two burdens; This is a very proper image 

of a lazy, flothful people, that preferred eaſe to 

| liberty, and would rather ſuffer oppreſſion than 
exert their own powers to vindicate their privileges. 
This is a very mean and deſpicable character, and 
Jacob has deſcribed it in a few words, by OY 
ſuch a people to a /trong, lazy, ſluggiſh aſs. 
compares Dan to a ſerpent by the way, an 24S in 


the path, and there are ſome things in the hiſtory = 


of that tribe which makes the compariſons juſt. It 
was in that tribe that idolatrous worthip was firſt 
ſet up, and the principles of the Iſraelites poiſoned | 
thereby, in the days of Jereboam. e 
But I ſhall now come to the practical part of i 
Jacob's eloquence, and ſhew, that if any orator 
could practiſe his method, that he would convert 
ninetcen out of twenty to his fide, of any audience 
” that commonly is to be met withinthele modern times, 
| Jacob had two methods of perſwading, which 1 
do not find particularly mentioned in any of our 
 Hſtems of rhetoric. | 1 hey are two very invincible 
9 figures in ſpeech.— 1 he firtt may be called dona- 


tion, and the ſecond adulation. 1here is an ex- © -- 


ample of the firſt in Geb. xxxil. 337 When Jacob 
ſent two hundred ſhe-goats, and twenty he-goats, 
two hundred ewes and twenty rams hiriy milch 


Camels with. Joo ir colts, forty kine and ten bulls, 
L 4 2 | | 


twenty 
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twenty fhe- -aſſes and ten foles. Ata moderate com 


Putation, the value of all theſe cattle would amount 
to upwards of four hundred pounds. If every 
orator, before he began to harrangue, could afford 
to give every one of his audience ſuch a preſent as 
this, he would offer fair to bring them all over tohis 


1 — . whether he was right or wrong. But if to 


this figure of donation, he theuld add chat of ad- lation 


there would be no reſiſting the force of his elo- 


quence. It would even melt hearts of ſtone, and | 
obtain entrance into the ſoul of a cardinal. How 
{ſmooth and flattering are theſe words? —Theſe are 
a preſent from thy ſervant Jacob to my Lord Eſau. 
My Lord Eſau! theſe are enchanting words; for 
the moſt of men are fond of titles, and of being 
thought great men.—But ſuch ſmooth words and 
ſo noble a preſent at the end. of they, were powers 
ful to the laſt degree. EH 
Eſau had good reaſon to be offended at Tacgh: Y 
and came with an intention to do him hurt, but 
Jacob made a convert of him in an inſtant. When 55 
Eau aſked Jacob what was the meaning of the 
droves which he met, the patriarch replied, Theſe 
are to find gr«ce in the ſight of my Lord. A good 
large gift was the moſt powerful language; it ſays 


much in a ſhort time, and produces wonderful 


effects. A man that has money, and can part with 
it properly, will be accounted a good orator, with. 
out ſaying a ſingle word. The words of Jacob 


would have been little better than wind, provided 


he had been as poor as when he went down to 

Padanaram. But gifts and flattery are in a ſenſe 
5 ee Heſh — — cannot reſiſt their influ. 5 

ence : 
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ence. A preacher that is poſſeſſed of a thouſand a 


year, and is diſpoſed to live upon two hundred, and 


divide the reſt amongſt his hearers, may ſay what 


he pleaſes, he will be an orator—a divine—a phi- 
loſopher, and convert more ſinners fo his way, than 


ever our Saviour did in the days of his fleſh. 

Though never man ſpake like Jeſus of Nazareth, 
even by the confeſſion of his enemies, yet he made 
very few converts in the days of his fleſh, merely 
becauſe he was poor and honeſt. Inſtead of giving 


temporal preſents, or ſpeaking ſmooth words, he 
declared that he had no where to lay his head, and 


that his hearers were a generation of vipers, who 


. not eſcape the damnation of hell. It is impoſſi. _ 
dle that a man, however cloguent he may be; cm 


ever be an orator in the eſteem of the public,; un- 


| : leſs he either be rich, or ſuppoſed to be ſo; for if: = 
ever he is found out to be poor, the "Wie of his 
eloquence is at an end. He will then be no more 


than a ſounding braſs, or a tinkling ſymbel. What 
is it that makes the ſermons of the bithops ſo learned 


and ſo much applauded, but that their authors 

were rich, and poſſeſſed of ſo many thouſands a year? 
Though a poor man ſhould fave a city by his w dom Is 

he muſt not expect to be regarded; and though ie 


could ſpeak hke an angel, he will not meet with ap- 
probation from the public, provided he keeps ſtrictly 


to the line of truth. Ihe method which Jacob | 


purſued in addreſſing his brother Efau, is the molt 


| perſwalive, with the generality of mankind, and a 
man that can both obſerve the figure of donation and 
adulation, will never fail to per!nade an audience. 
All the reſt of the gs and agures are nothing to 
5 cheſe | 
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theſe, for gaining the appro bation of mankind i in 
general. And what is more than all, an orator 


will increaſe in popularity, as he inc 3 1 


practiſe of theſe two figures of rhetoric, Neither 
old age, the decline of on, nor the commiſſion 
of faults, will affect a man's reputation with any 
congregation, if he only is {kilful in the application 
of good gifts, and has the gift of flattery. Even 
the moſt cenſorious hypocrite, whoſe practice is to 

ſlander almoſt all characters, will ſpend liberal quanti- 
ties of praiſe for a good premium, and admire the 

ſpeaker who flatters his price,” and 9 his 


vanity. 


1 muſt now proceed to take a comparitive view 
of ancient and modern oratory. 1 he moſt ancient 


. know of, is that which is to be found in the 


ſcriptures, compared with which, that of Greece and 
Rome are modern.—But as the ſcriptures are en- 
_ tirely religious, and the eloquence diſplayed in them 
is intended only to perſuade men to ſerve the Al- 
mighty, and to obey him, I ſhall only run the para- 
lel between the ſcripture method of per ſuaſions and 
that of ſome of the modern tERcRETS of righteouſ- 
l. 5 
There is one ſpecial quality in Bible eloquence, 
and that is, that the grandeur of the object, and 
the ſtile of the deſcription are ſuited to one another. 
In all places of e pente, where the attributes of 


TR Deity are deſcribed. the language of the writer is f 


ſublime and lofty J without the leait misture of bom- 
The prophet Iſaiah has given us an example of 
the true ſublime.— W bo hath meaſured water 
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in the hollow of his hand? And metted out hea- 
even with the ſpan, and comprehended the duſt of 
ce the earth in a meaſure, and weighed the moun- 
„ tains in ſcales, and the hills in a balance.—Behold 
ce the nations are as a drop of a bucket ; and are 
counted as the ſmall duſt in the halo - behold. 
he taketh up the iſles as a very little thing. All 
« nations are before him as nothing, and they are 
& counted to him lefs than nothing, and vanity. 
« It is he that ſitteth upon the circle of the earth, 
« and the inhabitants thereof arc as graſshopners; 
« that ſtretcheth out the heavens as a curtain, and 
4 ſpreadeth them as a tent'to 1 in. That bring- | 
e eth the princes to nothing; he maketh the 


„ judges of the earth as vanity * „ This is a dr 
ſcription of the power and majelty of the Deity, _ 


without an improper expreſſion i in the whole con- 
junction of metaphors. The prophet firſt makes 
the Almighty meaſure the waters in the hollow of 
his hands,—then met out the heaven with the ſpan, 
next comprehend the duſt in a meaſure, and then 
weigh the mountains in ſcales, and the hills in a ba- 
lance. All the metaphors are ſo grand, and at the 


ſame time fo well calculated for conveying the ideas 


of knowledge and power, that there is neicher too 
much nor too little expreſled. — 

When the ſame prophet is defer bing the mercif ul 
3 and mild government of the Meſſiah, how admira- 
bly does he adapt his ſtile to his ſabjett He ſhal! 


men feed his flock like a ſhepherd ; be ſhall gather the 


- lambs with his arm, and carry them in his boſom, 
and ot gently lead theſe that are with young, 


_ Theſe _ 


* Liai, xl: 12. 
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Theſe paſtoral images are pleaſing and ſweet, like 55 
the ſubject they are made uſe ofto expreſs: they both _ 
charm the ear, and delight the mind ; and the paint- 
ing is ſo lively, that you would almoſt think that 
you ſaw the very tranſaction. All the ſublime 
flights in the heathen writers are flat and inſipid 
when compared to Scripture eloquence. I hey may 
truly be compared to the ſmall duſt of the balance, 
when ſet in competition with the grandeur of Scrip- 
ture eloquence. When the prophets intended to 
perſuade men of the majeſiy, power, and providence 
F God, they ſet forth all the beauties of his cha- 
racter, and left the ſtriking dignity and ſplendour of 
the object to produce perſuaſion. In a word, they 
paint their ſubjects ſo well, that they perſuade with - 
an irreſiſtible force. 
To make a long compariſon between the elo- 
5 quence of Scripture and modern oratory would per- 
haps be conſidered as an odious thing. I ſhall there- 
fore ouly give an example, or two, to ſhew the 
difference between the one and the other. There | 
are perhaps no writers who, in their different de- 


puartments, have become more popular for the art 


of arranging a ſet of words in religious diſcourſes, | 
than Dr Tillotſon, Mr Harvey, and Dr. Fordyce. 
I he firſt has long been conſidered as the ſtandard 


of pulpit eloquence among one ſort of orators, the 


| ſecond of another fort, and the third a fort of me. 


dium between both. But none of them have ever 


attained to either the ſublimity or ſimplicity af the _ 
_ eloquence of Scripture, There is a real want of 


7 natural idioms in almoſt all modern compolitions of 
religious ſentiments. 


There 


440 18 planted, is certainly the greateſt obligation up- 
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There is nothing more common in ſermons, and 


N orations, than that figure called antitheſis, 
or oppoſition ; which, when well conducted, tends 


much to perſuade” the mind of truth; but never 


any writers have come up to the truth of the 
_ Scriptures in this particular. Ihe things ſet in 


oppoſition are generally ſet at ſuch a diſtance, by a 


number of uſeleſs wor ds, that the memory is ready 


to loſe the propriety of the antitheſis, and forget 
the difference between what goes before and fol- 


lows after. Dr I illotſon, in his ſermon concerning 
the advantages of religion to ſocieties, expreſſes | 


: himſelf i in this manner. Religion, wherever it 


Th 
«© Chaſtity 26d” temperance, and induſtry, do in 
«c- 
"TH 


« tual love and good-will, and confidence among 


% men, which are the greateſt bands of peace. 


«6 


own nature produce many public miſchiefs. For 
e 
ther, ſo every vice hath ſome temporal inconye- 
e nience annexed to it, and naturally flowing from 


« it. Intemperance and Juſt breed infirmities and 


diſeaſes, which, being propagared, ſpoil the {tr ain 
of a nation. Idleneſs and luxury bring forth 


cc 


* Tillot, vol. J. pag. 193» octavo. a 


on conſcience, to all civil offices and moral duties. 


their own nature tend to health and beauty. 
Truth and fidelity in our dealings do create mu- 


And, on the contrary, wickedneſs doth in its 
K 


as ſins are linked together, and draw on one ano- 


poverty and want; and this tempts men to in- 
4e juſtice, and that cauſeth enmity and and animoſity, _ 
&« and theſe bring on {ſtrife and every evil work * 20. 
Vo. II. Mm © 


„„ . - oy 
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The intermediate terms, which are uſed as exple- 
; tives in this figure, inſtead of illuſtrating the ſub. 
ject, tend rather to darken it; for what conſiſts of 
four ſentences ought to have been comprehended in 
one only. There was no occaſion for the illuſtra- 
tion of the parts of the antitheſis, for all men take 
them for granted. Let ns compare ſome Scripture 
antitheſis with this. Solomon makes uſe of many — 
I ſhall only offer a few. The houſe of the wicked 
hall be overthrown ; but the taber nacle of the upright 
ſhall flouriſh. —Righteouſneſs exalteth a nation; but 
» ſm is the reproach of any people. The prophet 
Iaiah makes uſe of the ſame manner of ſpeech. 


Me wait for light, but behold obſcurity ; for bright. 


neſs, but we walk in darkneſs. 1 here is a beauti- 
ful tigure of the ſame kind in Lament. i. 1. How 
doth the city ſit ſolitary that was full of people ! - 


bow is ſhe become as a widow, ſhe that was great 


among the nations, and princeſs among the provinces! 
| how is fhe become tributary ? All the members of 


| the figure are natural, conciſe, and yet perſpicuous. „ 
Doctor lillotfon, perhaps, excels the moſt of 
Preachers for plainneſs, and the proper uſe of figures; 


but, when compared with the beautiful ſtile i of 1 


vine revelation, his language is flat ;—his ſimplicily _ 


| groveling his ſublimity, bombaſt. It is no diſpa- 

ragement to Dr I illotſon that he could not ſpeak 

and write like the Holy Ghoſt, I mean by this 
_ contraſt to ſhew, that the nearer we come to the 
Scripture-mode of ſpeaking in religious ſubjects, the 
more perfect will our eloquence be. THRONE 
Mr Harvey, in illuſtrating the goſpel and the 855 
een it ſers forth, in his XVIth 1 

, ma Ces 
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makes uſe of a ſtrange bombaſt-ſort of eloquence. He 
ſays, © It is alſo a moſt precious and valuable truth, 


cc 
cc 
60 
| cc 
« a 


cc 
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cc 
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we 


& he deviſe to enlarge the boundaries of the one, 


and augment the number of the other? He iſſued 
a. proclamation, addreſſed to out laws and crimi- 


nals all that were mvolved in debt, or obnoxi- 
ec 


ec 


cc 


ce 
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ſach as I would hold faſt, and never let go. 


When 1 ſearch for my own endowments, I find 


nothing that 1 dare venture to plead. Being in 
my beſt moments, and in midft of all my duties, 


ſinner. As this is at all times my undoubted 
character, I have at all times an undoubted war- 
rant to ſay the uncreated wiſdom calleth mee the 
bleſſed Jeſus came to ſave me : 1 great Meſſiah = 


ſuffered jor me. 


Let me illuſtrate the point. Ts 90s you 
c 


know, the founder of the Roman empire, was a 
poor prince; had but an handful of ſubjects, and 
very ſcanty territories. What cxpedient could 


ous to puniſhment. Promiſing that as many as 
ſhould tettle under his dominion, ſhould be ſe. 
cured from proſecution, and veſted with conlide- 
rable privileges. We will luppoſe a perlon In 
thoſe diſtreſſed cir cumſtances. Upon hearing the 
welcome invitation, he hangs down lis head, 
and with a dejettied ar cries, © I am a debtor, a 
criminal, and therefore unwor thy of the royal 


protection.“ What aulwer ſhonld be made to 
cc 


ſuch a diſpirited complainer? | Make the ſame to 
yourſelf, whenever you ars diſpoſed to renew 
the preſent objections, - remenbering that the 
infinite and. eternal Sovercipn, to dupa the 
magnificence of his majeſty, and manifeſt the 


Mm 2 


&' x iches ; 
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e riches of his goodneſs, has commiſſioned his am- 
© baſſadors to publiſh in every nation under hea- 


“ ven, —that all unhappy ſinners that are oppreſſed 


„ by the devil, and liable to damnation, may come 
« to Chriſt. May in this manner obtain pardon, 


ce righteouſneſs, and all the privileges of children,” 
The compariſon that this popular divine makes, 


to illuſtrate his ſubject, is, in no reſpects, ſuited 
to the end to which it is applied. Ihe proclama- 
tion of Romulus, compared with the proclamation 
of the goſpel, almoſt borders upon the profane. 


What Romulus offered in his proclamation was to- 


tally in the power of thoſe to whom it was made 
to accept. heir natural and ordinary powers 
5 were ſufficient to determine them to embrace the 
opportunity and the privilege; for we find all men 
ready to embrace their own private temporal inte- 
reſt.— But when do we find them ſo readily diſpoſed 
to embrace ſpiritual and divine bleſſings, in oppoſi- 


tion to honour, worldly intereſt, and the other 
pleaſures of life? The goſpel, which ſets forth ſal. 


vation through Jeſus Chriſt, is as plain with regard 
to ſelf-denial, and it requires ſomething more than 
a miniſterial invitation to make men deny them 
ſelves. The action of coming to Chriſt, when ap- 
| plied to the mind, implies ſpiritual inclination, and 
a full perſuaſion of his whole fitneſs for falvation N 
all reſpects; and he who comes in the true ſenſe of 
the word is firſt drawn by the influence of divine 


power. And what is more, he does not come to 
Chriſt for juſtification, but he comes becauſe he is 
juſtified. It is the juſtifying love of Chriſt that 


confirans him to toms to him a as his —.— and 


his | 
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nis friend. Mr Harvey's compar ion, o or ſimile, ta- 
Len from Romulus, even deſtroys the whole of his 
_ appropriation in the method of Juſtifying ſinners, 
The prociamation of Romulus, if there is any mean- 
ing in the compariſon, was an intimation of pardon 
be ore they came under his power; and they came 
becauſe they were really forgiven by a proclama- 
tion. It was rhe certamty of forgiveneſs that ani- 
mated them to come to the Roman dominions. The 
promiſe of privileges brought them. But it was 
not t! heir calling the privileass theirs that made 
them ſo, but the royal promiſe, and proclamation. 
If calling Chriſt ours be the appropriating | at of 
Fat t! 5 and this appropriating act 15 the juſtifying act 
of h, then all fiuners who hear the goſpel, have 
bein an equal right and an equal certainty of ſalva- 
: tie. otherwiſe right and poſſeſiion are not infallibly 
comneted in the promiſe of God; which, I ſap- 
51 Mr Garvey did not intend by his illuſtration. 
be apoltle allures us that the promiſe is ſure to 
ail tne ſeed z ſo right by promile, and poſſeſſion, are 
infallibly connected. If all who hear the goſpel 
Have a right by promiſe to call Chriſt theirs, there 
is no manner of doubt but they will all be faved — 
- which is a thing rather to be wiſhed, than expected, 
according to Scripture. Mr Harvey and Mr Welley 
| might have agreed upon this head. 
Loet us ſee "haw' Scripture oratory deſcribes this 15 
point. The prophet t aich, {peaking « of the fruits of 
Chhriſt's death, is more Frm concerning forgiveneſs. 
of ſins than Mr Harvey. He ſays, © It pleaſed the 
Lord to bruiſe him; he bath put him to grief; 
60 when thou thalt make his foul an offering for ſin, 


CE: he 
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\ #6 be ſhall ſee his ſeed, and prolong his days, and 
e the pleaſure of the Lord thall proſper in his 
Fe hand. He ſhall ſee the travel of his ſoul and be 
« ſatisfied : by bis knowledge mall my righteous | 
ee ſervant juſtify m many; for he ſhall bear their ini- 
“ quities. In the Lord ſhall all the ſeed of Iſrae! 
be juſtified, and ſhall glory. —I bring near my 
righteouſneſs, it ſhall not be far of, and my fal- 
vation ſhall not tarry, and I will place ſalvation 
in Zion for Ifrael, my glory.” — The apoſtle Paul 
ſpeaks much in the fond {tile concerning juſtification, 
% Being freely juſtiſied by his grace, through the 


* 


«c 
ce 
2 


5 cc 


redemption that is in Jeſus, whom God hath 
© ſet forth to be a propitiation, through faith in 
. 


© his blood, to declare his righteouſneſs for the re- 
„ miſſion of ſins that are paſt through forbearance 
de of God; to declare at this time his righteouſneſs; 
that ne might be juſt, and the intbier of them 
that believeth in Jeſas.” Rom. iii. 24.—In all 
; the account of juſtifying the ungodly, it is never 
ſaid that they are juſtified by ſuch an appr oplation | 
as that of ſaying that Chriſt died for them in . 
cular. This the goſpel does not reveal, and this 
no man is commanded to believe. Thoſe who be- 
| Heve the divine teſtimony, are undoubtedly juſtified, 
- without being obliged to believe what is not re- 
vealed in the whole word of God; nam cly, that 
_ Chriſt died for ſuch, and ſuch 7 by name. 
This may be a ue ſource of popular eloquence, | 
to gratify the pride of the preacher, and the hypo. 


criſy of the hearer, but is neither true in vitſelf, 3 
n to the fouls of men. 


cc 


Let 
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Let us now give an example from Dr Fordyce, 


in his ſermons to young women. As this fort of 


ſtile has been the 797 for ſome years, and theſe ſer- 


Mons have been more read than the ſcriptures, by 
comparing ſome paſlages together, I hope to ſhew 
the folly of preferring human oratory, even in point 


of ſtile to the ſtile of the holy ſcriptures. Let us 


hear the docter a little. For the more general 
« commerce of ſocial life, a few advices may not be 


Ce improper. That, like the ordinary duties of reli- 
“ gion, may be a: rected with tolerable advantage by 


human precept. i he harmonies of holy friendſhip, 
like the ſublimer contemplat ions of the divinity, 
„ muſt depend more immediately on that hand, which 


alone can attune the finer mov. ments, and exalt the 


beſt 5 of the ſoul.” Before we go on "to 
confi ler the reſt of the Doctor 8 bombaſt, and un- 

meaning jargon, it may be obſer ved,inpoint of compo- 
tion, this palſage is rid culous, for the firſt two ſen- 
tences ought to have been but one; but the compoſi- | 
tion is not even the worſt of then; : chey are allo 7mþ7- 


ous, and irreligious. What are theſe ordinary du. 


ties of religion, that may be directed with tolerable 
advantage by human precept? Are there any duties 


of religion which Chriſt has not appointed, and con- 


cerning which he has not given expreſs laws? If 
there is any religion, or any duties in that religion 


that are not to be found in the ſcriptures, they are 
binding upon no Chriſtians. Both ordinary and ex- 


_ traordinary duties are plainly ſettled by the head of 
the church, and cannot be directed by any human 
precept. Had this divine not been a doctor, and a 


man of 1 importance, he would have thought other. 


* vile. 
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wiſe. The next ſentence is almoſt intelligible. 
c The harmonies of holy friendſhip, like the ſubli- 
c mer contemplations of the divinity, muſt depend 
cc more immediately on that hand, which can alone 
ce attune the finer movements, vid exalt the beſt 
« conceptions of the ſoul.“ This 1 is truely bom- 
baſt. It is further added:“ It will be” likewiſe 
c underſtood, that in the ſociety you chooſe to 
4 frequent, you will ſeek for the ſtile of virtue 
« which is moſt adapted to the turn of your own 
ec mind. But this laſt propenſity ſhould not, I ap- 
c prehend, be indulged too far. I will explain” 
% myſelf (and a very curious explanation it is) the 
% more intimate RECIPROCATIONS of a cloſe 
c“ friendſhip, are now, as you know, out of the 
c queſtion. I he Doctor needed not to have given 
the young women any advice concer ning following 
| any ſtile that is ſuited to their own minds; for this 
they will purſue rather too far, unleſs ſome re- 
ſtraint be laid upon them, by the influence of reaſon 
and religion. Whatever ſocieties either old or young 
women chooſe to frequent, they ought to feek for 
that ſtile of virtue which is pointed out by the word _ 
of God, and not that which is adapted moſt to their 
don minds. A few romping heathen pirls may fol- 
low the Doctor's directions; but young women Who 
obſerve the doctrines of Chriſt and his apoſtles, will 


chooſe that ſtile of virtue, that is moſt conſiſtent 


with the expreſs dictates of the divine word. When 
_ doctors want to ſay a fine thing, they are ready to 
| ſay more than is conſiſtent. with truth, and when 
they intend to break out upon us with al the efful- | 
gence of their own importance, they are ready. to 


fly 
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fly fo high, that they ſoar out of the ſight of both 


themſelves and all others. INTIMATE RECIPRO- 
CATIONS, are far from being, very plain, and many 
young women muſt go to their dictionaries before 


they can poſhbly underſtand the meaning of For- 
dyce's reciprocations, Inltead of purſuing this ſub- 


ject any farther. I mult refer the reader to Solo- 
mon's character of a virtues woman, which will 
ſuit either an od or a young woman, and is given in 
the pureſt deſcriptive itile that ever was practiſed 


upon the ſubject *. 


The next think that we (hall lde and with 
which we ſhall conclude this diſcourſe, is the / 
and abuſe of oratory in religious diſcourſes. I his, 
by ſome, is contidered as very important, and it is 
10.— To ſpeak Plain, and to ſpeak well, are ver y 


neceſſary qualifications ina religious orator. The 
firſt thing neceſſary upon this head is, that the ora- 


tor ſpeak truth; that what he ſays be conſiſtent 
with the pure and undefiled word of God.—And the 
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ſecond thing neceſſary is, that the truth be ſo - ³ü 


regularly conedted, and plainly ſpoken, that every 
one who has common ſenſe may underſtand it, pro- 
vided they give attention. All compound words 
that are not wiverſully known and under{lood, ought 
tobe avoded, and all vulgar phraſes, that are not 
to be found in ſcripture, ought to be induſtr oully 


: ſhunned. _ There can be no good ſpeaking, without 


arrangement of ſentiments, if the pronunciation be 
never ſo good, and the voice never ſo clear ; with- _ 
out a juſt arrangement every diſcourſe is a mere 


ferrago of words jumbled e without order. 


Vor. II. Nun 


* PLoverbs Ax xi. 10. 
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Long and tedious ſentences are alſo improper; theſe 
weary the attention, and render a diſcourſe dull; 
the conſequence of which | is, the audiencefall alleep. 
Short ſentences, provided they are plain, are more 
: entertaining than tedious periods, or a long connec« 
tion of ſemecolons and colons, in the ſame ſentence. 


The ſubject indeed will have a great influence upon 


the practice in this matter. Grave ſubjects, and 
argumentative diſcourſes will require longer ſen- 
tences than mere deſcriptions and preceptive dif. 
courſes. Narrations will require a middle, between 
both. A ſpeaker, who does not conſider the nature 
of his ſubject, will ramble at random, and not know 
well how to apply theſe rules. He will therefore 
be confuſed, obſcure, and unintelligible. 
A juſt connection of divine truths well arranged, and 5 
expreſſed, is edifying and agreeable. What is well 
85 expreſſed to the ear, is then alſo ent ertaining to 
the judgement and underſtanding, and the mind is 
ſatisfied as well as the ſenſes. A good pronuncia- 


tion, without being joined with true connection, 
and a proper arrangement of ideas and words, is a 
F mere abuſe of oratory, Mere found will never 


make an orator, for articulation is vox preterea & 
nibil, a mere empty ſound, Eloquence, practiſed in 
religious diſcourſes is abuſed when the f peaker de- 
claims with an intention to move the paſſions, with- - 
out firſt addreſſing the underſtanding, or informing 
the judgement, Of this ſort are the greateſt part 
of thole religious orations delivered by the preachers 


in Moor-Fields and Tottingham-Court, or at the 


Foundery. The moſt part of theſe orators are ſe- 
rious about triſfle, and vehement about . of 
very 
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Ver * little importance. Inſtead of attempting to 
perſuade men to embrace truth, by ſetting forth 


its f charms, they deal danmation around them with 
ſo much fury, that one would think, that inſtead of 


being meſſengers of peace, they were ſent as meſ- 


ſengers of vengeance, to curſe the greateſt part of 

mankind. Such preachers practiſe a kind of elo- 
quence, which may truely be called the oratory of 
the lungs; for it conſiſts chiefly of vociferation, and 


an intemperate voice, when there is nothing ſpoken 


that is any way to the purpoſe. Good ſpeaking 


conſiſts of true ſentiments, elegantly expreſt in their 


natural and proper order, with proper accents, and 
right pronunciation. And this may be performed 
in any language that a ſpeaker is maſter of. Fine 
ſentiments, ill expreſſed, ought not to be deſpiſed, 
but they will never pleaſe ſo well as When the 
words are ſuited to the matter. But the fineſt ca- 


dence will never entertain a judicious audience, 
without ſentiment, arrangement, and order. As for 


geſture in ſpeaking upon religious matters, it ought 
to be decent and animated. A preacher ought 


neither to ſtand like a ſtatue, nor dance like a 
mountabank; he ought to ſuit his motion to the 
nature of his ſubject, and always enter into the 


ſpirit of what he delivers. To jpeak of intereiting 
truths, without real concern, argues want ot ſeel- 
ing, and to ſhew immoderate concern in utte ing 


_ triffles, argues a want of ſenſe and true judgment. 


In words and geſtures decency and propriety ought 2 q 
always to be obſerved. Every ſpeaker that thinks | 


” juſtly, and feels what he utters, will without learn- 
| ing ad art, have a jeſture ſuitable to his ſubject, 
EET © IEG and 
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384 The Eloquence of Jacos, &c. 
and never be diſagreeable; where there is a want 
of judgment and real feeling, a ſpeaker will attempt by 
to make up this defect, by a ſort of for ced voci/ erer 
tion, and abſurd geſtures, Many inſtances might 
be given of this abſurd accident of our modern pulpit. 
_ eloquence. Almoſt all extempore ſpeakers, who 
do not ſtudy their diſcourſes before they deliver 
them, are guilty, leſs or more, of abſurdities in 
geſture, Some heſitate, at particular periods of 
diſcourſe, what they ſhall ſpeak, and Rand like im- 
moveable ſtatues, while others purſue their line of 
oration ſo rapidly, that they run themſelves out of 
breath, and appear fatigued with their harrangue. 
Ihe greatelt part of all theſe a4, geſ/zres, and 
Forced attitudes, are chiefly to be met with OT 
_ thoſe preachers who are totally unlearned, or 
among thoſe who, for the ſake of being 38 
are athamed of no ahſurdity. Wherever you find 
ober, learned, and religious miniſters, you will 


never find much anee in their pulpic gel- 


ies. 5 
There is an abuſe of oratory in WY OY dif. 
: evarſes, when the ſpeaker endeavours to entertain 


his audience with ſuſpicious ſtories, received from 
ſecond-hand, deſtitute of a ſufficient degree of pro. 


ability to render them credible, This: may þe cal- 
led the oratory of /for y- telling, which is a di ifprace 
to the pulpit, and a moſt ſhocking impollition upon 
the ears and time of an audience. 1 here are no 
ſpecimens of this ſort of eloquence in the ſcriptures. 
Tune prophets and apoſtles never practiſed this me- 
thod. When they reported hiſtorical facts, they 
| produced their eee and ſhe wed indiſputable 


* 1 
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: proofs of the things that they reported; but never 


told ſtories to illuſtrate their di Icourlcs, fe om the 


authority of perſons they did not know, or whoſe. 


_-Faracity was ſuſpicious. 1 his abſurd practice was 
almoſt forgotten in theſe kingdoms, til} it was revi- 


ved by Mefl. HF hitfield and Weſley, about 38 years 
ago. vince that time, ſuch orators as meant to 


gain acceptation with the populace, have made it 
their ſtudy to muſter a regiment of ſtories in al} 
their diſcourſes, which, though they are quite pro- 
blamatical, yer, becauſe they- are marvellous, are 


greedily received. Upon the fame principles that 
ignorant men receive theſe ſtories, the abſurd ac- 

counts of witches, ghoſts, anc] goblins, have been. 

a received in many parts of the W. wid, 1 he vulgar, - 
in all ages, have been fond of things marvellous, 
and nothing pleaſes the ears Petter than firange_ 


and impr obable relations of marvellous things.— 
I hele are eaſily retained in the memory, becauſe 

5 they are ſuited to an early. prejudice, that molt of 
people have received from their parents and u Ef. 


In the holy icriptures, we have the belt examples 


bol all forts of religious eloquence; and min' ters of 


: the word of tr oth ought to conform there to, as 

much as is wichin the compaſs of their power. In 

10 doing they Will never ſay al ean, or an unſuita. | 
ble thing, By ftady! ing that pure foun- lationof truth 


: they will find ail the various forms of ſpeaking ne- 


ceſſary to be uſed, to inſirut?, perſuade, reprove, 
or corre mankind, Ws 4 hey will tind no occation to 


rake tlie kennels of un certain ti 0. i ion, to find chings 


neceſſary to entertain the imagintions of an di. 


ence, nor will they hind. it neceſſary to climb the 
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286 The Eloquence of JacoB, c. 
heights of natural | ſcience, to find beautiful images 
or figures of ſpeech. I hey will find all things ne- 
ceſſary for true eloquence recorded in the Bible.— 


From Moſes, and the prophets in all the ſcriptures, 
they will fiad a continual fund of ſentiments, words, 


and expreſſions neceſlary for their purpoſe. I have 


made this digreſſion to ſhew, that the holy ſcriptures 
are not only the Faindation of all our religion, in 
point of truth, but that alſo in all things pertaining 
to excellency in religious oratory, and compoſition 
of diſcourſes. And that all things neceſſary to make 


a diſcourſe noble, grand, and ſublime, may be found 
5 in che word of God. 


LECTURE XIX. 


Concerning the Origin and Propagation of - 
e Oc. e to Mos ES 


Grxzs fs i. 3, 5 5. 
ö id God 1 faid, tet there be light « and | there was 
wept. ” 
And God [uw the light, that it was good and Grd 
divided the light from the darkneſs, _ 
And Cod called the light day, and the darkneſs he 
called night and the evening and the morning 


were the firſt day. 


TT is reaſonable 20 lets,” that when God ; 
| created the heavens and the earth, he gave ex- 
iſtence to all the ſeveral elements which now com- 
| poſe this world, and all the other ſyſtems that are 
connected therewith. | What is termed chaos, or 
the abyſs, ſeems to have conliſted of all the various 
principles of matter which were at : firſt without 
order, and particular arrangement. The Hebrew 
word bara, in this part of the writings of Moſes, 
| ſignifies, to give being to what before was non-- 
_ exiſtent ; jazar points out the for ming of ſpecifical 0 
creatures into their particular claſſes, and aſba de- 
notes the making all things perfect in their kind. 
Ihe firſt diſtinct creature that Moſes takes notice 
| of, 18 light ; : winch, he informs us, was created by 
TT the 
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the commandment of the Almighty. He ſpake and 
it was done, he commanded and it ſtood faſt. We 
have reaſon to conclude, from Scripture, that the 
vifible fabric of the heavens and the earth were not 
the firſt works of God; for the angels, theſe ſons of 
_ the Almighty, theſe morning ſtars, ſang for joy, 
when the foundations of this ſyſtem were laid. It 
is altogether uncertain how long that ſpiritual _ 
y ſtem had ſtood before this world was created, but 
it is highly probable, and almoſt certain, that there 
was a ſpiritual ſyſtem before this w orld Was formed 
| in the manner it now is. | 
It appears very deen that all the moving 
powers in nature received their exiſtence when the 
matter, of which the heavens and the earth are 
made, were firſt. created, This is called by Moſes. 
the abyſs, or matter without form, or order ,— 
When the Almighty faid let there be light, we are 
not to imagine that this fiat was the cauſe of the 


creation of the principles of light: the materials 


were already created, but this command called them 
into another form 1 they were in before. Ihe 
chaotic maſs contained the principles and materials 


of all bodies, but without order. So Mofes ls 5 
us, that all things were 40h ve. bohu,—void, Without 


Form, and that darkneſs was over all the abyſs. _ 
Ihe divine commandment which produced light, 

' muſt be conſidered as operating upon the properties 
of matter already created, and as light is found to 
proceed from the motion of luminous particles, we 
muſt conceive ſome centeral force or attracting . 
power to be the inſtrument of producing this phoe- 5 
nomenon of light. There ſeems to be moving 


Principle 1 
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principles in all nature, which, when put in motion 


by the firit cauſe, produce natural effects according 
to fixed and eſtabliſhed laws; which cannot be Mere 


ed, unleſs by the firit mover. 
The origin of that light which now nes ba. 


dies viſible: to us, ſen chiefly to be fire, though 


light and fire are not inſeparably connected; for 


light may be propagated where there is no fire, as 


from putrid bodies, —and fire may be where there 
is no light, as in iron, ſulphur, &c. 


Ac coli «ding to Moles, light was the firſt ſpecificak 


creature that was formed in this ſyſtem, but the 
materials were already created when the other mat- 
ter, of which the heavens and the earth were form- 
ed, received their exiitence. Moſes ſeems plainly | 


to n at the operation of a principle in the uni- 
verſe, which, as a ſecond cauſe, produced the phœe- 


nomenon of light. This, molt probably, was the 
motion of the luminous and fiery particles in the 
chaotic maſs, which, by a law. of nature, ſeparated _ 
' themſelves from the other groſs materials of the 
miſcellaneous compoſition, and by an attractive ſym- 
pathy aſſociated in one body, and, in the ſpace of 
three natural days, formed that body which v we now 


| call the SUN. 


Whether there is ; any ſubtile body, of a purer : 
3 than fire, in this ſyſtem, is of little conſe- 
quence in this enquiry; for, admitting that ſimilar 
particles have, according to their nature, a quality wm 
or power to attract one another when put in mo- 


tion, it anſwers all the purpoſes required. I he 


firſt thing that Moſes takes notice of in the order 
of the things, created, is the center of. this ſyſtem, | 
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290 Origin and Propagation of Light, &c. 


which he calls abr, or light ; - and which, aſter a 


ſhort progreſſion, reſted in the ſun, the common 
center of this ſyitem of which we are a part. 


By the influence of this centeral light, or fire, 
the various parts of the ſyſtem were balanced, and, 


by mutual attraction, moved in the expanſe at de- 
termined diſtances. 1he proportion of an attrat- 
ing force in every body makes it tend towards its 


center; and, in moving hodies, makes them move 
round it, ſo that by the power of gravitation, as a 


ſort of ſympathetic force, all bodies in motion move 
round their center, at ſuch diſtances, as their pro- 


portion of matter requires. Light, which is only 


an aſſociation of lucid or igneous particles of matter, 


naturally forms itſelf by motion into a ſpherical 
ſhape ; and therefore, in moving around its axis, 


for the ſpace of twenty-four hours, would natu- 


rally, in relation to different parts of the chaotic 


mals, produce the phenomena of evening and 
morning, even before there was any ſun. Three 


revolutions of this light, or of that part of the 


| maſs of matter which formed this globe, would na- 

turally iſſue in the fourth day, when the Almighty 

Creator gave the body of light a ſyſtematical ap- 
pointment to reſt in the body of the ſun. 


Ihe account which Moſes gives of the abyſs, or 


deep, as it is called in our tranſlation, is very fa- 
vourable to the idea which Sir Iſaac Newton has 


ſuggeſted concerning attraction and gravitation ; for 


the Hebrew word ſignifies to move with a ſort of 
confuſed motion. This noni that the chaotic maſs 


had ſome gravitating powers in it before the form- 


ing of chis ſyſtem; and that the attracting and re: 
EY, polling. 
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pelling forces were naturally and originally in the 
univerſe ; and that the Firſt Mover gave them in 

aà regular courſe, their ſpecifical direction, and 
ſyſtematical attractions. I hus I imagine that the doc- 

trine of Moſes, even in point of philoſophy, is 
much more agreeable to the ſyſtem of Sir J/aac 

Newton than that of Mr Hutchi/en ; and, it does 

not appear that there is any thing ſaid by Moſes 

that contradicts our great natural philoſopher, or 
any, thing that he has laid that is not Sen wich ; 
the principia of Moſes. 

As light is a lid, compoſed of lucid particles, 
of which many are of an igneous nature, and have : 
the power of burning, and others give light with- 
out having any fire in their compolition ; theſe all 
act according to their different attractions, or gra- 
vitation. When lucid i neu particles are ſtrongly 
attracted to one another in great quantities, their 
heat becomes intolerable, and i is capable of deſtroy- 
jog the moſt ſolid bodies. It is well known that 
tlie rays of light, converged in the foczs of one of 
. Hart/oeker”s burning glaſſes, will produce wonder- 

ful effects. Lin, lead, or any {oft metal, diſſolve 

at the firſt touch, and iron, which endures a very 

ſtrong fire before it diſſolves, will melt before one 
of theſe glaſſes in a minute*s time. This plainly | 


ſhews us, that, provided there w ere not a wiſe 


and almighty Providence, that manages and directs 
all things, thoſe e which are of the gre eateſt 
advantage to the world, would ſoon deſtroy . 
the rays of light were to form ſolid bodies, pos 
r ſrom their ſtate of fluidity, they would, 
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the twinkling of an eye, reduce this Lows to alle 
or render it a liquid fire. 
Were the rays of light all of one kind, it is pro- 
bable that they might unite, and becoihe ſolid bo- 
dies; but the wiſdom of Providence has formed 
chem both of different colours, and of different re- 
fledtions and refrangibility. This prevents them 
from aſſociating i in ſuch a manner as to do hurt, un- 
Teſs they are converged by ſome inſtrument ah 
hinders them from flying of. As all rays of light 
have not the ſame degree of reflexibility, or refran- 
FR gibility, but ſome are capable of greater reflections 


and refractions than others, they cannot without 


force be united in one ſolid body, though they are 
all ſerviceable for the purpoſes of light, and contf- 
bute to the el of men, and the welfare of 
all living creatures. Whether Moſes intended a 
pPhbiloſophical account of light in this chapter I will 
not pretend to ſay ; but one thing is certain, that 
he makes uſe of a word which points out ſome of 
the principal properties of light. Aor, ſignifies 
that body which renders objects viſible, which we 
call light; it alfo ſignifies fire, and perhaps Moſes 


intended to point out in one word, what in our 


5 language requires two, light and fire. Whatever 


may be the philoſophic differences between theſe 


two, we are certain that they are ſeldom ſeparated; 
for where the one is the other may be found. It 
is alſo plain thar the lun is not the ſole ſource of 
light, more than he is of fire ; for light may be 
propagated where the ſun never ſhines, as may be 
proved by "many ers. All bodies, in which 

there. 
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there is fire, will alſo produce light; but the ſun is 
the principal ſource of light to our iyltem. 9285 

As there is no body in all the creation more uſe- 
ful than light, ſo there are none of more extraor- 
dinary qualities, and more wonderful in their cha- 


racters. In the rays of light are diſcovered all the 
original colours in nature, red, orange, yellow, 


green, blue, indigo, and violet; and that the quan- 


tity of colour in light is in the ſame proportion as 
the ſeven muſical notes, or intervals of ſound in an 
octave . From experiments it is found, that thoſe _ 


rays of light. are of the largeſt quantity that paint 


the brighteſt colours, and, of all theſe, the red 
rays have the leaſt refrangibility. Light | is it itſelf 
wonderful, but its uſe to the world is beyond all 
7 expr eſſion. It diſcovers to man and beait objects 


of pleaſure, the means of life; without it motion 
would be dangerous, and reſt inſipid. True are 


the words of the Hebrew philoſopher, | light is 
feet, and a Peaſant thing it is for the eyes to be. N 


Hold the ſun. 


\- There has been a violent abate: U ths 
. philoſophers on the continent and thoſe i in England, 
concerning the propagation of light. The firſt 


make light a fluid, of a moſt ſubtile, fine, and ac- 


tive ſiibltance,, diſperſed over all the world, which 
| affects our eyes, when it is carried towards them, 
by the impreilion of a body i in fire T. The latter 
_ affirm, that corporeal light i is a ſubſtance which the 


body in fire emits out of itſelf with the utmoſt 
15 rapidity; ; 


7 Sir Iſaac New ton's Optics, Book I. Part 1 e 0. m. 
4 e of the Heavens, 
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_ rapidity ; for inſtance, every fourth, or at leatt 
every third, which is the ſecond of a minute. Sir 


| Iſaac Newton has demonſtrated this latter opinion 


by fo many wonderiul experiments, that it is im- 
poſſible to deny the propagation of light, without 
being devoted to ſcepticiſm. Ihe author of Spec- 


| rack de la Nature has endeavoured to ſhew the im- 
pollibility of the motion of light according to Sir 
Iſaac's experiments, but his W given for this 


impoffibility are e hl and Whimſical. He wants 


to ſet Moſes and Newton at variance, when they 
are perfectly agreed. The Abbe imagines that the 
ſun by this time would have been exhauſted, pro- 
vided he had emitted ſuch a quantity of rays, or 
particles of light, as Sir Iſaac's ſyſtem ſuppoſes to 
: proceed from that luminary; for he affirms that the 
| fun is but a mere point, in compariſon of the 
quantity of light that mult have iſſued from him 
during the ſpace of fix thouſand years, There 
might be ſome probability in the Abbe's ſappodi« 
tion, provided that one part of nature was not 
formed to ſupply another, and that actual experi- 
ments did not every day prove the truth of Sir 
Iſaac's doctrine. If experiments and matters of 
fact convince our ſenſes, I ſee no reaſon why we - 


ſhould ſuppoſe, that what our ſenſes really perceive 


is contrary to reaſon, becauſe we do not know what 
is the pabulum ſolis, or the nutriment of the ſun. 
If it is ſtill capable to be demouſtr ated by undoubt- 
ed experiments, that ant really comes and moves 
from the ſun, and the ſan ſtill remains the ſame, all 
that is neceſſary to be ſuppoſed is, that the anche 


of nature has found a conſtant ſupply for that lu 
5 minary 
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menary from ſome ſource of nature, which we have 
not yet diſcovered. Mr Romer's obſervations 
upon the eclipſes of Jupiters Satellites has put this 
matter beyond all reaſonable doubt; and Sir Iſaac 
Newton has proved clearly in his Oprics, that the 
rays of light take about ſeven minutes in their 
paſſage from the ſun to our earth. 
The Abbe Pluche has ſhewed us that wit is un- 
deſtructible, as he calls it, or a ſubllince of the 
ſemperidem kind, but that is as far as it is winin 
the reach of our earth, but how did he know, but 
that this invariable ſubltance, when carried through 
other regions might not become pabulam to the 
ſun, and be a perpetual feeder, to that body of 
fire. Experience teaches us, that fire throws out 
all bodies, except air, but readily recei/es this 
body at all times, and w hy. may not air paſs through 
the higher regions and enter into the body of the : 
ſun, and receive a new character? | 
What he ſays with regard to the wind g gun, only 5 
proves, that the air within, or the atmoiphere re- 
_ tains its elaſticity, and is uncorruptible, and it is 
on this account, the better fitted to be rhe pabulum 
of fire ich, though it may change its character, 
may continue to be a ſubſtantial ſupply. to other 
elements of nature. Whatever may be in thele 
matters, it does appear from all that the Abbe has 
aid, that the principia of Moſes, and that of Sir 
Iſaac Newton, are inthe leaſt different with regard 
to light; both of theſe writers allow light to be 
- createdby the Almighty, and to be managed by his 
Providence. And both of them agree in ſuppoſing 
gravitating powers in this ſyſtem. Sir Iſaac a 2 
—— ieee the 
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the ſource of light to be created by God, but the 
rays which ſupply our ſyſtem with illumination to he 

propogated mechanically, according to certain laws _ 
of nature, eſtabliſhed by the great Creator. 
But not to purſue diſputes concerning this won- 
derful creature light, I ſhall proceed to point out | 
ſome of its properties, that my audience may therc- 
by admire the great Creator of the univerſe, both 
for favouring us with light, and preſerving us from 
ſeveral of its powers. 
One bleſſed effect of light! is, that it makes gs 
viſible to us; is the medium through which we 
| perceive objects vilible, and know how to uſe many 
of them. It is owing to light that we are enabled 


= behold the wonderful works of the Almighty, to 


learn knowledge from the things he has made. e 
Without this marvallous bleſſing of divine roodneſs, : 


this world would be an inhoſpitable wilderneſs, and 


| all that is in it lumber to us.—Put by means of light 
we ſee to walk, to read, and contemplate the mar- 


Tj} vellous works of a kind 1 mercifal Creator. The 


advantages of ligbt are ſo numerous, and yet ſo 
well known, that it would be ſuperfluous to men- 
tion them in detail. The peaſant is in this reſpect 
almoſt as wiſe as the philoſopher, It is, however, 
by the means of light that the philoſopher can ſee 
his Creator in thoſe works that the naked eye em. 
not behold; he can, by the means of glaſſes, through | 

the os of light, deſcry worlds that were un 
_ diſcovered before, and explore ſyſtems that would 
have for ever lain concealed. By the inſtrumenta- 
: lty of this precious creature men can travel by ſea 


and 
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and land; and bring riches and wealth from all ur” 
ters of the globe. 
Hut there is a property in light that is moſt Wil. 
The rays of this body, which renders things viſible, 
are alio capable of deſtroying the whole world. 
Light can produce fire of the molt terrible kind. 
It can even melt bodies of the moſt ſolid natures in 
an inſtant of time. It will barn wet wood in amo- 
ment, vitrify bricks, and pumice ſtones, and diſſolve 
' earthen veſſels full of water, and plume allum, 
which will bear the fire of the hotteſt glals. houſes 
without alteration, is melted by rays of light in a 
olaſs 1 in an inſtant, Yea gold, that reſiſts the force ; 
of common fire, is ſoon liquified by the rays of 
light, converged in a burning glaſs. Were there 
not an oyer-ruling Providence to dire& this won- 
derful body, how ſoon might it make the whole of 
tmis globe a liquid ocean of fire. Were the rays of 
light ſo to unite, as rain often does, and come from 
the ſunin the quantity of hail, how foon would they - 
conſume the whole of this earth? What a mercy is it, 
that our atmoſphere has none of the qualities of a 
burning glaſs to converge the rays of light, which” 
are real particles of fire, of the hotteſt nature; ſor 
though all light is not fire, yet the greaſt part of 


it, that we know, is nearly connected with i ir, and 7 
of the ſame quality. „ 1 


But let us conſider light i in the matey of fire, os” 2 


having the power of burning, hew amazing is it, 
| that the air, which is full of light and fire, does 
not ſcorch us to death? All the waters in the 
ocean could not quench ſome ſort of fires, which 
actually exiſt in nature, provided they were once 

5 . P p ar — 
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: actually kindled. We ſee often how dreadful a fire 


burns in the midſt of a watery cloud, when it is 
pouring down in ſpouts from the heavens, and did 
not Providence over-rule thoſe fires how ſoon would 


they conſume the world? A very little application 
of art will convince any reaſonable perſon, that a 
fire may be kindled that water cannot quench. ; 
The filings of ſteel and ſulphur mixed together, and 2 
kneaded into a dough with cold water, will, in a 
few hours take fire; and phoſphorus will burn in 
the midit of water. But did the light come down _ 
as cloſe to our earth as it is compacted near the ſun, 
it would ſoon ſet all the waters a boiling, and melt 
the globe into a liquid fire. We ſee ſome ſort of 
firey particles that can only be kindled by water, 
ſuch as lime-ſtones, which, as ſoon as wet, burn 
and turn into actual fie, bat are harmleſs enough 
when kept dry, What is more than all, there is 
Lkreuaſon to believe, that there is fire that will burn 
| Vith or without air. There is a kind of phoſpho- 
rus, which, if you put it into a bottle of water, a 
little warm, and place it in the receiver of an air 
pump, and exhauſt all the air, will burn as well as 
in the open air, which ſhews that this fire will burn 
without air. What is remarkable of this ſort of 


fire, it will lie five or ſix years under water, and 


when heated a little, or put in motion, will pre. 
ſently kindle; which ſhews, that fire may remain in 
cold water unextinguiſhed, and may be produced on 
all occaſions. We may truely ſay, with the apoſtle 


Peter, ſeeing theſe things.are ſo ! What manner of per- 


- ſons ought we to be? Seeing all thoſe things that ; 


are ſo ante neceſſary for our happineſs and 
enjoy- 
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enjoyment, may be ſo eaſily turned to our deſtruc- 
tion, we have no ſafety but in the favour of that 
God, which governs all things by his N | 


power, and providence. 
I here is one ſpecial quality in the rays of bebe 


as they come from the ſun, that they diverge, and 


conſequently enlighten al bodies on all fides, and 


preſerve earth from being burnt and conſumed. The 
diſpoſition of rays of light to be retracted in paſſmg 
through one medium to another, is of ſingular ſe·- 
vice to mankind, for to this difpoſition of light we 

_ owe the evening and morning twilights, Which are 

of ſingular ſervice to both man and beaſt. Were 


the light of the ſan to recede from us in amoment, 


we would be in palpable darkneſs al} on a ſadden, | 

which would be very diſagreeable ; and were the 
ſun all! in an inſtant to hreak forth upon us, in the 
midſt of darkneſs, it wonld deſtroy our fight in wy 
ſhort time. But by his light receding and approaching 


gradually, our eyes are prepared for the reception 


of his ſplendour, which we are more enabled to bear, 
as it comes upon us gradually. Herein is the il. 


don of our Creator manifeſted, that he makes all 


things contribute to our happineſs, by certain laws, 
without which, they would do us real injury, 


and be hurtful e of being proß table. 


There is another thing that pertains to hght, and 

rhat is, that it can be reticcied by other bodies; | 
without this diſpolition all the other properties of —— 
- ght would be of no more tervice to ns, than to 


_ thoſe thar are born blind. Had not bodies the fa. 
culty of reflecting light, and were not light capable 
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bol being reflected, there would ariſe little benefit 
thereirom to tanking. | 
It does not appear that reflected nenn, who 
collected in a burning-glaſs, has any heat; at leaſt 
the light of the ſun, hen reflected from the moon, 
has no heat. For though rhe light is greatly en- 
creaſed by means of the glaſs, there is no heat at 
all to be found trom the increaſe of light. "This is 
attended with advantages to the world in general, 
eſpecially in hot countries; for if the rays of the 
moon afforded heat like the rays of the ſun, ſome 
parts of the habitable world would be burnt up,— 
| ſince the deſcending dews of the night, by which 


it is moiſtened, would then ceaſe to fall, and the OS 


fire of the moon would draw its vapours upwards. 


If the rays of the moon were to ſucceed in heat to 


the rays and heat of the ſun, it is eaſy to perceive 
how hurtful it would be. to the health of mankind, 
eſpecially in warm climates. But Providence has 

ordered all things well, and has, by means of the 


mson, tranſmitting by reflection a part of the ſun's 
15 light, without any of his heat, that the inhabitants . 
might have the benefit of light without any injury 


to their health, or perſons. We may truly ſay 
with the inſpired writer, © Lord thy works are won- 


2 derful, in wiſdom thou haſt made them all! 


When we conſider the words of Moſes, it ap- 
peare evident that what is in our verſion called light, 
js in the Gebrew rather ſomething that ſends forth 
; light. Aor may ſignify any thing that makes things 

viſible by emitting particles of light, and ſometimes 
85 comprehends rain, or what is in the clouds, or air. 8 
5 1 he word air Very properly . comes from oer which, | 
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if read by ſounding the aleph, will ſound aur, 
which is not much different from air in the ſound, 
When the Almighty ſaid let there be aur, it is nor 
certain that he meant elementary fire, or original 
unpropagated light, Tr is more probable that he 
intended by that word, a body that ſent forth light 
by means of the motion of ſimilar particles of lu- 
minous and igneous matter, which was produced 
by the gravitating or attracting forces that is origi- 
rally in all matter; which, after being formed into 
a ſyſtematic ſtate, might emit rays of "gut to illu- : 
minate the Fitew to which it belonged. 9 
But what may put it beyond doubt to any 1 rea- 
ſonable people, that light is propagated in ſome 
time is, that conſidering the dittance of the ſun _ 
from our earth, yet the heat thereof is felt by us 
at that diſtance, which is not probable would ever 
have happened, if the rays of liglit did not deſcend. 
Moreover, if the fun was a fiery ſhining body, 
_ whole rays could not be refracted and reflected, he 
would etfectually conſume the ſyſtems that were 
Within reach of his ordinary heat, and this world 
among the reſt. | 
According to Moſes, it was by: light, or the mo- 
tion thereof, that time has been meaſured ; for the 
| firit day commenced with light, and mutt relate to 
ſome motion of this phenomenon, otherwiſe even. 
ing and morning would have no meaning; for 
Moſes ſpeaks of light, and its effects, in the ſame 
manner before the creation. of che kin bs after he 
was formed ; which ſhews that the body of light 
meaſured time by ſome regular motion, as wel] He. 
fore the ſun was formed, as after. It cannot be 
oo ES | much 
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5 much doubted that there was ſome moving princi- 
ple in this body, which continued to keep it in its 
courſe, till having, by ſo many revolutions, emerged 
from all the dregs of the chaotic maſs, it none 
| forth brightly in the character it now ſuſtains. The 
aſtronomers, for the moſt part, begin their reckonin 
from the day the ſun and moon was formed, but 
they ought to begin with the creation of light ; . 
for time was as exactly meaſured before the fourth 
day as it has been ſince. 
When the light which we now enjoy was placed 
in the ſun, and communicated to this world by the 


miniſtry of ſun and moon, we find that Moſes calls 8 


both the /n and moon lights, whereas it is well 
known that the moon has no light, except what 


is reflected, and comes from the ſun.—— The 
ſun and moon are called two great lights, and : 
are ſaid to be placed in the expanſe, for the go- 
vernment of days and years, night and day, and 

for the government of the ſtars. Our tranilators 
| ſeems not to comprehend the ideas in the original. 


5 When they read, he made the ſtars alſo, they make 


_uſe of a tautology, which the text does not admit 
= 2 Ihe whole paragraph reads thus: And Co 
-made two great luminaries, the greater luminary to 
rule the day, the leſſer N to. rule the 9 
and the ſtars. 5 
y the changes a variations f * moon, 9 
different ſealons among the Jews were regulated 1 
with regard to their religious feaſts, and ſeveral 
other things; and it is by conſidering the revolution 
of the moon, as well as the ſun, that our preſent 
chronology and calculation of time pr ocecd., ay here- 


f ore 
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fore the moon may be ſaid to rule the night, and 
the ſtars, becauſe the calculation of their motions 
and . are in a great meaſure aſcertained by 


the moon, and her eclipſes. By divine appoint- 


ment the moon is regent of the ſky, and though 
there are many luminaries far greater than ſhe, yet, 


with regard to this earth, the is the greateſt i in 
point of light, becauſe ſhe is neareſt. She there- 


fore rules the earth and the ſtars, by a ſpecial ap- 
: pointment of God, and will continue to do ſo till the 


end of time. R not in my way to examine the 
various motions of the ſun and moon, nor the cauſes 


and effects thereof. Let it ſuffice to obſerve, that 


light is one of the moſt uſeful creatures in this 
ſyſtem for both man and beaſt. It both thews us 


all objects that are capable to be made viſible, and 
by its motion meaſures our time, and teaches us to 
_ underſtand what is inviſible, by ſewing us What | is 


viſible. 
Light is of all things the moſt ET to the 


world, and, on account of its profitableneſs to all 
creatures, the molt excellent things are compared to 


it. It has, in all languages, and in all countries, been 


made the {ymbol of ſome parts of the theology of 5 
the world. Many things in the Jewiſh and Chri- 


tian religion are compared to light. The evange- 


liſt John, in his firſt epiſtle, compares God to light 
of the moſt perfect kind; for he ſays, God is light, 3 

and in him is no darkneſs at all. Without üght _— 

this world would be a ſcene of miſery and wretch, | 
edneſs, —no actions could be performed with plea- 


ſure, nor could life endure long without light ;— 


the univerſe would be a large dungeon without the 


_ comfortable 
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comfortable ſupply of that medium which renders 
In bke manner, without the en- 
joyment of God, all things would be uncomfortable, 

and mere life only a ſpending of exiſtence, without 
| enjoyment. 1ne light of Jehovah's countenance 
is the true life and light of the ſons of men, and is 
to the ſoul, what light is to our ſenſes. The Al- 
mighty is Alec light, not only becauſe he is the 
author thereof, but becauſe all true mental illumi- 


En nation comes from him. It is the firſt thing which 


| God formed in the new creation, as well as that 
which he formed firſt in order when he put this 
ſyſtem into its preſent ſituation; he ſaid, let there 
be light, and there wes light, When men are 
brought out of a ſinful condition, it is in Scripture 5 


1 called bringing them out of” darkneſs into God's mar- 
1 ve lo light. They are ſaid to be in light when they 
| fee objects of ſenſe clearly ; ; and, with regard to 


their minds, they are ſaid to be in the light, when 
15 they have clear and diſtinct notions. and percepiions | 
of God, and divine things, The pure in heart are 
/ aid to ſee God, becauſe they have the knowledge 
of his character, and underſtand his works and ways 


mina true and certain manner; ſinners are ſaid ro 


walkin darkneſs, becauſe they know not God, as he 5 
bas revealed himſelf. Whether there is any creat- 


AC. light calculated to be a medium to render ſpiri- 


|  tnal bodies viſible, I will not pretend to affirm po- 


3 ſitively, though I think it probable that there will 


be ſuch a thing z—and that this pure and ſplendid , 


= medium, when all the dregs of darkneſs are purged 


5 n will be eee to render ſpiritual things 
IE 1 vilible 
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viſible to our ſenſes, and that even in our fleſh ue 
ſhall ſee Cod. 8 
Our Lord and Saviour is PIO Aber to o light, be- | 

cauſe he makes the perfections of Deity vilible to 
the mind, and even in the days of his fleſh diſplayed 
all divine attributes and perfections to the world. 
fo that ſuch as ſaw him are ſaid to have ſeen the 
Fither, becauſe the glory which he diſplayed was 
the true glory of God. Hence he is called the light 
of the world, that lightens every man that comes 
into it. During all the days of his miniſtry here, he 
Was conſtantly employed | in making God known te 
men, and made it his ſtudy to communicate divine 
light to the world, —but, at his transfiguration, he 
_ exhibited a viſible light id glory that mortal fight. 


could not bear, This teaches us, that when this 
ſyſtem of ours. ſhall be purified from the droſs of 


: corruption, that there will be a more ſplendid and 
ſtriking view of God made to his p6ople, than they 
are of reſent able to bear. And that light, which 

zs at preſent ſo wonderful and uſeful a creature, and 

fo far beyond the comprehenſion of the wiſelt, will 
then be an object of ſight, as well as the Eon 
of viſion. | 1 he preſent ſun, though he makes 
objects viſible, cannot be ſeen” by the naked eye; 
his rays and ſplendour are too ſtrong | our ſight 
to endure ;—but there is. reaſon to conglude, that 
when our ſight is Purified from che groſs, mortality 
that we now Carry, about with. us, that we ſhall be 
able to behold a more clear light than the meridiea 
| ſplendour of this glorious luminary. _ 
The law or word of the Lord i is nan to 


light. T 72 law, Ly the Plat, is a en unto 


mny- 
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comfortable ſupply of that medium which renders 
objects viſible. In bke manner, without the en- 
joyment of God, all things would be uncomfortable, 
and mere life only a ſpending of exiſtence, without 
X enjoyment, 1ne light of Jehovah's countenance 
üs the true life and light of the ſons of men, and is 
to the ſoul, what light is to our ſenſes. The Al- 
mighty is Aled light, not only becauſe he is the 
author thereof, but becauſe all true mental illumi- 
nation comes from him. It is the firſt thing which 
| God formed in the new creation, as well as that 
Which he formed firſt in order when he par this 
ſy ſtem into its preſent ſituation ; he ſaid, let there 
be light, and there wes light. 5 When men are 
brought ont of a ſinful condition, it is in Scripture 


2 : called bringing them out of” darkneſs into God's mar- 


; ve lou light, they are ſaid to be in light when they | 
ſee objects of ſenſe clearly; and, with regard to 
their minds, they are ſaid to be in the light, when 


„ ; they have clear and diſtinct notions. and perceptions . 
of God, and divine things, The pure in heart are 


/ faid to ſee God, becauſe they have the knowledge | 
7 . of his character, and underſtand his works and ways 


in a true and certain manner; ſinners are ſaid to 
Walk in darkneſs, becauſe they know not God, as he 
has revealed himſelf. Whether there is any creat” 


s ed light calculated to be a medium to render ſpiri- 
tual bodies viſible, I will not pretend to affirm po- 
ſirively, though I think it probable that there will 
be ſuch a thing ;—and that this pure and ſplendid 
medium, when all the dregs of darkneſs are purged 
— £25 will be ſufficient to render ſpiritual things 


vilible 
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viſible to onr ſenſes, and that even in our Feb we 


hall fee God. 


Our Lord and Saviour is . to light, be- 
caule he makes the perfections of Deity viſible to 


the mind, and even in the days of his fleſh diſplayed 
all divine attributes and perfections to the world, — 


ſo that ſuch as ſaw him are ſaid to have ſeen the 
Father, becauſe the glory which he difplayed was 


the true glory of God. Hence he is called the light 


of the world, that lighteus e every man that comes 


into it. Düring all the days of his miniſtry here, he | 


Was conſtantly employed | in making God known te 
men, and made it his ſtudy to communicate divine 


light to the world, —but, at his transfiguration, he 
exhibited 4 viſible light and glory that pd BREE fight 


could not bear. 1 his teaches us, that when this 


ſyſtem of ours ſhall be purified 1 the droſs of 
corruption, that there will be a more ſplendid and 


ſtriking view of God made to his people, than they 


are at reſent able to bear. And that light, Which 
is at preſent ſo wonderful and uſeful a cr cature, and 


1⁰ far beyond the comprehenſion of the wiſelt, will 


then be an object of ſight, as well as the medium 
of vifion. Tie preſent ſun, though | he makes | 
objects vilible, cannot be feen by the naked BYE 3. 
his rays and ſplendour. are too ſtrong for our light 

to endure but there is reaſon to conclude, thit 
5 when our ſight 1 is ' purified from the groſs mor tality . 


| 1 

that we now carry about with! us, that we ſhall be 
able to behold a more clear light than the meridien 
ſplendour of this g glorious luminary. | 


The law or word of the Lord is compared to 
light. Thy law, ſays the Pſaluiſt, is a light unto. 


Vor. . O * my 
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my feet, and a lamp unto my path. The entr ance = 
of thy word giveth light *. Ihe information that 

the word of God gives to the world is light to the 
| ſoul, and enlightens the underſtanding in the know- 
ledge of things truly divine and excellent. The ſe- 
veral doctrines of Scripture, like the rays of the 
ſun, render things, that were before unſe en, vilible 
to the mind; and though God, who is the author 
of divine truth, cannot be fully perceived, more 
than the ſun can be ſeen with the naked eye fully, 
yet thoſe emanations of divine light make God 
| known to us, as far as it is neceſſary that we ſhould 


know him in our preſent ſituation. Ihe Almighty, 


| Hike the ſun, is the ſource of all divine knowledge, 


or light, and his promiſes of grace and mercy, and 8 


tze other truths contained in his word, are rays of 
divine light iſſuing from an infinite e which is 
never exhauſted, notwithſtanding all the light 
Which has been communicated. All the rays that 
have come from the ſun have never leſſened his 
light or influence to the world, and all the diſplays 
of divine truth have never leſſened the fulneſs of 
the merciful fountain of all goodneſs. . 


But the goſpel, which is a ſyſtem of good news, | 


is us compared to light, becauſe it has revealed life 
and immortality ;—life and immortality are brought | 
to light by the goſpel. The fall demonſtration of 
an immortal ſtate, and of the reſurrection to eter. 
nal life, though recorded in the Old Teſtament, 
are yet more brightly diſplayed under the New 
Teſtament diſpenſation. Salvation and immortality 
5 by Jeſus Chriſt are ald to be brought to light by 5 


the 
* Plal. cxix. Toy r bor Ker. | 
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the goſpel, becauſe under the Old Teſtament they 
were exprefled in more dark language, and were 
| not ſo expreſſly pointed out in ſo many words. 
But now he that runs may read them. 

As almoſt all the noble and great things in reli 
gion are frequently compared to light, and eſpecially 
_ th2 light of the ſun, there is nothing in which the 
compariſon holds more than in this, — that the very 
rays of the ſun, that convey light to our world, 
allo invigorate and quicken the other creatures of | 

God; in like manner, the truths or rays of divine 
light, that proceed from the Son of Righteouſneſs, 
not only enlighten the minds of the children of the 
Moſt High, but quicken and invigorate the affec- 
tions with holy love and regard to the Almighty, 
and our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. "None have averſion to 
light, except thoſe who Joe to do evil, or carry 
ſomething. about with them that will not bear i Hide: -- 
ſpection; and none have an averſion to the light of 
the truth, except ſuch as love to live in ſin, and to 
commit iniquity. This is a reaſon given by our 
: Saviour why the Jews did not love the light of o 
truth. He ſays, they loved not to come to the light, 
veſt” their deeds ſhould be made manifeſt ; but loved 
dir Ane fs rather than light, becauſe their deeds were 
evil. As corporeal liptit has a great influence upon 
the animal ſpirirs, aud gives them a fort of motion 
and ſpring that they have not in darkneſs, ſo the 
light of the word of God gives motion to the acts 
of the mind, and makes men more lively in purſu- 
ing the ark of duty. . | : 
| 7% the Noiiac account of the creation there is a 
0 itinck relation of all things in general that belong 


2 . 
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to our ſyſtem, in a very few words, and none of the 
doctrines of Moſes, concerning the coſmogony of the 
word, is contrary to the principles of found philoſo- 
phy. The aſtronomy of Moſes, when rightly un- 


derſtood, will be found to agree with that which is 
practiſed by the moſt ſtrict Newtomans ; and they 


will never find fault with Moſes, but on account of 
not underſtanding him. Moſes has clearly ſhewn 
the wiſdom of the great Creator, in forming light, 
and puting the moving powers of the ſyſtem in 
motion, before he formed man or beaſt, that there 
might be all things neceſſary for vegetation and life, 


before creatures that required the influence thereof 


| were formed. No human wiſdom could have con- 
trived ſuch a natur 
tion as Moſes has\ſhewn us, by divine direction, 5 
where one thing was formed before another, juſt 
as reaſon and the nature of things required. Be- 
fore any living creatures were formed, all things 
neceſſary for their ſubſiſtence were created; dry 
land for beaſts and creeping things, the air, or the 
expanſe for birds and fowls, the waters ſor 0, 
and all things for the ſervice of man. | 
We are certainly much obliged to Moſes, as 4 
: a vine writer, for the information he has given us 
concerning the creation, by the inſpiration of the 
ſpirit of God; for it is not certain that any experi- 
ment, without revelation, would have led us to the 
| great Architect of the aniverſe. Ihe world by 
wiſdom knew not God, and were never diſpoſed, 
from all that they learned from his works, to admit 


his attributes. Ihe greateſt part of the ancient phi- 


reſophers, e, though they were not altogether 
55 atheiſts, 


and beautiful order of crea- 
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atheiſts, but admitted a firſt cauſe, yet they never, 


by all their ſpeculations, could tell poſitively, whe- 


ther he was diſtinct from the nniverle, or only an 
univerſal power in nature. Moſes puts this point 
beyond doubt, and informs us, that Cod made the 
World. The apoſtle to the Hebrews informs usofthe 
fame thing, and declares, that it is by Fa WC uns 


derſtand that the worlds were framed by the 50914 of 


* 


Cod, ſo that things that are ſeen, are not mac 2 af | 


things that do appear *. Philoſophy may fireniged en 


our conviction of creation and Pr ovidence, but With 


out arevelation from heaven, could never have gi 
us the firſt principles of them. nor fully fates «1 our 


mind concern! ing the character of God, and his 


WOT ks. or. though the heavens declare the glory oy 


Cod, and the firmament ſhews bis handy works 
there is ſuch a bias in the minds of men to ide lity ; 
that they through pride, pervert all objects of 
ſenſe, to the diſhonour of their maker. 


Mankind are not o ready to fall into atheiſm : as. - 


into infidelity, and the many difpntes in the wor Id 
concerning God have not been 4 much, that there 


is no od. as who is the true Cod; and upon 
this head it muſt be alowed, t 1at 1 have been 


many controverſies, and without Revelation, it w one 


have been impoſſible to have determined them. — 
But we are ſully certißed thereby that there is a 


God, and truely informed who he is, and what be is, 
Z both rows and all his creat ures. When he made this 


world he ci cated light, that he might be ſeen in his | 
works; bat he did more, for he mace man capable 
of | Know ing his God, and gave him a revelation of 
| his character. Wo no ſooner hear of the creation 


of 
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of man, than we hear of God converſing with, 


commanding, and giving him orders concerning all 
things that were ſubject unto him. He left him 


not to conjecture who made him, and all other 


things, by che mere light of nature, but ſpake to, 


and made himfelf known to the firſt man, by a lan- | 


guage which he qualified him to underſtand, If 


ever any creature merely finite, was qualified to 


valk by the light of nature, the firſt man and wo- 


man certainly were; but God did not leave them 

to this weak guide, but favoured them with a reve- 

lation of Limfelf, ti is will, and all his works. 

, highly ought we to prize divine revelation, which 

is of ſo much ſervice to rational creatures, in all 

conditions of life. Revelation is a tight which ſhews 
things more glorious and pleaſant, than the light of 
the ſun, moon, and ſtars; 
: things inviſible to ſenſe, and realizes them to the 
mind. By this divine light we fee in the midſt of 
darkneſs, and when we paſs throu gh the valley of the 
Madow of death, we fear no evil. The fun and 
mon, and all other light will fail us, at leaft our ſenſe. 

_ the uſe of them will fail, but the 1 ght of the word 
of God will ſhine in the mid of that darkneſs, and _ 
light us into a world of everlaiting day ;—where N 
there will be no mo e need of the ſun, or of the 


How 


it leads our views to 


moon, for there God ſliall be our lig b, and our 


fun ſhall no more go dow n. Such reflections as 
theſe, after all Philoſophical diſcu. ons are ended, 
Well afford an entertaimnent, that could never Sa 
derived from all the experiments that have ever 
yet been made upon mechauical pr inciples. In 
reſearches of natural phitotophy, let us, in the firlt 


place, 5 
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place ſubmit its principles to the word of God, and 
make that uſeful ſcience an hand-maid to ſcripture 
divinity, and we will certemly od, good fruit from 
onr jabours. | 

The two great lights ed by Mofes, are 
fad to be placed in the expanſe of the heavens, 
which our trallation erroneoufly renders ſirmament. 
What is meant by the expanſe, is that wide extend- 
ed ſpace which appears around this earth, in which 
all che heavenly bodies move, in their -xppolnted” 
orders; the greateſt part of that which appears to 
the naked eye is empty, and fit for ſolid bodies to 
move in. Were there not a vacuum we cannot 
conceive how the heavenly orbs could more in ſuch 

a manner as they do, with fo much rapidity and 
ſwiftneſs. Fluid, or liquid bodys, might, perhaps, 

flip palt one her. but conſolidated bodies, if 
meeting in ſtrait lines, would hinder one another's 
motion; yea flaids going in {trait lines, Wand 

_ alſo interrupt each other's motion, hen they. ©: 

were of the fame. quality and quantity. Moſes 

makes uſe of a word that ſignifies a vacumm ; bob 
ſignifies mere emptineſs, and Pre. the verb 
bajgelah, is ſupplied, which I ſee no reaſon why 1 it 


+ may not, it wlll be a poſitive proof from Moſes in 


' favour of that part of the Newtonian philoſo, hy, 
which maintains a vacuum. The words may read, 
And the earth was an enformed TH, and Aa 
VACUUM and DARKNESS, 204 upon the face of the 
abyſs. This is a proof in point in behaifof a vac n, 
and ſhews to us, that when the great globes were 
ſet in motion, they had empty ſpace to move in, or 
expanſe, where there was no materials to reſiſt their 
motion. With regard to wok. and {come other things, 


thou gh 
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: though yet they may be conſidered as reſiſting bodies, 
as they move along with the parts of the RY 
they belong to, they can never retard abe motions 
of theſe moving bodies, unleſs they go out of their 
courſe, which is unnatural to ſuppoſe. It is a pity 
that the commentators upon the books of Moſes 
| had not been a little more careful in conſidering the 


genius of his writings, and they would have found 


that they not only informed us of things that we 
could not have diſcovered without them, but alſo 
mention nothing but what is philgſophically true, 


— in all thing that belongs to coſmogony. Writers 


that are fond of myſtery, take pleaſure in ſuppoſing 


what Moſes has neither meant nor expreſs'd, and 


has annexed | uncommon, as well as unnatural, fig- 


nifieations to his words. But when the genius of 


his words, and their ſimple meaning, are conſidered, 
they will, to all impartial readers, appear exceed. 5 
ingly plain. Had ſuch a genius as Sir Iſaac New- 
ton examined the Moſic coſmogony as accurately 


28 he did many other thing, there is little doubt = 


put he would have found the whole theory ther cof 

_ confiſtent with his own experiments. I wo of his 

favourite points are plainly hinted by Moſes, viz. 

à vacuum, and gtavitation; without which, the reſt 
of his (yſtem, would be like the ba/els/s fabric of 
a viſion. The ſober part of this great man's fol- 


lowers, will, [ hope, not be diſpleuſed to find, that 
5 26 LES? e ſyſtem of philoſophy, has ſuch a good 


foundation as the written word of God. Infidels, 
| who have ſometimes branded the coſmogony of 


BR Moſes with abſurdity, ought to be ſilent, till once 


they read his works carefully in the original, and 
they will perhaps find L reaſons for changing = 
their 
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| their opinion, and agreeing with this divine aman- 


nenſis. Many draw too haſty concluſions concern= _ 


ing certain doctrines, before they have taken 
pains to underſtand them, and determine poſi- 
tively, without being able to give any juſt reaſon _ 
for their concluſions. But this is unfair, and avery 
improper method to attain to true knowledge. 
Ihe Almighty, by Moſes, has not only informed 
us that he made the urverſe, but alſo condeſcended 
to teach as, concerning the moving powers that he 


hhas placed in it, as ſecond cauſes to this pheno, _ 
megna which we daily obſerve ; and philoſophers, _ 
whether they will allow it or not, are obliged . 


Dieity ſor the very firſt principles upon which a 
proceed. Divines are alſo much obliged to judicious 
philoſophers, for a method of inveſtigating the ſecon- 
dary principles of truth, calculated to lead men to 
the Author of all good. For without the aſſiſtanſe 
of this fair hand maid, philsſophy, teachers will rea- _ 
df ſon very imperfectiy upon ſome ſubjects of divine 


revelation. Whoever has read Mr Ray's Wiſdom _ "Y 


of God in the Creation, Derham's Phyſico—and 


Aſtro Theology, and Newentyt's Religions Philo- Z 
ſopher, will be convinced how much we are obliged 


0 philoſophers for many arguments againſt infdels, 
and for defending the authority of revelation.— 


What a poor figure do many teachers make in ſup. 1 


5 porting the cauſe of revelation, when they for the 
moſt part do not ſpeak from their own knowledge, 
but are merely the echo of ſome ſecondary organ, 
which they underſtand as little as they do the pri- 
mary ſource of knowledge. Since new and eaſy 


methods of inveſtigating truth have been pretended 


VoL. II. Rr to 


% "One Pripegittn of Tight, e 
though yet they may be conſidered as reſting bodies, | 
as they move along with the parts of the ſyſtem 
they belong to, they can never retard ade motions 


of theſe moving bodies, unleſs they go out of their 


courſe, which is unnatural to ſuppoſe. It is a pity 
that the commentators upon the books of Moſes 
had not been a little more careful in conſidering the 


genius of his writings, and they would have found 


that they not only informed us of things that we 


could not have diſcovered without them, but alſo 


mention nothing but what is philyphically true, 
in all thing that belongs to coſmogony.. Wikters 
that are fond of myſtery, take pleaſure i in ſuppoſing 
what Moſes has neither meant nor expreſs'd, and 


haas annexed uncommon, as well as unnatural, ſig. 
- nifications to his words. But when the genius of 


his words, and their ſimple meaning, are confidered, 
they will, to all impartial readers, appear exceed- 
_ ingly a. Had ſuch a genius as Sir Iſaac New. 
ton examined the Moſic coſmogony as accurately 
as he did many other thing, there is little doubt 


but he would have found the whole theory thereof . 


confiſtent with his own experiments. I Wo of his 
: favourite points are plainly hinted by Moſes, viz. 
a vacuum, and gtavitation; without which, the reſt 
of his (yſtem, would be like the ba/ele/s fabric of 
a viſion, The ſober part of this great man's fol. 
| lowers, will, I hope, not be diſpleaſed to find, that 


Y his e clous ſyſtem of philoſophy, has ſuch a good 


foundation as the written word of God. Infidels, 


* wo have ſometimes branded the coſmogony of 


Moſes with abſurdity, ought to be ſilent, till once 


they read his works carefully in the original, and 


1 they v will 9 find * reaſons for changing 


their 
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their N „ and agreeing with this divine aman- 


nenſis. Many draw too haſty concluſions concern: 


ing certain doctrines, before they have taken 
pains to underſtand them, and determine poſi- 
tively, without being able to give any juſt reaſon 
for their concluſions. But this is unfair, and a very 
improper method to attain to true knowledge. 
I be Almighty, by Moſes, has not only informed 
us that he made the univerſe, but alſo condeſcended 
to teach as, concerning the moving powers that he _ 


mb placed i in it, as ſecond cauſes to this pheno, 


mena which we daily obſerve; and philoſophers, 
Whether they will allow it or 500 are obliged to 


: | Deity for the very firſt principles upon which they 


- proceed. Divines are alſo much obliged to judicious | 


philoſophers, for a method of inveſtigating the ſecon. | 


dary principles of truth, calculated to lead men to - 


the Author of all good. For without the aſſiſtance 
of this fair hand maid, philgſophy, teachers will rea- 


| ſon very imperfectiy upon ſome ſubjects of dine 
revelation, Whoever has read Mr Ray's Wiſdom 


of God in the Creation, Derham's Phyſico and 
Aſtro Theology, and Newentyt's Religious Philo- 


ſopher, will be convinced how much we are obliged 43 


to philoſophers for many arguments againſt infidels, 


and for defending the authority of revelation..S 


What a poor figure do many teachers make i in ſup. 1 | : 


porting the cauſe of revelation, when they for the 
moſt part do not ſpeak from their own knowledge, 5 


but are merely the echo of ſome ſecondary organ, 2 I 
Which they underſtand as little as they do the pri 


mary ſource of knowledge. Since new and ea 


methods of inveſtigating truth have been pretended 
Vor. II. a Rr | . 
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N to be diſcoyered, and manuals of all branches of 
8 learning are ſo ready at hand, lazy people, to ſave 
themſelves from drudgery, have picked upon the ſur- 
7 ace, without ever proceeding to the true know- 
| ledge of ſcience, which is only attained by ſtudy. 
5 and perſeverance. Abridgments almoſt of all fub- _ 
jects are now to be found provided by the book- 
2 ſellers, for thoſe who have not patience to take 
time to learn, and the full demonſtration of truth 
is never looked after. Had our anceſtors been as 
_ idle as we their children are, we would have had 
by this time very few aſſiſtances, to have helped 
©. BS forward in the acquiſition of knowledge. The : 
; ſtudy | of the ſcriptures. is accounted an eaſy one, 
and according to the way it is in general purſued, 
: it muſt be confeſſed that there is not much trouble 
min it, but thoſe that intend to underſtand it clearly, 
muſt do more than make it an occaſional ſtudy. In 
thoſe flimſy times there are many who pretend to 
teach others who cannot even read the tranſlation 
of the Bible, who if they were aſked the meaning 
of ſome words they pretend to explain, they 
could not tell what it was. It is a thing mo 5 
every one may obſerve in experience, that 
| ſtead of their being an increaſe of learning N 
6 knowledge in general, there is a manifeſt decline 
I 1 All taſte for ſtudy, and the means of knowledge. 
Even the common people are more ignorant than 
their fathers where, and provided they can obtain 
What is neceſſary for the body, they are indifferent 
1 concerning the entertainments of the mind. 
|. Some pious and religious people cry out againſt 
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and value themſelves in proportion as they are ig⸗ 
norant of all kinds of ſcience. But this hatred 
proceeds from their unwillingneſs to be at the pains 
to acquire knowledge by the means of ſtudy, which 
they find would encroach upon their pleaſures or 
their eaſe. But I would aſk any arciſts whatſoever, 
whether, without teaching or ſtudy, they were ever | 


able tc excel in any one profeſſion. A limner, be- 
fore he can excel in either portrait or hiſtorical 
painting, muſt both ſtudy and practiſe the art, be- 


fore he can produce a good piece, that will ablds 5 
the examination of a maſter. He may attain to the 
Kill of painting a ſign- poſt, perhaps with little ſtudy, 
but if he intends to furniſh a finiſhed performance, 
he muſt Rudy the art in its ſeveral branches, before 

he can excel. It is ſo with all other ſtudies, and 
with religion likewiſe. Yet what is firs, the 


mot of men imagine that a competency of religious 
know ledge 1 is, above all others, the ealteſt obtained; 


at læat'they are ſooneſt ariden therewith. Than 15 


is one thing that is probably the reaſon of this, in 


Our times, namely, that ſome men pretend to HOY 
immediate intercourſe with the Deity, and receive 
at irit hand, what coſts other men a great deal of 
labour. This they call the teaching of the ſpirit. : E 
All the effuſions of their diſordered i imaginations they _- 


5 father upon the Holy Ghoſt, and whatever they 


5 dream they affirm that it comes from God. Ihus, 35 
they weave a ſpider's web of hy pocracy, and de. 1 
ceive themſelves, by thinking they are wiſe, when | 


they are really fools. Did ſuch men give any bet. 


ter ſpecimens of their knowledge, than others are 
able to do, or could they work, miracles, we would _ 
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to be diſcoyered, and manuals of all branches of 
learning are ſo ready at hand, lazy people, to ſave 
themſelves from drudgery, have picked upon the ſur- 
face, without ever proceeding to the true know- 
| ledge of ſcience, which is only attained by ſtudy 
and e Abridgments almoſt of all tub- 
jects are now to be found provided by the book- 
_ ſellers, for thoſe who have not patience to take 
time to learn, and the full demonſtration of truth 
is never looked after. Had our anceſtors been as 
idle as we their children are, we would have had 
buy this time very few alliances, to have helped 


us forward in the acquiſition of knowledge. The 


ſtudy of the ſcriptures is accounted an eaſy one, 
and according to the way it is in general purſued, ; 
it muſt be confeſſed that there is not much trouble 
in it, but thoſe that intend to underſtand it clearly, 855 
muſt do more chan make it an occaſional ſtudy. In = 
thoſe flimfy times there are many who pretend to 


teach others who cannot even read the tr anflation 1 
of the Bible, who if they were alked. the meaning 


ef ſome words they pretend to explain, they 
could not tell what it was. It is a thing jr 
every one may obſerve in experience, that in- 
ſtead of their being an increaſe of learning f 


knowledge in general, there is a manifeſt dedine 


of all taſte for ſtudy, and the means of knowledge. . 
Een the common people are more ignorant than 0 
their fathers where, and provided they can obtain 

what is neceſlary for the body, they are indifferent 

*, concerning the entertainments of the mind. 

Some pious and religious people cry out aloft 

| learning and ſtudy a as a n ous thing to n 

an 
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and value themſelves in proportion as they are ig- 
norant of all kinds of ſcience. But this hatred 
proceeds from their unwillingneſs to be at the pains 
to acquire knowledge by the means of ſtudy, which 

they find would encroach upon their pleaſures or 
their eaſe. But I would aſk any ar alls whatſoever, 
whether, without teaching or ſtudy, they were ever 
able tc excel in any one pr ofeſlion. A limner, be- 
fore he can excel in either portrait or hiſtorical 
painting, muſt both ſtudy and pra ſe the art, be- 
fore he can produce a good piece, that will abide 
the examination of a maſter. He may attain to the 
Al of painting a ſign- poſt, perhaps with little ſtudy, 
but if he intends to furniſh a finiſhed performance, 
he muſt ſtudy the art in its ſeveral branches, before 
he can excel. It is ſo with all other ſtudies, and 
8 with religion Bk ewiſe, Yet what is ſtrange, the 
moſt of men imagine that a competency of religious 
knowledge | IS, above all others, the eaſieſt ohtained, 
at Je at” they e ſooneſt farieied therewith, * There tp: 
is one thing. Hi? is proba ably the reaſon of this, in 
our tunes, namely, thor fome men pretend to an 
immediate inter co arſe with the Deity, and receive | 
at fiat hand, what colts other men a preat deal of 
iber. This they call the te aching of the ſpirit. 
- Atl the effuſions of their diſordered imaginations they | 
father upon the Holy Ghoſt, and whatever they 
dream they affirm that it cones from God. Thus, 
they weave a ſpider's web of hypocracy, and te: 
ceive themſelves, by thinking they are wiſe, when 
they are really fools. Did ſuch men give any bet. 
ter ſpecimens of their kn owledge than others are 
avie to do, or could they work miracles,. we would 
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be more ready to admit their inſpiration ; but 
while they remain ignorant, proud, haughty and 


vain, can any perſon believe that they have inter- 


courſe with rhe Almighty? Their attempting to 


do what they are not qualified for performing, is a 


ſure evidence that they are 1 all 1 rk repre 0- 
bate. 


With regard to all perſons who are E ebe teach - 
ers, the beſt proof of their underſtanding religion, 


: % 


fo as to be able to teach it is, their being able to 


compoſe a religious diſcourſe, from revelation, ac- 


cording to the meaning of that divine ſyſtem; for 
we may be ſure, if a perion cannot write a diſcourſe 5 


that will abide reading, he Will not be able to deli- 


ver one that will abide hearing. In compoſing 'Y 
diſcourſe, a man has time to deliberate, and think, 


#2 digeſt; and arrange his ideas; his arent 


will then be better know n than when he utters ex- 


tempore effuſions, that are nothing more than occa- 
ſional rapſoutes, proceeding from the imagination. 
The people in gener al have an averſion againſt read- 
ing of ſermous, but if they knew how many of thoſe 15 


that are not read are acquired, they would be as 


much againſt the one as the other, A pr eacher, : 


who has a whole weck upon his hand, and does 
not compoſe any. of his diſcourſe, muſt LES teat 


it from ſome others, or ſerve the Lord with that 


which colts him nothing. I have made thts digreſ- 


ſion to ſhew the neceflity of ſtudy aud learning ta : 


all public teachers of religion. 
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Plage 104, note, for exrapto, read ex rapbto. 

In the laſt line of the Latin note, for reliquita read roll quit 
Page 105, line 3 - Ros for abute congeſſos read 9 con- 
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Page 172, Hebrew note, for Aſter read Alter. . 


Page 265 l. 14. 17. 27. for Cannaan read e, and every 5 


wWwyhere, where it is thus printed. 

5 Page 104, I. 2, note, for gratra read a 
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be more ready to admit their inſpiration; but | 
while they remain ignorant, proud, haughty and 
vain, can any perſon believe that they have inter- 


courſe with the Almighty? Their attempting by 


do what they are not qualified for performing, 1s a 
. fare evidence that . are 10 all 20 e abt 
bate. | 


With regard to all per ſons who are © public teach- 
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ers, the beſt proof of their underſtanding religion, 
ſo as to be able to teach it is, their being able to 
compoſe a religious diſcourſe, from revelation, ac- 
cording to the meaning of that divine ſyſtem; for 


we may be ſure, if a perſon cannot write a diſcourſe 7 
that will abide reading, he will not be able to deli- 


ver one that will abide hearing. In compoſing a 
diſcourſe, a man has time to deliberate, and think, 
t digeſt, and arrange his ideas; his judgment 
will then be better known than whos he utters ex- 
tempore effuſions, that are nothing more than oc. 
ina rapſoates, proceeding from py imagination. 
The people in general have an averſion againſt read- 
ing of ſermous, but if they knew how many of thoſe 


that are not read are acquired, they would be as 
much againſt the one as the other. A Pr eacher, : 


Who has a whole week upon his hand, and does 


not compole any of his diſcourſe, muſt either ſteal 


it from ſome others, or ſer ve the Lord With that 


which coſts him nothing. T1 have made this digreſ- 


ſion to ſhew the neceſlity of ſtudy aud learning to. 


5 all public teachers of religion. 
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Page 105, line 35 . for abute congeſſos read * con- 
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Page 172, Habe note, for Aſter oud y „„ 
Page 265 l. 14. 17. 27. for Cannaan real Contan,and every 
where, where it is thus printee. 5 
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There are ſeveral literal eſcapes that the reader will eaſily 


perceive and nd which would be of litle ſervice among 55 
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